








THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


I believe in the United States of America as a 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people; whose just powers are derived from 
the consent of the governed; a democracy in a 
republic; a sovereign nation of many sovereign 
states; a perfect union, one and inseparable, 
established upon those principles of freedom, 


equality, justice, and humanity for which 


American patriots sacrificed their lives and 
fortunes. I therefore believe it is my duty to 
my country to love it, to support its Constitu- 
tion, to obey its laws, to respect its flag, and to 
defend it against all enemies. 


—WILLIAM TYLER PAGE 
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PREFACE 


ices be increased to nine million men, who among us was not 

impressed by the potential striking power of such a force? What 
a bulwark of democracy that would be! Yet for many years the elemen- 
tary schools have recruited annually, and quite unobtrusively, an “army 
of democracy” eighteen million strong. Do we ever pause to consider that 
the very foundation of democracy rests on this “reserve corps” of young 
citizens and the preparation they receive for democratic self-government? 
In times of national crisis, military might sometimes becomes imperative 
to the preservation of democracy. But at all times, in peace or in war, edu- 
cation is its only sure defense. 

It is no mere figure of speech, therefore, to entitle this yearbook, “Ele- 
mentary Schools: the Frontline of Democracy.” Theirs is a frontline task— 
to meet squarely every attack on democracy, and to prepare for successful 
offensives against autocracy in postwar reconstruction. Unless the foun- 
dations of good citizenship are firmly laid in the elementary school, during 
the formative years of early childhood, later efforts to establish the basic 
loyalties, ideals, and behavior patterns are likely to prove futile indeed. 

This yearbook explores the meaning of democracy and the purposes 
of elementary education with respect to citizenship building. It describes 
many actual programs of citizenship education that have passed the gruel- 
ing test of actual use. It indicates some of the ways in which pupil growth 
in citizenship traits can be measured. It identifies some of the hallmarks 
of effective citizenship programs. Each article usually is focused so directly 
on a single activity, or related group of activities, that each practice stands 
out in bold relief. It is hoped that the yearbook will lead to the reevaluation 
of aims and procedures, and that it will suggest to many schools some 
useful new approach in citizenship development. 

We sincerely appreciate the interest and generous cooperation of those 
who helped to develop this yearbook. We acknowledge, especially, our 
indebtedness to the contributors whose articles make up this volume. We 
are grateful to those who submitted articles which we could not include 
in this instance. In matters of policy and business affairs we have had the 
valued counsel of Eva G. Pinkston, executive secretary of the Department. 
Staff assistance in editing and printing was given by Ivan A. Booker, 
assistant director of the Research Division, with the able help of Louise 
Eckstine, Katherine Lichliter, and F. Erle Prior. 


Tue Epiror1aL COMMITTEE 


Wi= MILITARY LEADERS first proposed that the nation’s armed serv- 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


racy. Have not the Axis powers believed in education and used it 

with telling effect in promoting despotism and oppression? We must 
have faith in education, to be sure, but faith in a particular kind of edu- 
cation—in a program defined in terms of time, of place, and of social goals, 
In other words, if we would have democracy, we must educate for democ- 
racy. 

The Department is glad to present, as its Twenty-Second Yearbook, a 
volume devoted to the improvement of education for effective citizenship 
in a democracy. The Editorial Committee is to be commended for its fore- 
sight in selecting an area of such timeliness and significance, and for its 
efficiency in obtaining and organizing these stimulating reports of suc- 
cessful practice. 

An element of strength in this yearbook is the breadth of the program 
which it outlines. Starting with the assumption that every school activity 
leaves its mark on the citizenship traits of the pupils, the yearbook deals 
with classroom projects and extracurriculum activities; with special pro- 
grams and regular school routines; with student government, club work, 
and committee activities; with all-school projects, administrative arrange- 
ments, and guidance programs. The practices herein described should 
prove helpful to teachers as well as principals—to study groups as well as 
individuals. 

The work of the Editorial Committee has been unusually difficult this 
year. Contributors were exceptionally busy; the final meeting of the Com- 
mittee, usually held in February, was completely abandoned; and, early 
in the school year, the chairman entered the armed services as a communi- 
cations officer of the United States Naval Reserve. Yet in spite of these 
obstacles the work went forward. For such loyalty and steadfastness of 
purpose the Department extends its sincere thanks. We are grateful, too, 
to Nellie V. Lind, 1942 chairman of the Editorial Committee, who gra- 
ciously consented to work “ex officio” with the group after Chairman 
Walter Jacob, Jr., entered the service of the Navy. 

May this yearbook cause each of us to search our own programs of citi- 
zenship building and to find more effective ways of cultivating those atti- 
tudes, habits, and skills which characterize the good citizen in a self-gov- 
erning democracy. 


Fess: IN EDUCATION does not of itself assure the continuance of democ- 


SaraH L, Youns, President 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
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Train up a child in the way he should go; 
And when he is old, he will not depart from it. 


—The Bible (Proverbs XXII: 6) 
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CHAPTER I 


Democracy and the Elementary School 


WILuiaM H. KILpatrick 


Professor-Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia University 


New York City 


correlative aims: the one to serve and upbuild the individual by 
helping each child to grow and live as best possible for him, the 
other to serve and upbuild society by helping to furnish a better citizenry. 


ir AMERICAN PUBLIC scHOoL from the earliest times has had two 


| In a democracy, these two contrasting aims are at bottom one and the 
same. Society on its part—the government with all the other social arrange- 


ments—exists precisely to serve the individuals, all of them and on equal 


_ terms. To upbuild the institutions is then indirectly but truly to serve and 


upbuild the individuals. But also in a democracy the individual citizens 
control and constitute the state with its institutions. Only as the individuals 
are good and efficient citizens can government and the other institutions 
properly serve their appropriate functions. So the two aims of the school 
system do in fact coincide. To upbuild either individual or institution in 
any proper fashion is also to upbuild the other. 

This book starts from the social and institutional side, but its special 
point of application is with individuals, with citizens-in-the-making. It 
asks in general how the schools can upbuild democracy. It asks in particu- 
lar how the American elementary school can so upbuild its pupils as to 
strengthen and upbuild the cause of American democracy for both the 
present and future years of trial and stress. 


The Meaning of Democracy 


What precisely does democracy mean? Many say that on this question 
American thought is confused, that to different Americans democracy 
carries differing and conflicting meanings. There is some truth in the 
assertion, but probably it would be truer to say that the confusion is rather 
as to whether or not to accept democracy in any full sense, whether or not 
to accept certain new extensions of the idea which seem demanded by new 
and developing social conditions. Many among us have never really ac- 
cepted democracy. These still wish to live at the expense of others; they try 
accordingly to shape our laws and our economic and social arrangements 
so that they and their children after them may live on a higher level than 
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do certain others whom they mean to exploit. It will perhaps then help us 
to begin by asking what democracy really demands of us, what democracy 
in its essence really means. 

Ultimately, of course, it is a teacher’s meaning of democracy which we 
must seek. Just as a lawyer needs for his legal purposes a lawyer’s under- 
standing of democracy, so the teacher needs for teaching purposes a 
teacher’s understanding of what democracy means and how to build it. 
But any adequate professional insight, whether for lawyer or teacher, must 
logically be derived from the most general and inclusive and penetrating 
insight that can be gained with respect to the essential meaning of de- 
mocracy. Accordingly, we shall seek first the general and essential mean- 
ing, then proceed to its special adaptation for the teacher’s specific purposes. 

The word “democracy” began its career with the Greeks, where it 
meant rule by the people as opposed to rule by a king or by the nobility. 
Naturally, rule 6y the people would tend to mean rule for the people. Se 
that in more recent times the idea of democracy has been broadened to 
mean the effort to run society in all its aspects for the impartial benefit of 
all the people. It is this effort to extend the scope of equality which prob- 
ably accounts for most of the alleged confusion as to the meaning of the 
term “democracy.” None are so blind as those who will not see. Those 
who fear to lose by any effective extension of equality and opportunity find 
it difficult to accept the enlarged definition. It is these who most assert and 
proclaim the confusion of thought. 

The essence of democracy, or perhaps better the essence of democratic 
ethics, is impartial respect for human personality as such. “All men are 
created equal”; and, be it noted, it is not equality of size or ability that is 
here meant but equality of rights. So far as our institutional conceptions 
and arrangements can effect it, all are to have equal access to “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Respect for human personality means more specifically that always we 
are to grant to others the rights and privileges of thinking, of choosing, of 
living, that we would at the best claim for ourselves. It is Walt Whitman’s 
rendering of the Golden Rule, “I will accept nothing which all cannot have 
their counterpart of on the same terms.” It means, in Kant’s words, that 
we are to treat each person always as an end and never as means merely. 
The essence of personality is the intelligent guidance of one’s own life. 
Respect for personality means then that I must so treat each one that this 
intelligent guidance in him over his own life shall, by what I do, be 
strengthened in the greatest possible degree. 

Because this educative effect both holds beyond the particular experi- 
ences and at the same time tends to raise the quality of life and character, 
we must seize upon it as of peculiar importance. In any specific experience, 
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then, we must not only treat the other person so that he shall, by what we 
do, live as best possible the good life; we must always treat him with refer- 
ence also to what he may become, that this too may be the best possible. 
This sick man we must not only soothe and comfort, we must help him to 
get well. This needy man we must not only feed and clothe, we must see 
that he gets a permanent job against the need of our help. This drug addict 
we must start with as he is, with his present fatal appetite, but we must so 
deal with him that his own just reason may eventually control his life. 

So always with everyone, to respect one’s personality means to help de- 
velop and enthrone his best possible self. And such treatment means edu- 
cation at the best. We begin with each person as he is, with his present per- 
haps inadequate stock of ideas and habits and appetites—there is no other 
place to begin—but always we treat him with reference to the best that he 
may become. 

It is from such considerations as the foregoing that we get the founda- 
tion of democratic ethics. Such a respect for personality is exactly mutual. 
All must so act with reference to each other. These two aspects of respect 
for personality and its mutuality, taken simultaneously, solve for us that 
old problem of how to square freedom with equality. Democracy demands 
freedom, but not absolute freedom. We must live together in society; there 
is no other way. When people live together on a basis of mutual respect, 
each so treating the other that all live and grow best—when these things 
are done, the proper bounds to freedom are therein and thereby fixed. 
Within these limits, I am free to act; beyond them, no. Democracy thus 
tells me that I am not free to do just what I wish simply because I wish it— 
not even a majority can ethically do that. Always must the individual, or 
the majority, ethically do only those things which respect equally all the 
personalities concerned. Thus do education and democracy and ethics meet. 

One final word on the meaning of democracy. In democracy we have 
the further fundamental principle that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. This means in practice that the 
character of the citizens—what they will consent to and what they will 
do—determines the character of the government. To elect grafting officials 
can mean only low standards of character and insight on the part of the 
voters. Civic honesty and social intelligence become thus necessary pre- 
requisites to proper and efficient government. If education can help build 
these, the duty so to do becomes imperative. 


The Relation of Education to a Proper Democracy 


The interrelationships between democracy and education which are 
implicit in the foregoing must now be made more explicit. There are two 
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groups of these relationships, the one general, the other specific. The gen- 
eral aims of a democratic education we shall here merely state, but the 
more specific aims will be given in some detail for the more definite 
guidance they may furnish. 


‘General Aims 


A democratic education will seek to keep in mind, as broad guiding 
principles for teaching, three general aims: first, the aim of building a 
proper respect for personality; second, the aim of building social-civic 
responsibility; and, third, the aim of building social intelligence. 

As soon as we name these aim-traits, a word of caution becomes neces- 
sary. Traits are not “faculties’—we must have done with faculty psychol- 
ogy once for all. A “proper respect for personality” must be a growing and 
developing affair; it will have a different and broader and more penetrat- 
ing content for each successive age level. When we set the trait up as an 
aim, we mean accordingly to help each child at his then attained stage of 
development to build an appropriate respect for personality for those with 
whom he then has dealings; and, even more if possible, we wish him to 
do this on a growing basis so that his present respect shall have within 
itself the elements of growth toward the next and succeeding levels of 
respect. It is this dynamic kind of trait that we seek for all three aims—re- 
spect for personality, social-civic responsibility, social intelligence—the kind 
of trait which will not only meet present needs but will tend also to grow 
for the future, so that each succeeding stage of development will find the 
needed traits already in good part built, but built on a dynamic not a static 
basis and outlook. Our dynamic world is now too much plagued with 
traits which fit only a bygone age, traits which refuse to grow when con- 
ditions change. We here wish to avoid building such static and lagging 
traits whether we are dealing with growing children or with citizens in a 


changing world. The same logic and psychology hold for both. 
Specific Aims 


One thing which especially differentiates modern education from the 
older and less adequate types is that the older education acted as if the child 
were learning only one thing at a time and as if that one thing were what 
the teacher had assigned. Now we know that the child is learning many 
things concurrently. Specifically is he building as many different attitudes 
as there are different things he cares to think about while he works. Many 
of the traits here named in separation will in fact be in simultaneous 
process of building in almost any conscious social experience. The thought- 
ful teacher must know at least the principal learnings which are going on 
in this complex process and guide them consciously. 
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The first aims here to be listed do not belong exclusively to democracy. 
Rather are they the necessary foundations for any proper living, but they 
are here named as especially desirable for a democratic society. 


1. The sense of security and self-reliance, a settled feeling of security 
within oneself and a self-reliance before others as one faces life—This 
trait is foundational to all else. For a child to fail to build it is to jeop- 
ardize his success along all other lines in life. Many are the varied types of 
maladjustment which children build in their vain efforts to make good 
this lack. To help a child build this security and self-reliance, we must, 
negatively, keep out of his life such disasters and failures as make him re- 
spond unduly with feelings of insecurity and discouragement and in- 
feriority. Positively, we must help him try and succeed abundantly, both 
in his eyes and before others. 

2. Acting on thinking, the habit of stopping to think, of thinking before 
we act, of looking before we leap—To build this trait we must encourage 
child-chosen and child-directed purposes so that each one’s own thinking 
takes a natural and proper place in executing his own purposes, Later will 
come the shared pursuit of common purposes, where it is the teacher’s part 
even more definitely to guide thinking, as discussion serves to bring the 
whole group into the process. Evaluation and criticism from time to time 
are advisable in all this, especially at the end, to learn the lessons of this 
experience for the future. No other three words than acting on thinking 
will go as far toward helping to guide the democratic educative process. 


3. Initiative and persistence, twin traits which powerfully undergird 
the successful character—Skilfully directed teacher encouragement and 
both teacher and comrade approval of success point the promising way 
here to the building of these traits. 


4. Consideration for the rights and feelings of others, the sense of fair 
play, a beginning notion of justice, the childhood version of respect for 
personality—For building this trait the mother, before the child comes 
even to nursery school, is the chief reliance. Yet altho it is the loving, 
thoughtful mother who will succeed best, the teacher must take whatever 
foundation the child brings and build on that. Eternal vigilance and ut- 
most skill will be necessary for success with some children but, in each 
case, this trait must be taken as the cornerstone of the moral structure. 


5: Obedience to the best way that can be found—The young child can 
make only a beginning toward this trait but the older children should 
consciously face and obey the conception. This is the moral version and 
completion of acting on thinking. We think until we find the best thing in 
this situation to do, then we do it. If there is any categorical imperative of 
moral character building, this is it. 
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6. Acceptance of the rules of the game—When children are old enough 
to play social games, temptations will arise to cheat or otherwise disregard 
the recognized rules of the game. In the degree, negatively, that these 
temptations can be avoided and, positively, that a sense of responsibility to 
uphold the rules can be built, in like degree is the child laying the founda- 
tion for a responsible citizenship. While the artificiality of rules will at 
times be a hindrance, on the whole their definiteness will be a help. It is, 
however, the assumption of responsibility to the social situation which we 
must seek, for a trait built with this in the child’s mind will serve a greater 
variety of situations. 

7. Working together on and for common purposes—This type of ex- 
perience should form the typical unit and solid content of school work. 
Nothing else affords such educative possibilities. Properly directed by the 
teacher, practicaHy all desirable educational results not only can follow but 
are best promised. Specifically, the traits of cooperation, of “doing my 
part,” of responsibility for the common undertaking, can best be culti- 
vated in this kind of activity. This type of procedure is in fact the unit 
element of democratic living. 

The seven aim-traits named thus far give the start, the foundation, of 
democratic teaching. With the younger children no more than a start can 
be made with certain of these traits; but with the older children more can 
be done, chiefly by introducing the conscious element of discussion and 
shared action more deliberately into the foregoing. 

8. More conscious democratic action—As just intimated, this aim will 
differ from No. 7, principally in that a more conscious and at times more 
formal and deliberative procedure and content will be used. Teacher and 
pupils will deliberately decide upon activities to be undertaken. Possibly 
a definite school organization will be effected to help run school affairs. 
Parliamentary practice of a simple kind will be begun. Discussion will be 
consciously and even critically conducted. The acceptance of responsibility 
will be deliberately considered and fostered. Persistence, as loyalty to group 
purposes, will be consciously sought. Personal trustworthiness, that others 
can “count on me,” will be consciously evoked and approved. 

All the foregoing will be but developments among the older pupils of 
beginnings already made with the younger. Perhaps the most striking line 
of development can be only begun in the elementary school, that of under- 
taking socially useful projects, activities obviously useful in the com- 
munity’s eyes. Nothing can better build in the young a sense of civic re- 
sponsibility than to share effectively with adult citizens in some com- 
munity undertaking. For the young to feel that in the eyes of adults they 
are really trustworthy and can really serve, serve in an objective way, will 
stir them practically, and so morally, as nothing else can do. 
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Conclusion 


We can sum up all the foregoing by recalling that all of us, young or 
old, do in fact learn what we live. We learn our actual thoughts and feel- 
ings and acts as we accept them to act on, as we accept them as our way of 
meeting life’s situations. And what we so learn stays with us, in the degree 
that we then count it important, to modify our further living—our further 
thinking, feeling, and acting. Finally, what we thus live and learn is 
therein and thereby built into character. 

All this is so true that we can say with great emphasis that we learn 
only what we live and we learn it exactly in the degree we live it. If then 
we wish our young people to learn democracy in school, they must live 
democracy in school. In times past our pupils have learned more or less 
about democracy, but so far as schooling went they learned little of a living 
democracy. What they learned they learned to recite, not to live. If we 
wish them to live democracy apart from and after school, they must live it 
in school. And they will learn it in school only as they both live it and 
accept it as their way of living. 

We must then seek, in season and out, to have our pupils really live— 
acceptably live—such democratic traits and characteristics as those set out 
above. The democracy they live must be the child level democracy, not 
adult level democracy. It will not consist chiefly of child mayors, police- 
men, courts, and legally inflicted punishments. These things are imitations 
from which children seldom learn the essence of democracy. Similarly, 
there will be small reliance upon miniature state governments, legislative 
assemblies, or the like. These, for the most part, are but vain shows which 
tickle the fancy of superficial and unthinking adults. 

It is child living we seek, actual living, child living suffused with 
thought at the level of the child’s development. In all this the wise teacher 
has an essential part, not to lay down the law—tho that may thru failure 
elsewhere have to be done as an emergency measure—but to help the 
children think for themselves, help them to see and feel what the situation 
carefully considered by them properly calls out from them. When children 
do so study a situation and think and feel and decide and act accordingly, 
they will learn and grow. 

It is this kind of child democratic living that we seek. In the degree that 
we can get it, our pupils will learn and grow democratically. This is the 
progressive growth we seek, the kind of growth that holds within itself the 
seeds of further growth. In the degree that we can get this kind of growth, 
in like degree are we respecting and developing children’s personalities, in 
like degree are we building an intelligent and self-directing democracy. 
































How many lives we live in one 
And how much less than one, in all. 


—Alice Cary 
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CHAPTER II 


Significant Overviews of Citizenship Education 


in a series of “courses,” or “subjects,” nor even in some separate seg- 
ment of the school program, however large. On the contrary, the 


Pini ties for effective citizenship in a democracy is not achieved 


cultivation of good citizenship permeates every phase of elementary edu- 


cation. It belongs to the playground as well as to the classroom; to the 


cafeteria and also to the school assembly; to class periods in arithmetic 
sjust as surely as to the social studies period. Some activities contribute 


more than others, to be sure, but no school experience fails to leave its 
mark on the attitudes and citizenship traits of the pupils. This truism is 
strongly implied by the variety of practices described thruout this year- 


» book. It is emphasized in Chapter II, however, which alone of all the 
chapters gives the reader an overview of a few total school programs. 


Classroom instruction finds an important place in the first three articles. 
Pupil committees and various types of pupil organizations are discussed 


Fin the first four. Other threads that run thru most of these descriptions 
» are those dealing with assemblies and special programs, playground activi- 
ties, guidance work, and principal-teacher-pupil relationships. 


The opening article, by Flintom and Land, devotes major attention to 
(a) pupil organizations, and (b) special programs. Hirschman deals with 


these topics also, but emphasizes guidance work and touches upon the citi- 
| zenship values of pupils’ activities before school and their self-directed 
) playground experiences. Each article deals with the program of one spe- 
' cific elementary school. 


Wickham, using a broader approach, makes a report on selected prac- 


itices followed in various schools in a large city system. The article em- 


phasizes the work of pupil committees and describes an unusual organi- 
zation, the Kansas City Anti-Vandalism Society, Parkin, again dealing 


| with a single school, describes a carefully organized system of pupil 
; “service committees” but makes the unique contribution of considering 
' pupil reports in their relation to the school’s citizenship program. 


The final article, by Elliott, is concerned with personal relationships— 
with the maintenance of an environment in which democracy can grow 
and thrive. It considers the supervisory relationships of the principal with 
his staff. It explores teacher-pupil relationships. By means of a case illus- 
tration, it indicates the author’s philosophy of pupil guidance. 

Since almost all the topics dealt with in these overview descriptions 
appear again in later articles, Chapter II should provide a helpful back- 
ground for the more specific reports of practice in later chapters. 


Tue EprrortaL CoMMITTEE 
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DEMOCRACY AT WORK IN THE TOTAL 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Marcaret Fiintom and Betty AIKEN Lanp, Supervisors 


Curry Demonstration School, Woman’s College, University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


N THE CURRY DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL citizenship education is an im- 


portant aspect of the total program rather than a separate part, or 

separate area, of instruction. In a great variety of ways we are seeking 
to develop an understanding and appreciation of democracy, a realization 
that each individual has a part in preserving it, and the habit of living in 
a democratic manner. 


Democracy in Staff Relations 


We staff members realize that we cannot teach democracy unless we 
believe in it and practice it daily in our own activities. Hence, we have 
frequent meetings to discuss problems and decide upon procedures. We 
carry On numerous activities by committees. Each staff member takes his 
turn in being responsible for necessary duties. In short, we try to exemplify 
the kind of democratic attitudes and habits which we wish our pupils to 
adopt. 


Special Emphases in Instruction 


In our classrooms we try to establish a natural situation in which each 
child feels happy, secure, respected, and successful. We endeavor to help 
the children to be democratic and to establish habits of : 


Accepting group decisions. 
Having respect for authority. 
Showing respect for property. 
Respecting the opinions of others. 
Accepting responsibility. 
Contributing to group enterprises. 
Practicing self-control. 

Practicing self-direction. 

Showing good sportsmanship. 
Sharing and taking turns. 


SP SCY aAVPYW bp 


— 


Many opportunities for democratic living arise in the teaching of regu- 
lar classes. For example, well-chosen undertakings in social science give 
many opportunities for group planning. Thru such undertakings the child 
also is trained to meet new problems, to assume personal responsibility and 
leadership according to his ability, and to cooperate with his fellows in the 
interest of the group. Work in the language arts also provides for group 
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work and group sharing. The tool subjects furnish attainable, readily 
understood goals that serve to stimulate the individual to work to his ca- 
pacity. By adapting these goals to the abilities of each individual, the 
teacher seeks to cultivate self-respect and appreciation of improvement in 
others. 


Pupils’ Organizations 

Classroom organization provides for democratic practices. Each class 
elects its representatives to the school’s student council, which is composed 
of the delegates from each grade and two faculty advisers. In the council 
the children learn to express themselves and to work together on many 
types of cooperative enterprises. 

Within each classroom the pupils help to plan, produce, and maintain 
an orderly and attractive environment and in doing so each pupil definitely 
shares the responsibility. Our classrooms have only the usual equipment, 
such as room library with shelves marked according to types of books, 
pupils’ bulletin board, containers for flowers, an exhibit table, and tables 
and cabinets for materials. The children choose the members of various 
committees that will be responsible for keeping the room in order. Each 
committee meets with the teacher and each child chooses a definite duty 
to perform. At regular times, thereafter, the committees meet to discuss 
new services to be rendered and to check on the work of individual mem- 
bers. They report to the class and get suggestions for improvement. Mem- 
bership on the committees is changed at regular intervals. Children need 
the stimulus of such definite undertakings and the satisfaction attending 
their completion. It is thru such simple procedures that the teacher seeks 
to train the pupils to be dependable and responsible. He knows that every 
activity in which a pupil exercises initiative, assumes responsibility, and 
helps or cooperates with others, contributes toward his development into 
a worthy, efficient, democratic citizen. 


The Time Schedule 


The weekly schedule has a definite time allotment for conferences with 
committees, for elections, for class meetings, and for group work. By hav- 
ing a definite time scheduled the pupils learn to consider such activities of 
major importance and become more aware of their responsibility to the 
group. We want them to enjoy the opportunity for service as well as the 
personal satisfaction of having an honor conferred upon them. The sched- 
ule also includes a time for individual conferences—for discussions of per- 
sonal problems and of work achieved. We stress such vital democratic 
factors as the habit of exercising personal integrity and the habit of doing 
one’s best. 
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Special Programs 


As we observe special days thruout the year we emphasize the citizen- 
ship facts and traits that seem particularly pertinent to, perhaps inherent 
in, the situation. Some of the special days we observe, and the facts and 
traits we stress, are as follows: 


1. Labor Day. 
a. Need for all kinds of workers. 
b. Respect and appreciation for laborers of all types. 
Columbus Day. 
a. Daring; perseverance; freedom of thought; tolerance; respect for the 
opinions of others. 
3. Halloween. 
a. Respect for the rights of individuals, for property, and for authority. 
4. Election Day (national, state, local, or school). 
a. Development and enforcement of laws. 
b. Duty of citizens to be informed and to vote. 
c. Appreciation of freedom of speech, assembly, and press. 
5. Armistice Day. 
a. Causes and results of the First World War. 
b. Causes and possible results of the present war. 
c. Need for international friendship and trade. 
6. Thanksgiving. 
a. Appreciation of freedom of worship; habit of sharing. 
7. Christmas. 
a. Real meaning of Christmas; joy of giving as well as of receiving. 
8. Lee’s Birthday. 
a. Need for understanding and cooperation in all parts of the country 
b. Commendable characteristics of Lee. 
g. Edison’s Birthday. 
a. Nezd for perseverance; America’s need for peacetime heroes. 
10. Lincoln’s Birthday. 
a. Respect for individuals of all races and classes. 
b. Opportunities in America. 
11. Washington’s Birthday. 
a. America’s struggle for freedom and democracy. 


NV 


Conclusion 


No evidence will be presented here as to the definite measure of suc- 
cess we have achieved. Neither do we claim that our efforts are unique or 
superior to those of many other schools. We describe them only because we 
believe that our basic philosophy is sound and that we are moving in the 
right direction. 

If children learn to understand and appreciate democracy and form the 
habit of living in a democratic manner, there is little danger that they ever 
will exchange democracy for any other way of life. 
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THE SCHOOL AS A DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTION 


Marcaret L, HirscHMAN 


Principal, School No. 236 
Baltimore, Maryland 


tudes and habits that are inherent in, and essential to, the princi- 

ples and ideals of American democracy. Situations abound in 
which children are taught to think independently and to cooperate intelli- 
gently, to make and abide by group decisions, to delegate authority, and to 
assume personal responsibility. This article is concerned with a selected 
series of illustrative classroom activities which seem particularly helpful as 
citizenship experiences. 


We SCHOOLS, in many aspects of their daily work, cultivate atti- 


Pupils’ Activities before School 


In the daily period before school opens in which freedom of action is 
encouraged, children cooperate in housekeeping duties, in arranging bulle- 
tin boards and exhibits, in using charts and packets of work. 

Here is a typical scene in a second-grade classroom. In the front of the 
room two children are arranging Indian pictures on a bulletin board. 
Nearby another group is discussing, accepting, and arranging contribu- 
tions to an Indian exhibit. Across the room three children are observing 
specimens in a rock garden. In various places around the room individuals 
are busy with such housekeeping duties as watering flowers and getting 
materials and books ready for the morning’s work. Seated at the library 
table a few children are enjoying books. Finally, scattered at different 
desks, several pairs of boys and girls are helping each other with phonic 
cards, flashing and acting out sentences of direction, drilling on number 
combinations, and making up work which they missed when absent. What 
self-reliance, willing cooperation, appreciation, and understanding of 
each other’s contributions and problems can here be developed. 


Opening Exercises 


Morning exercises, which are decidedly patriotic in theme, present a 
different kind of opportunity for citizenship training. In our school these 
programs regularly include the presentation of the flag, the salute and 
pledge to the flag, “The American’s Creed,” and the singing of patriotic 
songs. At intervals an entire program is woven about some such theme as 
the meaning, history, and use of the flag, the commemoration of a national 
holiday, an event of the present World War, or the honoring of some 
national hero. When the weather permits, except during the winter 
months, morning exercises are held on the front lawn. On these occasions 
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individual classes, in turn, take charge of the presentation. In the majority 
of such exercises children plan and give their own programs. These exer- 
cises are rich in opportunities for developing a wholesome type of loyal 
and intelligent patriotism. During the week in which Flag Day falls, at an 
intermediate-grade assembly, a fifth-grade class gave a program on the 
historical development of our flag. Similarly, at a primary-grade assembly, 
a second-grade class interpreted the meaning and proper use of the flag. 
The latter program, in which each member of the class carried a flag and 
used it in different formations during the assembly, was particularly 
impressive. 


Regular Classroom Instruction Periods 


There are many regular lesson periods in which the subjectmatter is 
woven around problems to be solved, questions to be answered, and obser- 
vations to be made. The children work in groups to study all sides of a 
question, pool their findings in common discussion periods, and learn to 
withhold judgment until all points of view have been presented. They de- 
velop respect for the opinions of others and learn to accept or reject each 
individual contribution according to the best judgment of the class. Thus 
these children are acquiring daily the attitudes and habits essential to free 
speech and discussion and to an understanding of other basic democratic 
processes. 

A high level of cooperation often is reached as an entire class under- 
takes some common project. Last year, for example, the children of a 4B 
class of low ability, noting the poor condition of some of their textbooks, 
launched a project on the care of books. In the process of mending, clean- 
ing, and covering books, they discussed the matter of their proper care and 
treatment. These discussions spilled over into the English period where an 
assembly program was prepared. The steps followed in preparing the pro- 
gram were these: 


An inventory was made of ways in which books are mistreated. 

A list of rules was compiled for the proper care of books. 

Directions were written out for the observance of these rules. 

Pantomimes were devised to illustrate such things as how to mend a book, 
how to turn a page, how to cover a book, and how to open a new book. 

5. An original play was written, in which library books came to life to tell their 
troubles. 


>) P >} 


All these steps, beginning with the inventory and ending with the 
dramatization, were involved in planning a fourth-grade assembly pro- 
gram. The children became so absorbed in this project that self-interest 
was subordinated and the work of the group became of paramount 
importance. 
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Representation in Schoolwide Organizations 


Each class in our school, after standards of good leadership are set up, 
elects its own representatives to the safety and student councils and to the 
Junior Red Cross organization. These representatives carry to the various 
meetings any group recommendation for the betterment of class or school 
activities and bring back the council’s decision or suggestion. Typical of the 
council’s problems was that of how to assure proper conduct in the corri- 
dors and on the stairways. The discussion revolved around two questions: 
Should the safety monitors watch for and report children’s misbehavior ? 
or, Should they conduct a drive for greater safety on the stairways? The 
“drive” won out. The teacher in charge of the indoor “safeties”—as these 
monitors are called—made a chart for each of the three floors, listing each 
class with spaces for daily entries for a period of two weeks. Opposite the 
class name was a block for each day large enough to hold a small pictorial 
safety. The safeties on the stairway kept records of class behavior and, at 
the end of each day, pasted a pictorial safety opposite the name of each 
class in which all the children had obeyed stair and corridor rules. Interest 
and competition were strong. The charts became the most popular centers 
of interest in the building. We, who stood by, learned that the influence 
of the children’s own peers was far more effective than punishment. 

The work done by our “lunch leaders” demonstrates another applica- 
tion of democratic principles to the solution of a school problem. The 
“lunch leaders” are fifth- and sixth-grade girls who help to supervise the 
children in the first four grades who do not go home to lunch. With a 
teacher as guide, they meet twice a month to discuss problems and to plan 
improvements in their work. In an early meeting they agreed on the 
following list of duties: 


1. Go promptly to the assigned classroom at twelve o'clock. 

2. Encourage children to have good lunch habits and to talk quietly. 

3. Have them begin eating as soon as possible in order to finish on time. 

4. Require them to remain seated while eating as they do at the dining table 
at home. 

5. Train them to leave the room and desks in good order. 

6. Be polite and helpful when getting wraps and forming lines. 

>. On rainy days read to the children or teach them to play quiet games. 


~ 


In a suburban school where over five hundred children stay to lunch, these 
girls have been so helpful that only one teacher is needed to supervise on a 
corridor of eight classes. The girls are learning both the responsibilities and 
the privileges of leadership. The children whom they supervise are learn- 
ing to accept and cooperate with student leaders. 
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Assembly Programs 


An outdoor assembly given by a 3A class, a group of children above 
average in ability, illustrates still another opportunity for training in de- 
mocracy. The pupils of this class wanted to interpret with their program 
the Four Freedoms as set forth by President Roosevelt. In the presence of 
the class the teacher explained this desire to the principal, who audibly said 
that probably it was too difficult for them. Imagine her surprise, there. 
fore, when the children went on with their plans and really gave an excel. 
lent introduction to the Four Freedoms. A child leader announced the pro- 
gram with these words: 


Our message today, we feel, is very important; for we are going to tell you why 
and how you as American citizens can help in defending America and in winning 
this war. We as Americans have always been a free people. We have enjoyed the 
freedoms which many other people have never had. Today, our freedoms, as well as 
the freedoms of many other nations, have been threatened. In order to protect these 
freedoms, our country has gone to war. The President of the United States of America 
in a message to Congress last year stated what these freedoms were. Our class will 
now recite this message for you. 


The pupils then recited the Four Freedoms, after which the announcer 
continued : 


That is what the President said we were fighting for. Of course, we as American 
citizens cannot go out and fight, but we can help supply our soldiers so that they 
can protect our freedoms. This we can do by saving our pennies and buying defense 
stamps. Next Tuesday, we are going to sell defense stamps in school. With the money 


from these stamps, our Government can buy war materials which will help our 


soldiers to win the war and protect our freedoms. This is how you can help in de 


fending America. Won't you do your part? 


Incidentally the children of our school completed their stamp and bond 
buying on June 16 with a total amount of $7540.75. 


Organized Recess Periods 


Organized recess periods, in which each class has an assigned, painted, 
and outlined play space and a chosen squad leader, are veritable labora 
tories of democracy. From a list of suggested games, each class chooses 
daily the ones to be used at each recess. The squad leaders try to make the 
games go smoothly. If, however, any quarrel arises which the leader and 
the group cannot settle within the recess period, the leader reports it to the 
classroom teacher who allows him to lead a class discussion on the problem 
at issue. His classmates are given a chance to state both sides of the quarrel 
and by group action to settle it. They are also encouraged to suggest ways 
in which quarrels can be prevented and games be played more fairly. 
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Usually, even the most quarrelsome children will abide by class decisions 
rather than endure class disapproval. 

One specific problem which arose on the playground recently seems to 
merit description. In this case a small group of players constantly heckled a 
boy who played indoor baseball poorly. Every time this boy had a turn at 
bat, he would strike out and this invariably brought a storm of disapproval. 
Consequently his playing became worse. One day in the midst of a game, 
the teacher noted what was taking place. He called the children together 
and told them that their jeering was making matters worse and that they 
were exhibiting poor sportsmanship. He led them to see that the team 
would lose games if its members were unfair and uncooperative. He then 
analyzed the boy’s poor playing and showed how they might help him to 
improve. Accepting this challenge, the boys who had done the heckling 
offered to practice with him after school. The little fellow practiced so 
hard and was so appreciative of their help that it wasn’t long until he 
played as well as the best of them. The boys here received a fundamental 
lesson in democracy. They learned to be fair, to cooperate for good team- 
work, and to give the other fellow his chance. 


Guidance Work 


In the guidance work of teachers and principal there are numerous 
opportunities to employ, and thus to call forth in response, attitudes and 
approaches which are essential to good citizenship—especially cooperation, 
tolerance, fair play, and consideration of ai] the facts before decisions are 
reached. Only a few typical illustrations can be given here. 

A disciplinary problem—An inexperienced teacher of a fifth-grade class 
cured a serious disciplinary problem by employing a democratic approach. 
After trying many unsuccessful ways to eliminate disorder, she took the 
children into her confidence and told them quite frankly that they were 
building up a bad reputation for the class. After a short period of discus- 
sion they formulated these rules of behavior: 


Come into the room quietly; sit down and get to work. 
Put books in their places. 

Avoid unnecessary noises. 

Sit and stand straight. 

Keep hands down when others are talking. 


AY whe mo 


Be polite and do not laugh at the mistakes of others. 


At the end of each lesson period, the class determined what behavior 
mark it should receive and recorded this mark on the blackboard. These 
self-made rules and this self-evaluation made the children quite alert to 
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prevent violations. Especially valuable was the group’s recognition of a 
common weakness and their unified action for its removal. 

Chronic lateness—Another incident where punishment was useless but 
a cooperative approach succeeded was that of a boy who was habitually 
tardy. The attendance officer who first investigated the matter learned that 
he lived with his grandmother, who required him to wash the dishes and 
make the beds before coming to school. Perhaps in view of his responsi- 
bilities the school really had been unfair in some of its expectations; yet, 
of course, chronic lateness cannot be ignored. One day, when the boy 
arrived very late, the principal led him to her office and showed him the 
school’s “log book” and the building employees’ “time sheet” where time 
of arrival is recorded. She also explained that employees in all types of 
work are required to be punctual and that repeated lateness brings dis- 
missal. The boy asked for a time sheet of his own. A card with spaces for 
a one-month record was made for him and laid in a convenient place in 
the principal’s office. Each day when he arrived on time, he was allowed to 
punch the card. The principal managed to greet him with a pleasant “good 
morning” and a word of praise. This method finally cured his lateness. 

Intolerance—There are many times, during regular classroom periods, 
when intolerance and prejudice make their appearance. A single illustra- 
tion will be cited here. Not so long ago a German refugee girl came to our 
school. One day she was working with a group of children when she 
accidentally got into a boy’s way. Provoked because she did not move 
quickly enough, he turned to her and said, “You Hitler.” Deeply hurt, the 
girl went to her seat. The teacher called the class together and gave the 
children an account of some of the hardships suffered by refugees. In addi- 
tion she persuaded the girl to tell about her own experiences. Her reports 


made such an impression that the boy called out, “I’m sorry!” 


Conclusion 


The classroom incidents and school activities cited in this article are 
only a few of the democratic procedures that are practiced daily in ever) 
modern school. We as teachers must remember that the school is a demo 
cratic institution and must build all our methods and procedures upon 
American principles and ideals. We must remember also that the nation’s 
strength depends upon our success in teaching children the real meaning 
of democracy and upon the extent to which we give them vital opportuni 
ties to live democratically. 
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GLIMPSES OF DEMOCRACY IN VARIOUS SCHOOLS 
OF A CITY SYSTEM 


Ota WickuHaM, Chairman 1 
and 
CommitreE Mempers, Kansas City Elementary School Principals Association 
Kansas City, Missouri 


ing and enforcing the rules of conduct for their respective schools. 

It is wholly consistent with the philosophy of modern education to 
have children assume responsibility for their own conduct on the grounds, 
in the classrooms, and in all school groups. For years, in theory at least, 
schools supposedly have been providing as many lifelike situations as possi- 
ble for their pupils. The public elementary schools of Kansas City are 
doing this thru such a wide variety of activities that this article must be 
limited to the brief description of a few which seem especially representa- 
tive and significant. 


T ise: IS NOTHING new or startling about pupil participation in mak- 


Typical Activities of Pupil Committees 


In one school the pupils surveyed their building for any likely spaces 
which could be used for playing games in bad weather. They selected halls 
and painted shuffleboard courts; in narrow corridors they painted dart 
ball targets; on the stair landings they painted deck disc courts. In vacant 
rooms they installed ping pong tables, Chinese checker boards, and hand 
tennis courts. After providing space for these various games, it then. be- 
came their responsibility to arrange for teams to participate. Tournaments 
were arranged and played under the direction of the pupils, with empha- 
sis upon good sportsmanship. 

In a small school which had no cafeteria the pupils took over the job 
of converting a regular classroom into an attractive lunch room. This was 
no small job. It involved raising money to buy lumber for tables and seats, 
which was done by giving a picture show. The pupils took the entire re- 
sponsibility for buying the lumber, making the necessary furniture, mak- 
ing curtains for the windows, decorating the room, and finally for super- 
vising it during the lunch period. When the job was done the room was so 
attractive, the enthusiasm and pride of the pupils so sincere, that the 
mothers were challenged to assist with the project by serving hot lunches 
at minimum cost. 

In a third school the daily health and physical education period has 
been managed effectively by squad leaders chosen by their classmates. 


—__. 


, 1Miss Wickham, chairman of the committee responsible for this report, is principal of the 
Van Horn and Norman Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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These squad leaders have taken charge of all games. In cooperation with 
their classmates and teachers they have scheduled the activities to be fol- 
lowed daily and weekly, have determined the standards to be attained in 
each activity, and after each play period have conducted check-up sessions 
for the purpose of evaluation. 

In addition to the commonly accepted purposes of school committees, 
one of our schools added the objective of developing creativeness among 
the pupils. This school, for Negro pupils, was organized into committees 
to encourage such activities as creative writing, music, and dancing. The 
activities of these committees led, in turn, to several creative projects. One 
of the outstanding creative endeavors was the writing and presentation of 
a radio program over one of the local broadcasting stations. Another was 
an excellent pageant, “Democracy, Our Heritage.” 

For more than a year, the pupils of one of our schools have conducted 
a series of “family nights” in the school building. On these nights the 
pupils have taken the leadership in directing games suitable for the home, 
in demonstrating handicrafts which could be carried over into the home, 
and in showing how to play games suitable for vacant lots. 

A related program in another school followed a slightly different ap- 
proach. Instead of inviting patrons to come to the school as the initial step, 
the pupils learned how to play many games suitable for home use and 
made the equipment needed to play them. Then when any father had a 
back yard ready, a class together with its teacher went to that home and 
played games in the back yard. This plan proved so popular that it was 
impossible to accept all the invitations received. Another evidence of its 
popularity was the response by the fathers when, eventually, they were 
invited to come to the school to make plans for back yards. More than a 
hundred fathers were present. Many converted their back yards into play 
places and became interested in playing with their children in vacation 
time. Children learned to respect their neighbors’ yards and how to treat 
the mothers of their friends when they went to play in other yards. Here 
was democracy at work again. 

Recognizing that good citizens must be well informed, pupil com- 
mittees in one school are keeping up to date each day an excellent World 
War map. The map was made and presented to the school by the seventh- 
grade pupils. Keeping it up to date has called for continuous and careful 
reading of the daily papers and for gleaning news from radio broadcasts 
and other reliable sources. This has to be done by responsible pupils who 
are willing to give their time and energy to this project. While not a 
spectacular way of practicing democratic action, it is nevertheless a useful 
service which calls for perseverance and dependability. 
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Pupil Participation in School-Community Relationships 


A democratic method used in one of our schools to keep parents in- 
formed about school affairs is a system of parent, pupil, and teacher con- 
ferences. This practice has served to bring the home and school into close 
contact and warm, friendly relations. The conferences have helped the 
child to become conscious of his own need to grow socially, have focused 
his attention on his academic strengths and weaknesses, have helped to 
make for a close tie between school and home, and have helped to elimi- 
nate excessive competition and petty jealousies. 

Another school has sent representatives to each meeting of the fathers’ 
club, to tell about current activities in their respective classrooms. The 
fathers have been surprised as well as interested to learn how extensively 
radio programs are being used in the classrooms, how intelligently the 
pupils of the open-air room can explain the tuberculin testing program, 
and how much first-grade children learn and remember about a trip to 
the farm. The procedure not only has kept the fathers’ club well informed 
regarding the school program but has developed poise in many pupils and 
has established a friendly feeling among the fathers, pupils, and teachers. 


Student Councils and Other Citizenship Organizations 


Many of the Kansas City schools have such organizations as a student 
council, citizens’ league, good neighbor club, citizenship club, or anti- 
vandalism society. 

Organizations for student government—One school got a street paved 
in front of the building thru the efforts of its school council. The street in 
front of this school had never been paved, altho it was now eighteen years 
since the school building was erected. The school council, deciding to 
take a hand in the matter, appealed to the principal for advice, then began 
to take definite action. They secured a photographer and made some very 
revealing photographs of the street. Then, with their adviser, they inter- 
viewed the director of public works at the City Hall and explained the 
need to him. After seeing the pictures and listening to the children, he 
agreed that the street ought to be paved and, in a short time, it was paved 
—to the delight of the school council, the other children in the school, and 
the entire neighborhood. This was an excellent introduction to city gov- 
ernment. It was the beginning of a deep concern on the part of the school 
children over any serious neighborhood problem. Other problems have 
since been attacked with vigor and success. 

Sometimes, instead of an all-school council, there are two citizens’ 
leagues. In such cases the junior league, of kindergarten and primary 
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pupils, is concerned with learning the most simple parliamentary pro- 
cedures, with sharing worthwhile classroom work, with simple planning 
and evaluating of their own activities, and with hearing reports on the 
activities of the upper-grade league. The latter operates as a student coun- 
cil, with room representatives and the usual corps of standing committees 
on health, safety, property, publicity, and so on. One upper-grade league 
directs the work of the school’s safety patrol, selects and supervises the 
game leaders in the sixth- and seventh-grade playroom, manages the lost- 
and-found service, and arranges for pupil hosts and hostesses who super- 
vise the lunchroom. This league has also sponsored and carried out paper 
sales, a home inspection campaign, a clean-up and paint-up campaign, a 
bundles-for-Britain drive, Junior Red Cross work, regular sale of defense 
stamps, special programs for the parent-teacher association, publication of 
a weekly school paper, and first-aid services for the younger children. 

A “good neighbor” club—The good neighbor club of one school has 
been quite effective. The club has participated in the usual club activities, 
but its community contacts set it off as being somewhat unusual. Recently, 
for example, it made a complete survey of the community in order to 
locate vacant property that might be used for gardens. Each child re- 
ported on one or two blocks and a map was made from their reports. The 
club also worked out a questionnaire to be sent into the community, the 
main purpose of which was to discover definite ways in which the chil- 
dren might help in protecting property. 

The Kansas City Anti-Vandalism Society—This organization was an 
outgrowth of a citywide committee which was appointed by the superin- 
tendent of schools to promote respect for property and create a deeper ap- 
preciation of civic beauty. One of the teachers who was a member of this 
committee carried her interest and enthusiasm for the work back to her 
sixth-grade English class. Under her guidance they prepared a radio 
playlet concerning the vandalism which usually is rampant on Halloween, 
and while engaged in this activity, proposed the founding of the Kansas 
City Anti-Vandalism Society. At an all-school assembly the entire school 
got behind the movement. The purposes and aims of this charter chapter 
were drawn up by various groups of the children. A motto chosen by the 
pupils was the prayer of a Chinese Christian who prayed, “Oh, Lord, 
reform Thy world, beginning with me.” One girl wrote a béautiful pledge 
that was adopted and used, while another designed an emblem and badge. 
Every pupil in the school willingly took the pledge, and thus a real full- 
fledged society came into existence. 

After the broadcast, fan mail began to arrive from other schools who 
had listened to the radio playlet. These schools wanted to know how they 
could become members of the K.C.A.V.S. In answer to these inquiries 
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representatives from the charter chapter went to various schools to explain 
the aims of the society and to administer the pledge. Thus new K.C.A.V5S. 
chapters were installed—eleven up to the time this report was being writ- 
ten. In addition, chapters have been installed in both the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and the Plaza Business Men’s Association, and requests for 
the installation of A.V.S. chapters have come in from two schools outside 
the city. 

Prominent among the objectives of the founding chapter has been the 
hope that each individual in the community will become more conscious 
of the beauty of Kansas City and will admire and love it to the extent that 
he will lend his energy to the protection of public property. Almost simul- 
taneously with the broadcast, a treasure hunt for the beauty spots of Kansas 
City began. Cameras clicked and pupil artists busily plied their brushes 
as large and small groups sallied forth in search of civic beauty. The 
treasures were so many that a portion of the school’s hall was set aside for 
this exhibit of pictures, drawings, and descriptions of Kansas City’s beauty 
spots. On the monthly programs of this chapter, in addition to original 
songs and skits, willing contestants have come before “Professor Quiz” to 
be questioned about the beauty spots of Kansas City. At each monthly 
meeting, representatives of some previously installed chapter have come as 
guests and been invited to tell of their own chapter activities. Adult civic 
leaders, too, have been present at each meeting. 


Activities of Classroom Groups 


Effective work and wholesome citizenship experiences often come thru 
channels other than an all-school committee or student league. Often- 
times the projects undertaken by various classroom groups afford valuable 
citizenship training. The seventh-grade pupils in one school obtained a 
public playground for their neighborhood. The sixth-grade pupils of an- 
other school were successful in getting two dumps cleaned up near their 
school. In a third instance, the seventh-grade girls took full responsibility 
for planning and executing a class party for the boys of the same grade. 
The girls assumed their responsibilities graciously and at the same time 
seriously. They planned decorations and refreshments, wrote invitations, 
figured costs, devised games to suit their own exacting requirements, and 
proved themselves to be most charming hostesses. There were no wall- 
flowers at this party. One boy was heard to remark, “Ours is a swell class; 
and just think, the girls did all of this for us boys.” The fact that the boys 
insisted upon washing the dishes and putting things in order after the 
party showed that they really appreciated what the girls had done. 

Countless daily incidents, too, are woven into the very fabric of chil- 
dren’s citizenship habits, incidents such as the following. The teacher 
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announced that ten children, five girls and five boys, were to attend the 
forthcoming Junior League play at the Municipal Auditorium. Eyes 
sparkled, faces shone. Who was to be chosen, what standards were to be 
used? In rapid succession came these points: control, poise, satisfactory 
work, courtesy, and attentiveness. Much thinking took place, for merit, not 
friendship, was the basis for choice. All agreed on the first four girls, 
Then when Patsy and Patty were voted upon for fifth place, Patty won, 
The boys were then chosen, but an objection was raised to one of those 
elected. John had talked at the last music concert. John admitted that this 
was true, but since he was a poor sport he blamed everyone but himself, 
Patty jumped to her feet and said that Patsy should go in her place for 
she had also talked at the concert. A spirited discussion followed as to 
who had caused the disturbance and who could have stopped it. Influenced 
by public opinion, John reluctantly asked that another take his place. 

The next morning, still with the wrong attitude, John whispered to 
the teacher that the one who had been chosen in his place should not be 
permitted to go to the concert because he had thrown snowballs after 
school. Now Segurd had come with beaming face, permission slip, and 
carfare. What was to be done? There must be fairness and careful han- 
dling. Following a conference with those who threw snowballs, Segurd 
spoke up manfully but in a quavering voice and asked that another be 
sent in his place. He was bitterly disappointed but his attitude won the 
respect of all. John continued to show his displeasure by causing trouble 
at every turn, and finally he was asked to leave the group in order to think 
things over. Left alone for quite a while, he was ready to make his own 
decision as to the right way to meet an issue and the proper attitude to 
have. When he came back to the group he was his own happy self again. 
This had been a hard lesson for John but he finally won and, in the con- 
quest, had increased his stature as a good citizen in his class. 


Conclusion 

Thru individual and group activities such as have been described, 
pupils in our elementary schools are learning to work cooperatively, to 
choose leaders carefully, to assume responsibility, to abide by the decisions 
of their groups, and in general to become more useful citizens. As pupils 
participate year after year in student organizations, changes in their atti- 
tudes and growth in their effectiveness in group leadership are quite ap- 
parent. It has been noticeable that from grade to grade the pupils are 
willing to assume greater responsibility and are better able to evaluate 
themselves and their classmates fairly. There is a minimum of tattling but 
misconduct is promptly reported to the proper authorities in the proper 
spirit and way. Pupils feel personally responsible for school property as 
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well as for that belonging to persons in the neighborhood. They are will- 
ing to face responsibility which rightly belongs to them regardless of any 
unpleasantness involved. They have a commendable understanding of 
their schools’ privileges and responsibilities, as well as their own, and a 
genuine interest in the progress and welfare of their respective schools. 

It should be pointed out that the program here described has been 
stimulated by a noticeable increase in democratic procedures in the matter 
of school administration. In many schools there are teacher committees 
concerned with professional, social, financial, curriculum, welfare, and 
health and safety activities. Cooperative planning and teacher participation 
in administrative decisions are no longer innovations. Even such routine 
matters as records, books, and supplies are often planned and managed with 
the assistance of teacher committees. Some principals, then, have taken 
the next step and enlisted the help of patrons in the cooperative develop- 
ment of school policies and plans. Sometimes this has meant the help of 
representative individuals; sometimes, the participation of community 
agencies and organizations. 

The various examples of democratic action which have been given here 
merely serve to emphasize what educators now generally accept as the 
function of the school, namely, the preparation of boys and girls to meet 
the problems of tomorrow by encouraging them to be the best citizens pos- 
sible in their world of today. 








SOME EXPERIENCES IN DEMOCRATIC LIVING 


LouisE PARKIN 


Principal, Centinela School 
Inglewood, California 


O TRANSFORM OUR SCHOOL into a genuine community service center 

thru experiences planned for, and engaged in, by pupils, teachers, 

and parents has been a central purpose of our teaching staff for 
the past several years. In fact, probably the most significant feature of our 
school program is loyalty to democracy and a genuine desire to make it 
work. It is hoped that the experiences recorded here will indicate the di- 
rection of our progress. 

As we have tried increasingly to make our practices consistent with 
our stated purpose, certain implications with reference to the teaching 
situation have become apparent. For example, it is particularly important 
for teachers: 


1. To use democratic methods; to teach thru firsthand experience; to liberate 
and use the intelligence of all the pupils. 

2. To understand the basic concepts of growth and adjustment. 
To make discipline educative, recognizing that children’s behavior is based 
on such fundamental urges or drives to action as need for security, social rec- 
ognition, and success. 

4. To study children; to meet their individual problems; and to evaluate and 
record their growth, making adequate reports of same to the parents. 

5. To understand that the curriculum represents the child’s total experience, 
which implies a broad program covering physical, mental, emotional, aca- 
demic, and artistic experiences. 


We believe that teachers in a democratic school must participate in 
policy-making and curriculum construction. We encourage parents to 
participate in school affairs, thru conferences with teachers on the child’s 
program and growth, thru planned visits to observe what is going on, 
by working together on common problems, and by evaluating and enjoy- 
ing mutual accomplishments. We provide numerous opportunities for 
children to participate thru children’s service organizations and by having 
them assist in formulating rules, standards, and self-imposed penalties. 


Modifying Our Policy with Respect to Pupil Reports 


The development of our present system of pupil reports is the story 
of a cooperative enterprise in which parents, teachers, and administrators 
met and worked together. It is a story of exchanging and sharing ideas and 
methods. It is a story of compromise. It is a story of democracy at work! 
The plan thus evolved may be briefly described as follows: 
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First report—A conference is held early in the school year between the teacher 
and parent of each child. At this time the teacher makes a written record of the 
child’s particular problems; the teacher and parent plan cooperatively to meet his 
needs; they discuss any pertinent system policies; and they plan for the second report. 

A week early in October has been designated as “Reporting Week.” During this 
time the children are dismissed early and the teachers meet with parents according to 
prearranged schedules. 

Second report—Near the middle of the year the report to the parents may take the 
form of a letter, a formal report, or another conference—depending upon the agree- 
ment at the first conference. 

Final report—At least a week before the end of the school year, a formal report 
is sent out on which are recorded the child’s growth and status. Attached to the final 
report is a blank which the parents are asked to return, stating whether or not they 
are satished with their child’s growth and giving any suggestions they may have, 
either for the education of their child or for the general school program. These sug- 
gestions, when tabulated, are used by the principal as a point of departure in his 
supervisory plans for the following year. 


How well this democratically devised system of pupil reports is func- 
tioning is indicated by the parents’ replies from the “final reports” of the 
past year. From the 625 reports sent out, only 21 replies, or about 3 per- 
cent, indicated dissatisfaction with the child’s progress, the school program, 
or both. Approximately 35 parents, or 5 percent, made no reply. The re- 
maining 92 percent were satisfied, or highly enthusiastic, about their 
child’s growth and about the school’s policies and program. 


Children’s Service Committees 


Altho citizenship training is connected at least indirectly with every 
school experience, our school has a direct program for civic education 
called “the children’s service committees.” Naturally the children’s activi- 
ties are modified according to their age and maturity. In this ‘article we 
shall describe briefly the functions and activities of our plan only as it per- 
tains to the upper elementary levels. 

Our plan of service committees grew out of such functions and needs 
as beautification of halls and school ground; safety and conduct on the 
grounds; behavior in the lavatories; Junior Red Cross activities; care of 
the library; playground and cafeteria activities; raising and lowering the 
flag; arranging the auditorium and ushering at assemblies; providing 
monitors for principal, clerk, or nurse; selecting after-school shows; man- 
aging the sale of tickets; and managing student finances. 

To initiate the program, much planning and discussion with the 
children were necessary. From these classroom discussions came the idea 
that children should be regrouped on the basis of their interest in the 
various types of committee activities. In working this out, the children 
indicated several choices and together the children and teachers arranged 
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the committee memberships so that all groups had the same number, 
These committees met a minimum of one hour a week. 

The first year the chief problems were (a) to assemble all the specific 
jobs within the province of each committee; (b) to set up standards of 
organization; (c) to learn the procedures suitable for committee meet- 
ings; (d) to improve upon our plan of regrouping; and (e) to develop a 
system for reporting back to each classroom the activities of the several 
committees. During the second year, emphasis was laid on coordinating 
the various committee services. A pupil’s handbook was developed on 
“General Rules and Children’s Service Committees.” 

Each year the final report from the secretary of each service com- 
mittee summarizes the things accomplished during the year and offers 
suggestions for the year ahead. The following excerpts from the reports 
of three committees illustrate the nature of these self-evaluations. 


REPORT OF THE PLAYGROUND COMMITTEE 


Achievements—We pumped up balls and patched them, marked playing fields, 
swept pavements, kept the playground in order, picked up papers, straightened the 
kindergarten playground, filled playground holes, kept bikes in order, and marked 
and checked out the playground equipment. We sponsored a kite contest, a yo-yo 
contest, games during recesses and after school, and games with other schools. 

Suggestions and requests for next year—(a) A marker for the playground (dry 
wheel box type); and (b) an equipment booth for the north end of the pergola. 


REPORT OF THE BEAUTIFICATION COMMITTEE 


Achievements—We were responsible for an Arbor Day assembly; for organizing 
room gardens; arranging exhibits of outstanding work done in classrooms; planting 
flowers in front of buildings; raking off the front lawn; repainting and planting 
chemicultures; arranging bulletin boards; sorting out, sandpapering, and painting 
old picture frames; cutting mats for frames and placing them in the halls; and for 
helping the primary rooms to water and otherwise care for their gardens. 

Suggestions for next year—(a) Gardens should be started earlier in the year; 
(b) service committees should meet earlier in the week, so that the flower committee 
could make arrangements during committee time; (c) a fund should be set aside to 
purchase flowers and plants for halls; and (d) different rooms should assist with 
arrangements for the halls. 


REPORT OF THE LisRARY COMMITTEE 


Achievements—We have sponsored the toy loan, including a visit to the toy-loan 
center, a toy-loan assembly, a toy-loan drive, and a toy-loan exhibit for Education 
Week. We made scrapbooks for primary grades, including pictures of boats, airplanes, 
cars and trucks, trains, horses, foods, animals, homes, and children. We continued 
picture files and helped the librarian by mending books, stamping new materials, 
keeping books in order, and arranging exhibits for the library. We sent away for free 
materials, such as maps, charts, pamphlets, and health bulletins. We sponsored 
Book Week: arranged the bulletin board and made book review posters. 

Suggestions for next year—(a) Continue sending away for free materials, and 
(b) collect materials for upper grades—science, news clippings, and social studies. 
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The annual reports of the service committee are reviewed by a faculty 
committee, consisting of the principal and three representative teachers. 
This committee on evaluation, using the final reports and drawing upon 
their observations of the committee work during the year, outlines a broad 
program for the coming year and recommends any modifications in or- 
ganization or function which they deem desirable. Part of the recommen- 
dations made in the report of one evaluation committee are given below. 


Service committees should meet in the morning at the first of the week. Their 
work should become the core of the curriculum. Each room should take on the 
atmosphere of a committee, sponsored by the teacher—a laboratory idea. Committee 
members, as far as possible, should be given classroom responsibilities similar to their 
committee work. A classroom report on committee activities should be made a lan- 
guage experience; for example, it might be organized like a meeting. The teacher- 
adviser to each committee should summarize important points on the board at the 
end of every committee meeting for the benefit of the pupils who will report back 
to their respective rooms. “Committee Membership Request Form” (No, 10A) should 
be modified to include (a) committee membership last year, and (b) offices held. 
Each room should have a health unit to attend to such activities as weighing and 
measuring, checking up on clean hands, supervising a health corner and a health kit 
—which should include comb, nail file, brush for nails, mirror, etc—and checking 
on health habits. Gardens should be sponsored by every room as one of the natural 
science activities. The principal should order and have available in September all 
articles requested by children’s committees. 


Some Next Steps in Democratic Living 


As children and teachers have worked together in the service com- 
mittees, certain new problems have appeared. One of them, for example, 
has been that of finding a better way to coordinate the various services 
and to link them more adequately to the school’s administrative plan. In 
short, a need for some form of student council has been felt. To explore 
this need, the presidents and vicepresidents of all the service committees 
and classrooms, a selected teacher, and the principal have been meeting as 
a special group concerned with such specific questions as: Do we need a 
student council in our school? What would be its purposes? What activi- 
ties would it carry out? How should the council be organized? 

At the present writing, the council organization is quite tentative and 
represents one of the problems needing solution. Among the other prob- 
lems of which we are fully aware and toward the solution of which our 
energies will be directed, the following seem particularly significant. First, 
we must find better ways and means of diffusing pupil leadership. Second, 
we must strive for higher standards of performance and stricter evalua- 
tion. And finally, we must enlist the interest of civic leaders and build a 
deeper public understanding of the manner in which democracy functions 
in our school. 








AN APPROACH TO CITIZENSHIP BUILDING 
THRU DEMOCRATIC SUPERVISION 


CLARENCE H. ELtiotr 


Principal, Burnside School 
East Hartford, Connecticut 


E TRY TO HAVE DEMocRACY actually function at Burnside School 

and I believe it does. In my own experience I have been in situa- 

tions where I was told democracy was working, but it was not. 
I have been asked to contribute suggestions toward the solution of various 
problems, with the understanding that my ideas would be given careful 
consideration, only to find that the problems were solved by someone in 
authority. The result of this procedure on myself and my colleagues was 
that we simply tried to find out what the one in authority wanted, then 
tried to give it to him. Any constructive thinking seemed unnecessary, 
You, also, very likely have attended group meetings where there was every 
pretense of arriving at conclusions in the democratic way, but where you 
knew all along that the conclusions would be those of an autocratic super- 
intendent or supervisor. After such experiences probably you have won- 
dered why he did not simply mimeograph the instructions, and mail them 
to you, instead of pretending to conduct a democratic meeting. 

Many administrators, whose teachers know that they are not demo- 
cratic, undoubtedly believe that they are. They often say to themselves, 
“Well, I'll let them have a chance to express themselves. Then they will 
think they are taking part in making decisions.” Sometimes, since I have 
been an administrator, I have wondered whether the things that seem 
democratic to me are only those I really believe in, while those that seem 
undemocratic are the ones to which I am opposed. 

I have no really definite plan for making democracy function at Burn- 
side School, except that I thoroly believe in democracy in education and 
try to make certain that in our school practically everything is done in a 
democratic spirit. Yet I believe that if you asked almost any pupil, parent, 
teacher, or janitor, you would be told that we have a truly democratic 
school. 


Democracy in Prineipal-Teacher Relationships 


My plan for cultivating democratic attitudes, especially the attitude of 
critical open-mindedness and tolerance, chiefly concerns the teaching staff. 
It is essentially a matter of developing over a period of years the right 
kind of morale. It is a matter of gaining the teachers’ absolute confidence. 

When a new teacher comes to our building I explain my methods of 
supervision, which are concerned chiefly with seeing to it that he (or she) 
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enjoys his work and is sympathetic and understanding with his pupils. I 
tell the new teacher that I shall drop into the room frequently but that 
he is to pay no particular attention to me other than to note that I am 
there. The purpose of this is to make the new teacher feel at ease, altho I 
suppose there are many fine teachers who never completely overcome the 
tendency to become nervous when a supervisor is in the room. Then I 
actually visit the teacher frequently until I feel that he isn’t too much dis- 
turbed by my presence. The children soon get the idea and continue with 
their work. With a teacher who may be having some trouble with dis- 
cipline, the pupils may stop fooling and start to work when I come into 
the room. But my purpose is to have teacher and pupils, as far as possible, 
act the same when I am in the room as when | am not. 

Many supervisors feel as tho they have not done their duty unless they 
find something, no matter how trivial, to criticize adversely. Apparently 
they feel that they must impress the teacher with their superiority and 
that, to do this, it is necessary to point out. to the teacher that something 
he is doing is wrong. I do not think this is necessary. In fact, I usually tell 
the teacher that I don’t pretend to know as much about his particular job 
as he does—and it is true that what little I know about primary education 
I have learned from watching and talking with excellent teachers. I try 
to convince my teachers that I shall not be looking for some little detail 
with which to find fault. I try to have them feel that I will help them when 
Ican, and that, when I can’t, I will not interfere with any good ideas they 
may wish to try out. I make it clear that initiative on their part will be 
encouraged, that I honestly feel that each one has something to contribute, 
that I myself expect to learn something from every one of them. 

Over a period of years I have found it possible so to gain the confidence 
of a staff of teachers that they are not afraid to talk. Nearly all teachers 
have worthwhile ideas, but they often keep them to themselves, rather 
than risk expressions of opinion which run counter to those of their 
supervisors. If one expects teachers to speak out freely, he must give them 
positive assurance that their positions will not be jeopardized and that 
their ideas will always be courteously considered. 

It is difficult to be democratic. It takes time to allow all teachers to be 
heard. To be truly democratic the supervisor must be prepared for his 
staff to disagree with him and sometimes to outvote him. At our weekly 
staff meetings my practice is to present various matters for discussion, then 
to arrive at our decisions by majority vote. An atmosphere of freedom has 
been developed to the point where teachers know that they can express 
their views freely. At one meeting, for example, we needed to decide what 
day of the week we would use as visiting day. I believed that neither 
Monday nor Friday was a good day, fearing that certain teachers would 
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take advantage of visiting day chiefly to have a longer weekend. In spite 
of my views, however, the majority voted for Friday. As I have watched 
the results of that decision I am now convinced that, for them, Friday is 
quite as satisfactory as Tuesday would have been. 

For many years in our city a good deal of stress has been placed on 
100 percent membership in the NEA. This has been so persistent that most 
teachers have come to consider it their duty to pay their two dollars, tho 
they do not always understand why. I believe that membership in the 
NEA is highly desirable, but I have the utmost respect for those teachers 
who instead of going along like sheep, insist on convincing reasons why 
they should belong. To those who really are interested in the meaning of 
membership in the organization, it is rather unconvincing merely to point 
out that doctors and lawyers are proud to belong to their medical and 
legal associations. Perhaps it is absurd to permit a situation in which you 
have to explain to teachers the values of their own organization. Yet if 
this has not become clear during the period of their professional educa- 
tion or from their experience thus far, a clear explanation certainly is in 
order, It is undemocratic to expect teachers to join any organization simply 
to get 100 percent enrolment, or to deny them the right of inquiring into 
the reason for membership. Consequently, I have always tried diligently 
to show the teachers on our staff just why the support of their professional 
organizations, national as well as state and local, is the right thing. 


Democracy in Teacher-Pupil Relationships 


If problems which concern the teaching staff are treated in a democratic 
spirit, then it seems reasonable to expect that pupil problems will be 
handled in the same way. So, my plan at Burnside School is to produce 
a democratic attitude on the part of the teaching staff, then expect teachers 
to treat their pupils in the same way. Thus we hope to develop and en- 
courage in pupils a desire to cooperate, to be fair and aboveboard, to be 
democratic. And in some measure, at least, that is exactly what is happen- 
ing. My part as principal of the school is to notice those teachers who tend 
to be despotic and to work with them individually, to the end that they 
will learn how to treat their pupils more democratically. 

Most teachers, at heart, want to be democratic. They are inclined to 
feel, however, that there are times when a teacher’s orders should be 
obeyed by the pupil without any question as to the reasonableness of those 
orders. Occasionally I have had to run the risk, with some teachers, of 
letting them feel that my sympathies were chiefly with the pupil rather 
than with them. That was not the case—altho I firmly believe that a pupil 
has the same right as a teacher to an unprejudiced hearing on his side of 
the case. Good teachers usually will be right and naturally their word 
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should be given the highest respect. But good teachers also will be able 
to make their pupils understand that democracy implies giving and 
taking. They will be able to convince pupils that their requests and re- 
quirements are reasonable. 

Teachers are adults and have a broad background of experience. The 
necessity of give and take in democracy should be more obvious to them 
than to their pupils. So, except for the rather rare youngster who has no 
intention of understanding the meaning of democracy, I believe that the 
more serious obligation rests upon the teacher. If a pupil, or several pupils, 
feels that a teacher is arbitrary and actually does not practice democracy 
in his pupil-teacher relationships, I think the teacher should do something 
about it. Especially should this be true in a school where the teacher’s own 
relations with the principal and with other staff members are character- 
ized by democratic practices. 

The truism that the most important part of an educational system is 
the teacher is a basic tenet of my philosophy. Fine buildings, elaborate 
equipment, and wise and democratic administration can help; but more 
important than any of these are able, sympathetic, conscientious teachers. 
With that kind of staff it is easy to develop a fine spirit of democracy. 
There isn’t any specific method or trick involved in securing it. It is some- 
thing inherent in the situation itself. In order to be sympathetic and con- 
scientious, teachers must be democratic. Conversely, teachers who are not 
sympathetic, conscientious, fair-minded, and cheerful will not be demo- 
cratic. 


Democracy in the Principal’s Guidance Activities 


More than anything else I have wanted my pupils, patrons, and teach- 
ers to regard me as fair. This means more to me than financial remunera- 
tion or outstanding scholastic achievement. It seems to me that being fair 
is about the same thing as being democratic. If you try to see things as the 
other fellow sees them, try to put yourself in his place, you are pretty likely 
to behave in a democratic manner. 

In my relations with pupils, especially in connection with discipline 
problems, I try always to be fair. When young people have trouble in 
school, there is always a reason for it, so I try to find out the cause of the 
trouble. Even when one finds the cause it is not always possible to correct 
the situation, but knowing the cause, one is sure to think about and to 
treat the pupil in quite a different manner. 

I recall, for example, a boy who seemed very nervous and had the 
greatest difficulty in concentrating on his school tasks. The situation looked 
different to the teachers when they learned that the boy’s mother was a 
patient in an institution for the mentally ill, and that the boy himself 
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had many responsibilities in a home with scarcely any modern comforts, 
They realized that under the same circumstances they too would have 
been nervous and would have found it difficult to keep their minds on 
school tasks. 

In some cases I have leaned over backwards to be fair and reasonable 
when the usual and perhaps the justifiable course of action would have 
been to remove the troublesome pupil from school. I have in mind one 
boy who was continually in trouble, who seemed always to be doing the 
things school pupils are not expected to do. I talked with him for hours, 
trying to find out why he was not interested in conforming to school cus- 
toms. He would always listen with more or less respect, depending on 
how much self-control I maintained, but I have often wondered why I 
seemed to make so little impression on him. If I were extremely angry and 
severe about some situation, he would become courteous but reserved. 
On the whole, I believe I was quite patient. Most youngsters feel sorry, 
or appear to, when they are scolded. I wanted Aim to be sorry for his un- 
social behavior but he never appeared to be. I could always be sure that 
before long he would do the same thing or something equally bad. He 
always took the attitude that he had done nothing wrong unless actual 
proof of his misconduct could be produced. When he knew he was posi- 
tively caught, he took whatever punishment was given him without ap- 
parent resentment. 

I could have taken the attitude that this boy interfered with the prog- 
ress of the pupil group and passed the problem on to someone else. | 
might have beaten him, as his foreign-born parents urged me to do. This 
was the way they made him obey them. But I did not beat him. Possibly 
I should have; some of my teachers believed that was just what he needed. 
They would have enjoyed it; possibly it might have done them good. | 
do not think it would have helped the boy. I wanted him to understand 
what right conduct was, to do right because he really wanted to do the 
right thing. 

One reason why I spent so much time with him was that, when | be- 
came familiar with his home life, I found it almost devoid of any pleas- 
ure. It consisted chiefly of long hours of rather unpleasant work before 
and after school, with terrific beatings for disobedience. Since at home 
the boy had been trained to be on the defensive, we had difficulty, of 
course, in changing his attitude toward school. And when he got inte 
difficulty outside of school, he would deny everything, admit nothing, or 
else not talk. Possibly this boy took advantage of my desire to be demo- 
cratic. He never indicated that he particularly appreciated my desire to be 
totally fair, but I may have made more of an impression than I realized. 
At least I still hope that this may have been true. 
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This case illustrates how conscientiously I try to practice democracy 
in dealing with my pupils. It is easy to get along with pupils who come 
from good homes and with those who come to school with good training 
in democratic ideals. Those who really need to learn about democracy 
are the pupils who never have had a real opportunity to live under demo- 
cratic conditions, pupils whose parents still reflect the Old-World, auto- 
cratic attitude. I do not mean to suggest that the need for training in 
democratic behavior is confined entirely to the children of the foreign 
born. Youngsters from some of our so-called nice homes need this train- 
ing just as seriously as they. I believe, however, that the school staff, by 
and large, is less likely to go all out in meeting the needs of our less 
fortunate children, and conversely, that we are more likely to condone the 
faults of some of the better dressed youngsters. 


Summary 


At Burnside School the pupils and teachers are relaxed. It is not always 
quiet and the lines are not always straight. We have some problems in 
discipline. But, on the whole, I believe we have a good, natural, demo- 
cratic atmosphere which is conducive to satisfactory child development. I 
believe thoroly in the democratic way and conscientiously try to practice 
what I believe. From day to day over a period of years I have consciously 
concentrated on developing a democratic morale. Teachers are encouraged 
to express their ideas for the benefit of the group and are assured that 
nothing they say will be held against them. They know that I agree with 
Voltaire when he said, “I disapprove of what you say, but I will defend 
to the death your right to say it.” 








The hills are dearest which our childish feet 
Have climbed the earliest; and the streams most sweet 
Are ever those at which our young lips drank. 


—John Greenleaf W hittier 





CHAPTER III 


Foundations of Citizenship 


educational leaders who are immediately concerned with citizenship 
building in the primary grades. Dykeman, in the first article, points 


2 Ts ARTICLES in Chapter III will be of special interest to teachers and 


Sout that even in the lower grades the program must take into account the 


growth and increased maturity of the older pupils. Appropriate types of 
individual and group responsibility are cited. 


Kelley writes of democratic living in the nursery school, explaining 


"how the youngsters there are taught to take turns, respect property rights, 


shelp one another, give due attention to personal appearance and health, 


and behave courteously. Interesting suggestions are given, too, on effective 


public relations, including the participation of nursery-school graduates 


Hin the community’s “recognition night” program. 


The next two articles, by Robison and Fliegner, respectively, pertain 


to second-grade programs. Robison emphasizes the importance of group 
decisions. Fliegner describes a social studies unit on aviation. 


The remainder of the chapter is concerned with third-grade work. 


Burns tells how the pupils’ daily interests and activities, such as their 


interest in the fall elections, were used as the basis of citizenship instruc- 
ition. She also explains how the work in literature and the observance of 
‘Memorial Day contributed to their citizenship program. Blom and Mc- 


Cullor compare the classroom with the community and tell how democracy 


‘functioned in their “miniature community.” Timmermann tells how a 
defense club originated in one third-grade classroom and how the club 


activities contributed to growth in good citizenship habits, Classroom 


}work in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic fundamentals, and so on, 


‘was often correlated with club activities. 


Much of the work described in these articles was of such a nature that, 


‘as Fliegner says, the children were not aware that they were developing 
Fessential democratic skills and habits. But many would agree with her 
further observation that “the finest type of citizenship training is that 


which results inevitably from regular classroom activities, democratically 


planned and carried out with a maximum of pupil participation.” The 
© objectives in citizenship education are much the same at all grade levels, 


but the procedures to be followed and the emphases in teaching must vary 
with the maturity and background of the pupils. 


Tue EprrortaL CoMMITTEE 
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GROWTH IN CITIZENSHIP TRAITS 
IN THE LOWER GRADES 


Kate DyKEMAN 


Principal, Lincoln School 
Scotia, New York 


pupils with grades from kindergarten ‘thru the fourth. Since this 
is not a wide grade range, our pupils obviously do not progress as 
far along the road to responsible citizenship as one would expect to find 
in a school having fifth- and sixth-grade classes; yet a significant begin- 
ning and wholesome growth can be observed. It is our aim to make each 
child feel that he is an important member of the group, that the group 
is not complete when he is absent, and that his rights and opinions are 
of equal importance to those of every other member in the group. At the 
same time, we try to make it clear that this position in the group and this 
consideration of one’s rights and opinions depend upon his own efforts 
to respect the rights and opinions of others in all group activities. 
Another democratic ideal that is stressed at Lincoln School is that of 
majority rule. However, respect for the opinion of the minority is also 
cultivated, for we want the pupils to know that the majority group is not 
necessarily right in all its decisions and actions. The teachers make as few 
rules as possible and encourage children to use their own judgment—to 
accept as much responsibility as they are able to assume in caring for 
themselves both in and out of school. 


[pe SCHOOL has an average registration of about two hundred 


Some Early Lessons in Practical Democracy 


Many children, upon entering kindergarten, have not yet learned to 
put on nor even to take off their wraps. In our school this is used as one 
of the first opportunities to bring them face to face with a definite personal 
responsibility. They are also expected to take care of their clothing. Rub- 
bers and overshoes are clipped together with their own snap clothespins. 
These must be put in the right place when they are taken off and wraps 
are always hung up by the children themselves. Similarly they are respon- 
sible for folding and putting away the rugs not in use. It is important that 
children be given such responsibilities at an early age. Otherwise, they 
do not learn that others have the same right to consideration which they 
expect for themselves. 

In kindergarten, too, some children have their first real experience in 
playing with other children. For them, such ideas as sharing toys, taking 
turns in choosing games, songs, and stories, and waiting one’s turn to play 
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at the sand table or with the blocks or to pass the crackers and napkins 
for the lunch period are entirely new. From their first days in school, 
however, they are given a great deal of experience in sharing, taking 
turns, and helping to decide upon and later to carry out the various group 
activities. 

During the pupil’s first semester at school, easel painting plays an im- 
portant part in his training for democratic living. Many children have at 
home their own sand tables or sand piles, building blocks, and other 
standard toys. Consequently, it usually is not difficult for them to share 
these things gracefully with one another. On the other hand, the easels 
usually are entirely new to them, and since only two can paint at a time, 
the turns do not come too often. It is difficult for many children at first 
to realize that if their turn does not come today it may tomorrow. How- 
ever, out of this experience soon comes the understanding that it is right 
and fair for them to share and share alike. 

As the weeks pass, it is necessary for them to share other tools and 
equipment, such as scissors, paste, saws, and hammers. Often they bring 
favorite toys to school and share these with their classmates. At Christmas 
and Easter, when children are bringing boxes to make into baskets, many 
bring two or three so that a child who is absent or who hasn’t been able 
to get one for himself may not be left out of group activities. 

It is interesting to watch the development of a kindergarten group. 
They enter school in September with so much to learn; they leave in June 
with democratic habits and attitudes well started. They have gained inde- 
pendence in judgment and in ability to follow directions. 


Citizenship Traits Improve in Grades I to IV 


From first grade on, children are given more and more responsibility 
in deciding questions for themselves, in making group decisions, and in 
caring for public property as well as for their own belongings. Tables, 
desks, and chairs must be kept clean and in good condition; erasers and 
chalk are to be left at the blackboard; papers must be kept off the floor. 
The janitor is one of the group, since he helps them in keeping the room 
clean, but they also share the responsibility of caring for the room. When 
paint, water, or milk is spilled, the person who spills it is responsible for 
cleaning it up immediately. A spirit of helpfulness and cooperation de- 
velops early where democratic practices such as these are followed. Chil- 
dren in our school are always eager to help when an accident occurs. 

The children quickly learn that books and other school equipment are 
bought for the use of all from funds raised by taxation, that they therefore 
belong to all. Since books are good friends and since they must be used 
for several years, it is only fair that the children who will use them in the 
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years to come should have them as clean and whole as possible. Therefore, 
our books are to be given special care. The result of this training is quite 
evident in the care and respect for books shown by our pupils by the time 
they reach the third and fourth grades. 

One second-grade teacher often reminds her pupils to ask themselves 
before requesting permission to do a certain thing, “Should I do this, or 
do I know that it is against the wishes of others?” When children can and 
do reason for themselves in this way, there is rarely any difficulty within 
the group. 

A sense of responsibility toward others is developed also by making 
children responsible for remembering excuses, report cards, milk and 
ticket money, unfinished work, and so on. If these things are not brought 
in on time, it makes extra work and means a loss of time for several peo- 
ple. The unfairness of such negligence is quickly recognized even by the 
smaller children. 

In our school the children who work more rapidly than others often 
are allowed to choose something they wish to do in their spare time. So 
far as possible they are allowed to decide for themselves whether or not 
the thing they wish to do will annoy others. In the upper grades one may 
find one group of children quietly knitting on Red Cross blocks. Or, 
perhaps some will be making picture books for sick children or for the 
Children’s Home. Others may be working on posters, preparing articles for 
social study projects, reading quietly from favorite books, or doing extra 
work on some other subject that is especially difficult for them. Children 
who have not had the advantage of training in responsible self-direction 
could not be trusted to work independently in such ways. 


A Final Word 


Democracy should mean more to the children now in school than to 
their elders because they live and are being taught by democratic princi- 
ples. Their daily activities are so arranged that they must think of others 
and share their work. Children, even in the lower grades, are learning to 
think and to express their thoughts. Most of them try to be unselfish and 
display a commendable degree of judgment and responsibility. 
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LIVING DEMOCRATICALLY IN A NURSERY SCHOOL 
OR PLAY-SCHOOL 


Harriet C. KELLEY 


Principal, Public School No. 63 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Play-School, which has an average attendance of thirty-five four- and 

five-year-old children. The Play-School is in the charge of a director 
and her assistant. The children, who come from an impoverished neigh- 
borhood, show by their behavior that little has been attempted previously 
toward creating in them the ideals of cooperative living. Almost every 
youngster comes to school feeling that he is a law unto himself. Indi- 
vidualism is truly of the rugged type. Nearly every fellow is out for him- 
self when he sees the swing, the sand pile, or the toy shelf with its wagons, 


| Pays BEGINNINGS in citizenship training are being made in our 


_ trains, airplanes, blocks, and other fascinating objects, beautiful in color 


and form and suggestive of varied interesting activities. 


Taking Turns 


The first lesson in democratic living is tactfully introduced by sug- 
gesting that each little person take his turn, even with the things that 
fairly call out to their eager, explorative hands and minds. One is taught 
to push the swing while his fellow explorer rides. Thus he not only serves 
but learns the joy of service rewarded, when he gets his turn in the swing 
with the former rider pushing him. Sometimes the one who has had his 
ride in the swing runs away to another attractive gadget before he has 
repaid in like service the one who pushed him. The watchful director calls 
his attention to the fact that he has enjoyed a service which now he has 
the opportunity to repay. Thus is laid the foundation stone of the principle 
of reciprocity, a word that he will hear and use in later years. Also, the 
fact that a responsibility accompanies every right is learned thru these give 
and take experiences of the Play-School program. 

Sometimes a young schemer manages to get ahead of his logical place 
in the line of those awaiting their turn for the swings. However, if one of 
his fellows is alert to the “steal,” he forcibly makes the schemer realize 
that it doesn’t pay to ride over the rights of others. The directors some- 
times are “blind” to this administration of justice, which is really more 
effectively learned than any lesson that one of them could teach to the same 
pupil. Public opinion, if not too forcibly impressed by a fellow citizen, is a 
wholesome influence in this play situation as well as in what we grown- 
ups term “real life.” 
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Property Rights 


Often some little tyrant attempts to take (perhaps succeeds in taking) 
another child’s ball, apple, or doll. A cry of “mine” attracts the attention of 
the directors who, of course, lead the youngster to see that property rights 
must be respected. Many such contentions must be adjusted before these 
little wnmoral people thoroly grasp the idea. 

Because these children cannot read, they are allowed first to use just 
any chair. But soon the possessive spirit asserts itself. Then the director 
seizes the opportunity to allow each person to mark his own chair, not 
with his name, but with a picture of a rabbit, dog, apple, or rose—some- 
thing that the child himself chooses from a pile of pictures previously cut 
out, or a picture that he brings from home. This is glued on the back of 
his chair. Thereafter the “mine, not thine” idea must be respected. 


Mutual Helpfulness 


In this group of youngsters, for the most part aggressive, there are 
usually some too timid, bashful, and self-conscious to assert themselves. 
This may be due to immaturity, to some physical handicap which marks 
the child as different from others, or simply to his lack of contacts. A group 
of more experienced second-term or second-year pupils is always eager to 
grasp the hands of such a child, for here is someone to whom they may 
become “teacher.” They teach him to remove and properly to hang up his 
coat and hat. He becomes their particular pupil until he is lost in other 
interests. 

Group evaluation is another important way in which the children help 
one another. We begin to cultivate an effective opinion by asking the whole 
group if a particular act or contribution made by an individual or group 
deserves our applause. After a time, the children learn how to sing and 
when to use this little song: 

We offer you appreciation. 
We really mean it from our hearts. 
You are our friend so true; 


We love you, yes, we do. 
We offer you appreciation. 


Often this tribute is paid without any direction or suggestion from an 
adult. 
Care of Personal Appearance and Health 


In the large mirror which hangs low in our pleasant room, nearly every 
youngster takes a full-length view of himself—particularly of herself! 
The director encourages this at first by looking into the mirror and 
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announcing, “The mirror says that I am ready for inspection.” The ever 
ready imitators quickly follow the suggestion. When it seems advisable, a 
particular point in the daily inspection is strongly emphasized. The nurse 
and school physician visit the Play-School at regular intervals and on call 
of the director. At the beginning of the term some youngsters may re- 
quire help with the care of their ears or noses—or both. Personal responsi- 
bility soon develops, however, as the director and the other children take 
note of these needs and give the necessary help. 


Courtesy 


Politeness is stressed at all times in the Play-School, perhaps most effec- 
tively when refreshments are being served. At the tables, where six or 
eight children eat together, the prunes, hot cereal, or bread and honey and 
and milk are served from brightly colored dishes. One child at each table, 
who is chosen as host or hostess, passes the napkins and pours the milk 
or cocoa from utensils comparable to his size. He is quickly challenged if 
he disregards or misinterprets any of the rules of correct procedure. As 
each pupil is served he is required by his fellows to say “thank you” for 
the service rendered. The one serving is quickly reminded, if need be, to 
ask pardon for any mishap due to his awkward service. 

The mothers provide birthday cakes for each birthday that comes dur- 
ing the school year. A child whose birthday falls on Saturday or Sunday 
has his party on Friday or Monday. At these parties the child having the 
birthday learns to be an amiable host or hostess, while the group learns 
how to be intelligent guests. These occasions sometimes afford excellent 
opportunity to see whether or not the youngsters have really profited by 
certain teaching done in other situations. 


Allies of the School in Citizenship Building 


The mothers of Play-School children meet with the director and the 
principal bimonthly. At one meeting this year the topic was “Why I Send 
My Child to Play-School.” Since every mother likes to talk about her child, 
expression was spontaneous. It was like a testimonial meeting, as one after 
another gave her reasons. A minister, who is also a parent and an active 
citizen acquainted with our neighborhood problems, was invited to lead 
one of the discussions. In this meeting we considered the joint responsi- 
bility of home, school, and church for the development of these four- and 
five-year-old youngsters. On occasion the nurse and school physician are 
present to answer the mothers’ questions on nutrition and health care. 

Arrangements are made to have a policeman, fireman, and postman 
visit the Play-School semiannually. From these contacts with the repre- 
sentatives of government, municipal and federal, the little ones early learn 
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that they have other helpers besides those in the home, church, and school. 
On the evenings after these officers have called, parents hear many things 
about the city’s and Uncle Sam’s affairs. Especially noticeable, after the 
visits, is the children’s insistence that safety rules be obeyed and their in- 
creased respect for the flag which represents our country. 

Twice annually we hold Play-School sessions in the evening, with the 
fathers as special guests. Here the fathers learn much about the construc- 
tive abilities of their offspring and learn too that these restless little crea- 
tures can be directed in systematic, useful endeavors. The Play-School 
mothers serve dinner at the school building. Since the first demonstration, 
the parents have cooperated happily in these sessions. The father, perhaps 
already familiar with the names of his child’s playmates, gets acquainted 
and “swaps” stories with the fathers of his child’s companions. Thus, he 
learns something of the homes that are exchanging influences with his 
own. After these sessions a father’s expectant inquiry, “What happened 
at Play-School today?” puts him into the position of an interested learner, 
with his four-year-old as the proud and happy teacher. 

In June there are Play-School graduation exercises, held in connection 
with what is known as “Recognition Night.” On this occasion the children 
who have completed their work in the Play-School and are ready to enter 
the first grade share honors with the community’s high-school graduates 
and take their part in the graduation exercises. This public recognition, 
we believe, is a valuable incentive to desirable behavior and a helpful 
device in citizenship building. 


Conclusion 


If thru our efforts at cooperative living the children in the Play-School 
are developing attitudes that make for nobler living, all that is expected 
will have been accomplished. Basic in our program is the assumption that 
character education is the foundation of good citizenship in a democracy. 
The measure of our success or the frequency of our failure cannot now 
be determined accurately. We can only hope that our attempts to initiate 
the attitude and habit of cooperation, and our efforts to have children 
practice good citizenship consistently, will have a vital and favorable in- 
fluence on community attitudes and behavior patterns many years hence. 
We see many evidences that during the Play-School period the children 
have “increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and 


” 


man. 
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SECOND-GRADE PUPILS LEARN RESPECT FOR THE 
WILL OF THE MAJORITY 


Janie A. Rosison 


Teacher, Demonstration School, Mississippi State College for Women 
Columbus, Mississippi 


used in training student teachers for work in the field of elementary 
education. In the kindergarten and first six grades, 250 children are 
enrolled. The children in the kindergarten come from all sections of the 
city—for it is not “free”—but those in the grades come from the adjacent 
district. The pupils represent all classes of society as to economic, social, 
and cultural backgrounds. The interests, abilities, and skills of the children 
vary greatly tho they may be regarded as a normal group in every way. 
This report suggests a few of the many classroom and playground 
experiences of the second-grade children during the school year 1941-42 
thru which the attitude of respect for the will of the majority was culti- 
vated. Those selected are merely illustrative of numerous situations that 
contributed directly to the cultivation of this desirable attitude. Thruout 
the year we tried to adhere to the policy of letting children raise and solve 
their own problems so far as they could, even letting them make mistakes 
if the mistakes would afford valuable learning experiences. 


Ts scHoot from which this report is made is a demonstration school, 


Deciding upon Classroom Activities 


For some time the youngsters had been studying about “Our Foods: 
How and Where We Get Them.” One day, after reading a story about 
clothing, a boy came forward with a request that we find out all about 
our clothes as we had been doing about our food. Community helpers 
were of much interest to the children in this group. So, the boy’s sug- 
gestion was discussed by the whole class, the teacher pointing out some of 
the different materials that would be involved in the study—cotton, wool, 
linen, silk, rayon, leather, and rubber. Much interest was manifested and 
after full discussion the class voted to begin work as soon as possible on 
their study of clothing. 

As the work proceeded there were many occasions for making de- 
cisions by majority vote, decisions as to the class excursions to be taken, the 
designs to be selected, displays to be arranged, booklets to be made, and 
so on. A trip was made to a dry goods store to see materials on the shelves 
and counters. The designs were studied and original patterns were made 
by the children. These original designs were arranged on a bulletin board 
for class evaluation. The three best, as decided by the group, were left on 
display. Plaid materials were examined carefully as to colors, designs, and 
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threads. This resulted in the boys making little hand looms or “weave-it” 
frames, while another group, having decided on the colors they liked best, 
dyed thread preparatory to weaving some cloth. The choices of the colors 
and designs were made by vote of the class. The children wrote stories 
about these experiences and the group selected the best ones for the bulle- 
tins and booklets which they were making. Thru all these activities the 
pupils were learning to be good followers as well as good leaders, to recog- 
nize and respect the abilities and opinions of others. 

As the Christmas season approached, the question of what gifts the 
children would like to make for their mothers and fathers was one of 
much interest. Among the many suggestions offered as to gifts for the 
mothers were calendars, hot dish mats, and knitting or work boxes. Each 
suggestion was considered as to the materials needed, the time required to 
complete, and the desirability of the proposed gift. As a result of this dis- 
cussion, the group decided to make knitting or work boxes, using round 
oatmeal boxes which would be painted on the inside and covered on the 
outside with construction paper on which conventional designs had been 
drawn. Individual taste was to be exercised as to the designs and colors. 
Thus the majority decided on the gift to be made but reserved the right 
to express their own individuality thru the decoration of it. The work being 
done in the children’s homes for soldiers, particularly the knitting, doubt- 
less had its influence on their selection of the knitting box as a gift for 
the mothers. In deciding upon a remembrance for their fathers, the ques- 
tion was treated in much the same way. By majority vote a match-scratcher 
was selected as the most desirable gift and even the minority entered into 
the project with enthusiasm. 


Choosing Playground Activities 


The first three grades in the Demonstration School have their play 
period at the same hour. Because the groups are mixed, the experiences of 
pupils in any one class are difficult to analyze. Freedom to play with any 
group is allowed. The play period is supervised, but not directed, by the 
teachers. Playground equipment consists of swings, bars, poles, ladders, 
balls, and ropes. 

In this quite free environment, however, there are many occasions for 
learning to accept and cooperate with the will of the majority. For ex- 
ample, in a play experience as commonplace as jumping the rope, group 
decisions must be made as to whether the children will “chase the fox,” 
jump as many times as the leader, jump in couples, or take turns each 
jumping until he misses. Similar decisions as to both what and how to 
play can be observed as the various groups play ball or engage in such 
games as “Farmer in the Dell,” “London Bridge,” and “Red Rover.” 
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Preserving Individuality 


Altho respect for the will of the majority was cultivated deliberately in 
the second-grade program to which this article refers, individual growth 
and respect for each child’s personality were kept clearly in view. Pupils 
were given many experiences to provide for growth and self-expression, for 
making personal decisions and choices as to their use of mediums such 
as paints, clay, boxes, toys, blocks, and tools. Every child was encouraged 
to participate in the class discussions out of which majority decisions grew. 
The ideas of the timid, retiring child were given as much consideration 
as those of the most aggressive. Respect for and cooperation with the ex- 
pressed will of the majority is a basic concept of democracy but needs to 
‘be counterbalanced at all times with opportunity for individual initiative 
and growth. 











SECOND-GRADE PUPILS STUDY AVIATION—AND GROW 
IN CITIZENSHIP 


MINNIE FLIEGNER 


Teacher, Findley School 
Akron, Ohio 


craft and he tells me lots about planes.” “When I grow up I’m going 


” 6 


] BROUGHT THIS AIRPLANE to show the class.” “My father works at Air- 


to be a pilot.” “Can we study about planes?” These and similar re- 
marks played an important part in the teacher’s decision that aviation was 
the unit of activity for her group of 2A-3B children. 

What better activity could have been chosen to develop “essential demo- 
cratic skills”? Everything was there: aviation was timely, it was interesting 
to practically every child in the group, an abundance of material could be 
procured, it had unlimited possibilities for the development of good atti- 
tudes and skills, it could be treated as simply or as intensely as interest and 
ability warranted, and it could be integrated with every subject in the 
curriculum, Moreover, every child in the group could be brought into the 
activity, which is an important aspect in any unit of work. 

Preliminary research came first. The teacher and some of the children 
took trips to two libraries. Here books were examined for pictures and 
content. Statements such as these were frequently heard: “This book is 
too hard for me to read but it looks interesting. Will you read it to us?” 
“My father sent these pictures to us.” “My mother asked me what I wanted 
from town and I said a book on aviation.” 

Making scrapbooks proved a happy and valuable experience. First a 
class scrapbook was planned but such a wealth of material was available 
that each child soon wanted one of his own. Here arose the question of 
buying the books. “Mother said I couldn’t buy a scrapbook unless I earned 
the money,” announced one pupil, but he did it and paid for it cent by 
cent. Eventually every child in the room had his own scrapbook in which 
to work during free time. There developed a fine feeling of sharing. Com- 
ments were often heard such as, “I already have one picture of an air- 
plane carrier. Who would like this one?” Many children planned to ager 
up their books during the summer vacation, 

For the work period the children chose the things they wanted and 
needed to build—airplanes, hangars, carriers, signs, and trucks. The girls 
made pipestem cleaner dolls and dressed them as pilots, sailors, or soldiers. 
Evaluation of one another’s work made the children critical and ob- 
servant. “I am having trouble with this. Can anyone help me?” “I like 
your airplane, but it isn’t the right color.” At all times the teacher en- 
couraged the children to work out their own solutions. If a job was started, 
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they were asked to complete it even tho they found it quite difficult. Fre- 
quently the children themselves commented, “We mustn’t waste mate- 
rials.” The only cash output was twenty-one cents for paint. 

Oral discussions waxed warm at times. If a child made a statement 
with which another child disagreed, he was asked to prove his point. This 
he did by books, pictures, or the word of an adult. One lad had a sister 
who was taking flying lessons. When the group was deadlocked on an 
issue Dean could always straighten things out “after I ask my sister!” An 
aviation club was formed and officers were elected by secret ballot. The 
rudiments of parliamentary law were given to the children. An extremely 
popular boy was chosen for president. He was well informed but almost 
inarticulate. After a few meetings, however, he made noticeable progress 
in self-expression. His oral language in one month surpassed anything he 
had been able to do in all the previous months. 

The children were unaware that they had developed essential demo- 
cratic skills and habits, but such was certainly the case to a most gratifying 
degree. Perhaps the finest type of citizenship training is that which results 
inevitably from regular classroom activities, democratically planned and 
carried out with a maximum of pupil participation. 











DEMOCRACY AT WORK IN A THIRD GRADE 


A. VioLta Burns 


Principal, Lincoln School 
Rutland, Vermont 


EPTEMBER 1941! From classrooms thruout the building, with loud and 
youthful vigor, came the words of the song, “God bless America, 
Land that I love.” What did the children know of this land and its 

heritage? Had we, as teachers, taken it for granted that children naturally 
absorb a sense of the meaning of democracy? With the world in such a 
state of unrest, should a deliberate, more direct effort be made to teach 
children about the growth of this democracy and the struggles of our 
forefathers who gave it to us to preserve? If so, how were we to accom- 
plish this? 

Facing these questions, we decided to use every opportunity to im- 
plant in children the desire to become good citizens, to help them under- 
stand that the better citizens they became the more valuable they would 
be to their country. The objectives we set up were as follows: (a) to instil 
love, pride, and appreciation for our country and its traditions; and (b) to 
create a sense of responsibility and a desire for service. 

Instead of launching a traditional routine program of teaching honesty 
this week and self-reliance next, or of presenting material in isolated situa- 
tions, two approaches were planned. First, we decided to use the children’s 
activities, problems, and interests as these occurred daily in the classrooms. 
Next, for our work in literature we selected materials which provide a 
background for the appreciation and understanding of American life and 
our American heritage. 


Building Citizenship thru Daily Interests and Activities 


As is true in many communities, our schoolhouse is used as a voting 
center when elections are held. Last fall, as the booths were being put in 
place, a discussion arose in our room as to why people voted and how it 
was done. Here was an opportunity for citizenship work, growing naturally 
out of the children’s current interests. They studied the sample ballots and 
the election posters. They questioned and observed all that was going on. 
Soon the class understood that voting is a part of American life and that 
it is a privilege not enjoyed in many countries. Following this activity, 
matters of importance in the classroom were debated freely and often 
were decided by voting, sometimes by acclamation and sometimes by ballot. 
When ballots were used the class chose election clerks to count the ballots 
and to tabulate the results. 
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A different but quite meaningful experience in citizenship occurred 
when the boys in this grade became careless and trampled over the lawn 
in one spot until it was worn bare. They pleaded guilty before a “jury 
of their peers” and volunteered to bring spades, rakes, and seed to reseed 
the space. They allowed the janitor only to supervise the work. While 
they were busy another group began to chide them about the kind of 
work they were doing and about the way they were “leaning on their 
shovels.” Really angry, the workers dropped their shovels and rakes and 
trooped in, asking for an explanation. What a session followed! These 
children, who came from homes relatively untouched by real depression, 
had developed even at their age an unwholesome scorn for common labor 
and toward relief workers. The teacher explained some of the things which 
had occurred during the depression years and gave some of the reasons 
why the government had created agencies to give work to men who needed 
it. Soon they began to realize that, except for more favorable opportunities, 
their own fathers might have been among those employed on public 
projects. Out of the discussion came a feeling of greater respect for work- 
ers and some appreciation of the rights of American citizens to earn a 
living. They returned to their task and finished it—during a downpour 
of rain! These same boys watched carefully to see that no one walked on 
their lawn. When school closed for the summer vacation, the grass was 
growing well. 

Many lessons in citizenship the pupils learned from one another. For 
example, in one instance two boys had broken windows. The class decided 
that each should earn enough money to pay for the glass. One boy was 
overheard to say, “Why should I bother?” Whereupon he was reprimanded 
by the other boy, who was working to pay his bill, “But you owe the 
money, and if you are honest you'll work it out.” Thru such class-imposed 
assignments, pupils experienced the sense of well-being which comes from 
doing the right thing because it is right. 


Citizenship Work thru Literature and Correlated Activities 


The last week of school, after a party had been planned as a sort of 
final celebration, an exciting discussion took place. A minority group, led 
by a youngster whose aggressiveness was in keeping with his curly red 
hair, demanded that the class hold a meeting to reconsider the matter. 
This group felt that the money to be spent on the party should be invested 
in defense stamps. The little girl who had made the motion the day before 
to have the party said that she was willing to withdraw her motion but 
that she did not know how to “unvote.” After the teacher explained in 
simple terms how a motion could be rescinded, the question was recon- 
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sidered. Such a situation gave new meaning to the teacher’s words when 
she said: “Here in America we have freedom of speech—the right to speak 
for what we think is right. But we must abide by the vote of the majority.” 
Did those eight-year-old boys and girls understand? Of course they did. 
The majority again favored holding the party but the minority found 
genuine satisfaction in expressing their convictions. 

The children of this third-grade class, eager for stories, read and heard 
of the Pilgrims, and of many such persons as Johnny Appleseed, John 
Bunyan, Ethan Allen, Nathan. Hale, George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, and Betsy Ross. They relived the experiences of the pioneers, 
traveling in covered wagons and fighting Indians, forest fires, and even 
grasshoppers. Thru stories of Luther Burbank, Thomas Edison, Eli Whit- 
ney, and Alexander Graham Bell they began to appreciate the courage and 
perseverance of great scientists and inventors. The children were interested, 
too, in real, living heroes. Thus, many items found in newspapers were 
brought in to share with others. The story of the bravery of one hundred 
people in a little New Hampshire town fighting a forest fire day and 
night was, as expressed by the boys, “a thriller.” 

The outbreak of war brought stories of great interest—particularly the 
events at Pearl Harbor and the achievements of Jimmy Doolittle and 
General MacArthur. Renewed interest was shown in the flag and its mean- 
ing, and in the “Pledge of Allegiance” to the flag. Several lesson periods 
were concerned with what the flag represents, the proper way to display 
it, and the proper way to salute it. The simple morning prayer for our 
country which we had been using each day no longer seemed appropriate. 
Several poems were read for suggestions but none seemed to satisfy. One 
day someone suggested that we write our own prayer. This we did, each 
one contributing a phrase or part of a line, or helping to modify some 
part of it. The prayer follows: 


Dear Heavenly Father, 

Bless Thy good Americans everywhere. 
Bless our President. Help him to keep us free. 
Bless our soldiers, brave and strong; 

Bless our sailors, true and loyal; 

Bless our pilots flying high, 

God be with them in the sky. 

Bless Thy people of America 

In the rocky hills, in the great cities, 

In the sunny valleys, on the lonely prairies. 
This is our prayer. 

O Mighty Lord, 

Keep America free. 

Hear us and answer us, dear Lord. Amen. 
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The celebration of national holidays was correlated with literature, 
using stories that would help to reveal the significance of whatever holi- 
day was being observed. An effort was made, too, to supplement the 
stories with meaningful activities out of which definite concepts would 
grow. For example, instead of observing Memorial Day as it is often done, 
merely with a series of songs, recitations, and dramatizations more or less 
chosen at random and conveying no real meaning of the holiday, we tried 
to make Memorial Day vital. A short distance from the schoolhouse is 
an old cemetery where lie the soldiers of early wars. So we planned to go 
there to decorate their graves and to have a brief program appropriate to 
the day. 

Committees were appointed to get permission from the proper authori- 
ties, to locate the graves, to gather and arrange flowers, and to consult 
the school patrol about safety in crossing the streets. Before starting, the 
children decided that this was not a parade, but as one little girl expressed 
it, “a solemn procession.” We should, therefore, walk slowly to and from 
the cemetery, and refrain from talking. It was a bright, sunny day. The 
wind rippled thru the tall grass on the hillside and caught in the folds of 
the many flags. The story of the first Memorial Day, when the women of 
the Confederacy decorated the graves, and that of General John Logan’s 
effort to make Memorial Day a national holiday were simply told. The 
children repeated the “Pledge of Allegiance” to the flag and their prayer for 
our country. Then, after the “Gettysburg Address,” quietly and reverently 
the children placed their flowers on the graves, the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
was fervently sung, and the procession returned to school. We hope that 
this observance will be long remembered by all who participated. 


Evaluation 


Our experience seems to show rather clearly that the stories of Amer- 
ican personages and events can be used effectively with third-grade chil- 
dren to provide the background needed for an understanding and appre- 
ciation of democracy. Likewise, it shows that interesting and worthwhile 
material available in current newspapers and magazines can be used at 
this level to teach children that democracy pertains not only to the past 
but also to the present and future. Another approach suggested by what 
was done in this class would be a similar program of study, using the 
poetry and songs of America. The children liked the discussion periods. 
They gained in ability to express themselves. They were careful in passing 
judgment. They accepted the verdict of the majority. They learned to take 
responsibility. Growth in these and other citizenship traits: are sufficient 
evidence that we have progressed toward the goals we had set. 








A THIRD-GRADE CLASSROOM SERVES AS A 
MINIATURE COMMUNITY 


E. C. Bom, Principal 
and 
Vivian McCuttor, Supervising Teacher 


Practice School, State Teachers College 
Fredonia, New York 


ACH CLASSROOM in an elementary school is in reality a small com- 
munity of boys and girls. In this small community the teacher 
should guide the process of living together in a democratic way, 
a way so satisfying to the children that thruout their lives they will tolerate 
no other. If we believe that democracy should control the way in which 
we regard ourselves and behave toward our neighbors, then every school 
activity should contribute to the process of living together democratically. 


Typical Activities in a Classroom Community 


In the third-grade classroom with which this article is concerned, em- 
phasis is laid on every pupil’s doing his part to make our “community” 
a happy, healthy place in which to live. Every available opportunity is 
seized upon to give significant practice in wholesome, democratic living. 
Each month assistants are chosen by members of the group to regulate 
the temperature of the room, to take care of lighting, keep the room neat 
and tidy, care for the flowers, feed the pets, and do various other tasks 
that make life more pleasant for the whole group. At the end of the month 
each assistant makes a report which enables him and his classmates to 
see how well he has been accepting his responsibilities. 

We stress the fact that the health of each individual is the concern not 
only of himself but of the group. For example, young Johnny had the 
misfortune to break his arm. Everyone was eager to help him with his 
various tasks, of course, and everyone was eager to know how a bone could 
be broken, how it would look, and how it could grow together. “Let’s 
find out” was the conclusion—and what fun it was! One boy, whose 
father was a doctor, brought X-ray pictures. Johnny himself brought the 
X-ray picture of his arm. As a science activity we made X-ray pictures of 
each child’s hand. The local health department loaned us a skeleton and 
the public health nurse came and talked to us about it. Among other 
things, we learned about the kind of foods that are good for bone building; 
also, that bones bend rather easily while children are growing, with the 
result that children sometimes develop crooked limbs and faulty posture. 
The latter fact induced us to create pupil committees to see whether or 
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not our chairs and tables were the right height and whether they were 
correctly placed with reference to lighting. When the cast was removed 
from Johnny’s arm, it was brought proudly into the classroom for exhibi- 
tion. In completing all these activities to the satisfaction of these eight- 
year-olds, they acquired much scientific knowledge about health problems 
and made commendable growth in desirable health attitudes and prac- 
tices. 

Thoughtfulness for others, an important quality in democratic behavior, 
is cultivated in this third-grade class thru actual experiences. One illustra- 
tion of such projects is the picture book of their own paintings which the 
class made for the children of the kindergarten. The carefulness with 
which the pictures were selected, the consideration given to the immaturity 
of the children who were to receive the book, the practical suggestions 
given, to say nothing about the good sportsmanship displayed in accepting 
criticism and responsibility, were highly gratifying. The presentation of 
the book was a high point. Eager four-year-olds received it from the 
third-grade representatives and proud third graders listened attentively 
as their class secretary read the “thank you” letter from the kindergartners. 
“It was a lot of work, but it was worth doing” was the verdict of the class. 

Misunderstandings and intolerance between those of different cultures 
and nationalities are found in our small schoolroom communities as well 
as in the larger localities of which they are a part. In our classroom we 
are trying hard to substitute hate for the unworthy things people do for 
the more usual hate of the people themselves. Not long ago two small 
lads of different foreign parentage staged a spectacular little battle of their 
own. After it was over and the tumult had died down, the situation was 
used as a teaching opportunity. Soon our small citizens were bringing in 
newspapers written in foreign languages, some 1942 editions and some 
that had been carefully preserved from as far back as 1932. Our collection 
included Chinese, Italian, Norwegian, German, Jewish, and Swedish 
newspapers. As each new type was brought in, the group hunted thru 
references to find out more about that nation. There were many interest- 
ing discussions and reports. Many of the pupils could give to their class- 
mates choice bits of the culture of some foreign nation—sometimes a 
beautiful piece of music, a copy of a famous painting, a delightful folk 
song, a story, a piece of artistic needlework, or a choice piece of carving. 
The two small boys who had fought to show the supremacy of nationali- 
ties soon forgot their intolerance and worked side by side as Americans, 
eager to learn new things and to gain an understanding and appreciation 
of the culture of all nations. By such procedures we strive to make toler- 
ance the byproduct of what is taught and of the way in which everything 
is taught. 
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Experience in setting up standards for group achievement and in ap- 
plying those standards to evaluate what is done surely is an important 
element in citizenship training. Moreover, this is something which eight. 
year-olds can do with surprising skill. The boys and girls in this third. 
grade class, for example, undertook to paint friezes to decorate the walls 
of the classroom. As the work progressed not all of it met with the ap. 
proval of the group. The pupils began to realize the importance of main. 
taining high standards of achievement. Immediately they began to develop 
criteria. The class asked questions and gave suggestions and criticisms, 
Out of their discussions came a set of criteria as selective as many that 
have been made by much more mature minds. Perhaps even more im- 
portant, these standards became part of the language of evaluation for 
these pupils, a pattern followed in appraising many other activities later 
in the year. 

As often as possible we try to enlarge the pupils’ concept of their “com- 
munity” and to broaden their understanding of civic responsibility. Such 
an opportunity came when we began planning to save and collect waste 
paper. A large carton had been brought in and the class was discussing an 
appropriate label for it. One pupil suggested, “Third-Grade Waste Paper.” 
“Oh no,” replied another. “It isn’t just ours. It’s for the whole country. 
We are just a small part.” On the basis of this timely remark and the 
discussion which followed it, the class agreed unanimously to label the 
carton: “Paper for Defense.” 

There have been frequent indications that the democracy practiced 
in our classroom carries over into other situations—that children find it 
so satisfying that they take it outside their own little schoolroom com- 
munity. One further illustration will be cited. The eight-year-olds of this 
class worked out a plan for a library in another portion of the school build- 
ing and have assumed major responsibility for its care. The position of 
class librarian has afforded valuable experience. The librarian and a com- 
mittee of helpers checked out books for other members of the group, saw 
to it that the library was left in tidy condition, attended to the ventilation 
and lighting, provided flowers, recommended books, and assisted pupils 
in using the card catalog and in finding books for various purposes. Over 
a period of time many children had the opportunity to share in these re 
sponsibilities which helped each one to build up a feeling of self-confidence. 
In performing such duties the children became conscious of progress in 
their own daily achievements and were happy and secure in the whole- 
some working relationship which they maintained with other children. 
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Significance of Democracy in the Classroom 


Children who have many such experiences in democratic activity as 
those herein described gain in self-respect, in their respect for the various 
groups to which they belong, and in their understanding of democratic 
behavior. A wholesome school community of this type contributes many 
valuable and immediate services to the larger community in which it is 
located and lays the surest possible foundation for lives of genuine service 
in years to come. Many of the ways of acting that produce desired results 
where small numbers of individuals are concerned are equally effective 
when employed in situations that embrace large geographic areas and 
many people. Altho it does not necessarily follow that the adult will profit 
by all his childhood experiences, the evidence is unmistakably clear that 
oft-repeated activities, and the prevailing attitudes and habits of child- 
hood years, are reflected in later life. Hence, we confidently hope and be- 
lieve that the good citizens in our miniature classroom community will as- 
sume increasingly important responsibilities as they take their respective 
places in larger social groups. 








THIRD-GRADE PUPILS FORM A DEFENSE CLUB 
MatTILpA TIMMERMANN 


Teacher, Public School 33 
Manhattan, New York City 


when the pressure of formal subjects is displaced by informal 

conversation and an atmosphere of friendly cooperation. In such 
a setting, the children relate many personal experiences to the teacher and 
to one another and help to originate many worthwhile activities. 


H«= INTERESTING a Classroom can be for both pupils and teacher, 


Formation of the Club 


Our club seems to have had its origin when Blanche suggested to her 
third-grade classmates that all of us should begin to save paper “for de- 
fense.” Inez added that everyone must begin to save tires for defense, also. 
Then in came the school’s young agent, asking whether or not anyone 
wanted to buy defense stamps. Of course we had buyers! And how busi- 
nesslike the procedure was—mimeographed paper form to sign for stamps 
wanted; and, later, a signature to verify that the stamps had been re- 
ceived. This was no makeshift process for small school children but one 
that the pupils would be using all thru life. The class was so enthusiastic 
about the country’s defense, and so much interested in the part which they 
might have in it, that some form of class activity pertaining to defense 
was inevitable. 

We had elected two class officers: John as president, and Joan as vice- 
president. “Couldn’t we form a club?” asked Joseph. “Let’s call it a 
defense club,” spoke up Rudolph. “Could we have buttons or badges?” 
Robert asked. So we decided to have a club—a defense club—with badges 
for all! " 

Of course our club had to have an object. After much discussion, 
Sammy suggested the slogan which the group adopted: “To be good 
citizens.” This meant having fine attitudes in school, at home, and in the 
community. It also meant that we would help in every way possible in 
carrying out the rules and regulations of our government, especially in its 
all-out war effort. 

The class drew up the rules of the club. The coveted badges materialized 
into tiny bows of ribbon, in patriotic colors, mounted on small safety pins. 
The group decided that everyone would receive a “badge” every day. 
Then, when anyone broke the rules of the club he would forfeit the badge 
until he had earned it back again by doing something noteworthy. 
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How the Club Functioned 


I, the teacher, was more than thrilled with the results of this pupil- 
originated club. Joseph likes to fight, to fight hard, as boys of this age do. 
Soon after our club was established, he “picked on” Lewis, who did not 
seem to be in the mood for fighting. Lewis’ pals complained to me about 
“Joseph’s fight.” Before I had much time to think about it, Joseph came to 
me with his badge in his hand. “Here, Mrs. T., I broke the rules,” he 
confessed. Then he set to work to win it back. Undoubtedly this self- 
discipline meant much more to Joseph than any form of teacher-inflicted 
discipline. 

A troublesome problem which our defense club helped to solve was 
that of promptly getting the attention of the entire class when they were 
working in groups. This is how we solved it. During our talks, Nicholas 
mentioned the “victory sign,” “V” or “- -- —”. At the same time, Andrew 
improvised a Morse code sender with a small ruler placed over a pencil, 
and said, “Mrs. T., I can send the ‘V’ signal. Dot, dot, dot, dash.” So, we 
decided to use this signal for “attention.” From that time on when some 
designated pupil or myself wished to get the attention of the class, we 
either said, “Victory,” and raised our fingers to form the “V” or tapped 
out three dots and a dash with a pencil on the blackboard or on a desk. 
The class response amazed me. Instead of the usual “Class, attention,” 
how much more effective it was to give the watchword, “Victory.” 

When we were campaigning for newspapers, scrap rubber, tin cans, 
and so on, it was a real joy to watch the children carry them in. One day 
Leo came with a big bundle of old Victrola records. Instead of taking 24 
cents a record for himself, he contributed the salvage money to the school. 
This represented a real sacrifice, for many of these West-Side children are 
brought up in homes that offer very little, materially or spiritually. I 
feel sure that the club helped to unify the class in its efforts and to 
strengthen their interests in school and community. 

The celebration of “I Am an American Day” was a significant oc- 
casion for our defense club. Altho we could not attend the celebration in 
Central Park as a class, many of the children did arrange to go and came 
back with reports on the speech of Mayor La Guardia. Correlated with 
this celebration, and in keeping with the spirit of the club, was an essay 
project on the theme, “What It Means to Me To Be an American.” Before 
the essays were written, lively discussions were carried on. In these, the 
children learned to listen to one another and to honor the different opinions 
of their classmates. Practically every child entered into the discussion and 
their responses showed that already these youngsters had begun to realize 
how lucky we are to be living in a democracy. 
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“We don’t have to be afraid in this country,” said Joseph. 

“We can go to any church we want to, but in Europe they can’t,” said 
Kathleen. 

“We have fun in school; we can play on the playground,” said Sam, 

“I like to save my money and buy defense stamps,” Eleanor told us, 
“for that helps our country a whole lot.” 

Theresa’s story was one of those selected for unusual merit in our 
school. Thru our discussions and in the actual writing of the essays the 
children broadened their vocabularies. This is particularly valuable to 
child of foreign-born parents. 

Thru the club activities we have discovered various forms of hidden 
talent. For example, Nicholas, at first timid, became the class storyteller, 
He always had a story suitable for our defense club program—perhaps 3 
story about marines, soldiers, or air-raid wardens. 

Drill work essential to the mastery of academic skills was correlated 
with our theme. Some of our arithmetic practice with the processes of 
multiplication, division, addition, and subtraction were based on real ex- 
periences, growing out of the problems and activities with which the de 
fense club was confronted. For example, we had to figure how much rib 
bon we needed for badges, how much it would cost, how many yards we 
would get for 10 cents, how much money we would have to spend, and 
the amount of change involved in various transactions. Similar problems 
were solved with respect to buying the pins. Part of our drill work on 
tables was carried out as a game, with one child as a “defense officer,” ot 
air-raid warden, “drilling” his volunteers. The amount of money collected 
for scrap materials helped in our multiplication, too, and the sale of defense 
stamps served as the basis for many interesting problems. 

Spelling lessons often were an outcome of our discussions. Such words 
as “stamps,” “defense,” “bonds,” “sailors,” “soldiers,” “save,” “guard, 
“paper,” and “waste” were used, and sometimes words from the patriotic 
songs which the children loved to sing. 

Much of our reading was done from books and magazines that con 
tained stories of soldiers, sailors, defense, aviation, or Americanization. 
Since not many graded readers are yet available on these new topics, we 
relied rather heavily on Gates, Huber, and Peardon’s New Work-Play 
Book.’ The children tore the pages out and used one page at a time, 
usually one a day. In this way, the pupils were prevented from working too 
far ahead without proper supervision. It also kept them interested in what 
was coming next. 


1Gates, Arthur I.; Huber, Miriam B.; and Peardon, Celeste C. New Work-Play Book. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1940. 
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Composition and storytelling have been mentioned already. Penman- 
ship practice, including emphasis on good letter formation, was provided 
in connection with story writing and spelling. At this level in our school 
the pupils use manuscript writing. 

Our school is one of the few in New York City in which the 3A’s have 
the chance to cook. We took up simple problems in nutrition, which is so 
vital to the nation’s war program. One of*the things the children learned to 
cook was rice, and afterward several related how they had cooked it at 
home for the family. 

We had access to a fine collection of modern pictures thru the visual 
aids department of the school. Hence, many pictures were used on avia- 
tion and other subjects related to our defense club. The pictures are 
mounted with a short explanation to accompany each one. 

Our crafts work was quite interesting. The pupils made first-aid sets 
for the home. First, they obtained small wooden cheese boxes, the long 
narrow ones in general use. These were painted blue and on each one was 
pasted a sign, “First Aid.” Into each box went a bottle of mercurochrome 
and five small “baby food” jars, one containing cotton, another band-aids, 
and the others gauze, pins, and swabs. Pictures from old story books were 
pasted on the metal covers of the jars to hide the advertisements and to 
make them look attractive. Lillian said, “I’m going to hang mine in our 
kitchen.” I am sure that most of them are being used, for the homes of 
many of these pupils do not contain the familiar medicine cabinet. The 
children also prepared a “recreation kit” to be used in the air-raid shelter 
in case we are kept a long time in a protected area. For this we used an 
old valise, putting into it pencils, crayons, paper, scissors, paste, song books, 
and story books. The children also have made many things for it such as 
puzzles, puppets, and bags for the marbles, checkers,-and similar games. 

Thru the activities which have been described, and many others as 
well, the defense club as it was carried on by these third-grade pupils 
afforded a rich variety of experiences in democratic living. It gave reality 
and meaning to learning activities which otherwise might have had little 
value or significance. It focused attention on problems both local and 
national, and helped pupils to understand and accept their personal and 
group responsibilities toward those problems. Such a laboratory of co- 
operative, normal living could scarcely fail to contribute in a material way 
to the foundations of responsible citizenship. 








I shall light a candle of understanding 
In thine heart, which shall not be put out. 


—The Apocrypha (I Esdras III: 18) 





CHAPTER IV 


Specific Attitudes and Habits 


OOPERATION, respect for the rights and opinions of others, critical 

open-mindedness, acceptance of responsibility, tolerance, and the 

kind of civic pride which results in respect for public property 
surely deserve high rank among the attitudes and habits that enter into 
‘good citizenship in a democracy. It is with the cultivation of these char- 
acteristics that Chapter IV is concerned. 

Owen, Schuyler, and Sister Mary Fidelia explain what their respective 
“schools are doing to build the attitudes and habits that make for effective 
cooperation. Owen suggests ways of reaching the individual pupil. Sister 

ary Fidelia describes two units of work which involved much cooperative 
Planning and cooperative work. Schuyler reports on (a) classroom co- 
Operation in a poultry raising project, (b) interclass cooperation on a 
reading experiment, and (c) all-school cooperation in the solution of 
various current problems. 

Reese and Watkins discuss ways of teaching respect for the rights and 
‘opinions of others at various grade levels and thru various school activities. 
Except for the focus of the article on a particular trait, this article might 
appropriately have been included in Chapter II among the “overviews” 
‘of total programs. 

' Queree and Smiley describe a program of wide reading in a fourth- 
grade classroom which led the pupils to weigh evidence before reaching 
their decisions—to maintain an attitude of critical open-mindedness until 
‘the facts are known. 

The importance of learning to assume responsibility is emphasized by 
Pultz. The author points out that experience in making group decisions 
is a natural forerunner to the acceptance of responsibility and suggests 
pmany school situations which invite solution by group decision. 

Conner’s article, on developing tolerance, follows the case-study ap- 
proach, Many teachers have a “Clarence” or “Mabel” in their own class- 

boms, Thompson describes a unique and thoroly wholesome way of 
tombining the observance of a sacred Jewish festival with the celebration 
of Christmas. Cultivating friendship toward our Latin-American neigh- 
bors is the area of tolerance dealt with in the article by F. B. Smith. 

A “City Beautiful Program,” carried out with a large amount of school- 
community cooperation, is outlined by Harold W. Smith. The final article 
in the chapter, by Bassett and Cooper, tells of an intensive drive to create 
Mespect for property—school property in particular. 

Tue Eprrorta CoMMITTEE 
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THE ABILITY TO PARTICIPATE EFFECTIVELY IN 
COOPERATIVE ACTION 


Rusy M. ScHUYLER 


Curriculum Counselor, Glencoe Public Schools 
Glencoe, Illinots 


OOPERATION IS THE KEYNOTE of democracy. Whereas education in an 

autocracy which prepares its youth to be blind followers of auto. 

cratic leaders results in regimented participation, education in a 
democracy must prepare its youth for intelligent self-government, for 
cooperative participation. This cannot be done by “teaching” but must be 
done by active participation. Education in a democracy must provide 
many opportunities within the school and community for practice in 
democratic living. 

Youth today has a tremendous responsibility, now that the very con 
tinuance of democracy is challenged. They must be ready to put the 
highest type of cooperation into practice. Theirs is a challenging task and 
we must help them to meet it. We have no time to talk in large and often 
empty phrases. We must act, and act far more rapidly than in the past. 

Children enter school with some partial concept of cooperation even 
tho they may not know the word. They usually know, for example, that 
everything goes more smoothly when we help one another, when we 
play and work harmoniously together. Altho the child is still very much 
of an individualist as he enters kindergarten, he usually has had some 
experience in the give-and-take which is a necessary part of cooperative 
living. 

It is the task of the school to build on these foundations, to clarify 
and strengthen the child’s concept of cooperation when he enters school 
and begins to associate with larger groups. We must help him to realize 
how much happier each one is, and how much more can be accomplished, 
when all work together. He must get a feeling of “belongingness”—mus 
become part of the group. We must give him experience in thinking and 
planning with others; for, only as children have a part in planning an 
thinking thru the problems encountered in the various activities, do the) 
recognize and accept them as their job and their responsibility. 

We teachers sometimes think of cooperative action too narrowly—il 
terms of cooperation only between individuals or small groups. Actually 
it should apply between individuals and groups within the classroom, 
between classrooms, and among all groups thruout the school. It also mus 
reach out into the community. The concrete examples of activities, which 
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follow, illustrate activities of all four of these types, altho each group 
necessarily overlaps to some extent with the others. Thru such activities a 
child learns to think of responsibility to his group, to other groups, to the 
entire school, and to his community. 


Cooperative Action within the Classroom 


The park board of Glencoe, which cooperates closely with the public 
schools, has a large piece of land adjoining North School. Last spring 
the eighth grade of Central School took this over and planned a garden. 
They used the small club house on the property for a tool shed. When the 
eighth grade went on to the New Trier High School in the fall, the prob- 
lem arose of who should continue with this project. 

The science counselor asked one of the seventh-grade groups if it 
would be interested in taking over this ground from the park board. 
The pupils in this group were to take care of the garden left by the eighth 
grade, plan what use could be made of it during the winter months, and 
get the garden ready for the following spring. The group was enthusiastic, 
especially when some of the class suggested that the club house or tool 
shed could be made into a chicken house and they could have a chicken 
farm. There was one serious difficulty: how to raise money to buy the 
chickens and fix up the chicken house. 

In order to raise this money, the group formed a definite class organiza- 
tion and elected its officers. The business manager of the Glencoe schools 
consented to make them a loan of thirty dollars, at 6 percent interest, the 
group signing a promissory note to repay the money in thirty days. 

In order to meet this obligation and have money for feed, materials for 
a fence, and other necessities, they formed a stock corporation, selling sixty 
shares of stock to pupils within the room and to a few parents. Fifty 
dollars were raised in this way but still there were insufficient funds for 
all the necessary expenses. So again they had to go into debt, the teacher 
coming to their rescue with a loan on this occasion. 

The chickens were fine until very cold weather arrived. Then it was 
decided to house them during the coldest months in one end of the base- 
ment at Central School. So the chickens came to school! Here was an 
interest for everyone from the tiniest tot to the largest eighth-grade 
youngster. The seventh-grade pupils escorted groups of the younger chil- 
dren down to see the chickens and to explain how they took care of them. 

We probably shall never forget the day the first egg was laid! Orders 
for fresh eggs were taken at once and usually there were more orders 
than eggs. The loan to the teacher was paid with the proceeds from the 
sale of eggs. 
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During the winter, thirteen of the chickens died from disease and dogs, 
This meant a great loss. In order to bring the flock back to its original 
size, hens were set in the early spring and young chickens hatched. This 
meant a great deal of hard work and care on the part of the children, but 
nothing was too difficult for them. 

Money was needed to get seeds and materials for the spring garden, 
and since there was not enough from the sale of eggs, the science counselor 
suggested that this money be raised by selling garden seeds. This was a 
successful enterprise and by the time the garden was planted, the seventh 
grade was out of debt. By the end of the year, they had money in the 
treasury! 

The parents of these pupils have been amazed at the responsibility the 
children have been willing to assume and how persistently they have 
carried out the tasks that had to be done. Members of the park board, 
too, have been delighted with the well-planned and well-kept garden, 
and with the efficiency shown in the care of the chickens. These children 
have gained the respect of many members of the community. 

All the work entailed by this cooperative project was done by room 
committees. Everything was done on a volunteer basis, which shows how 
eager everyone was to participate in this activity. Is it not thru such 
spontaneous participation that the highest type of cooperation is achieved? 


Cooperative Action between Classrooms 


In a fifth-grade group in which the spread in reading ability was 
unusually wide there was need for more interest in reading, for much 
stronger motivation than existed. The teacher suggested that perhaps they 
might like to prepare some stories to read to the second grade. This sug- 
gestion was received with enthusiasm, so the teachers of the respective 
groups arranged a time when they could all get together for a story hour. 
This first time was so successful that the children voted to continue it. 
The younger children came up to the fifth-grade room at least once a 
week. Each fifth-grade pupil was responsible for a younger child. It was 
his job to find a book that would be of interest to his particular charge 
and read with him. Sometimes they all went to the public library, which 
is within walking distance of the school. The fifth-grade pupils took great 
care in selecting stories they thought the younger children would enjoy. 
They brought books from home as well as getting them from the school 
and public libraries. Pupils who had had great difficulty in reading felt 
a sense of accomplishment in being able to read a story well to one of 
these younger children. The relationship that developed between the two 
groups was a delightful one. 
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The older boys and girls began to plan other activities. They decided 
it would be “fun” to make some furniture and set up a library corner in 
the second-grade room. They organized themselves into committees to plan 
for and make the furniture. They had to present these plans to the shop 
counselor and get his advice as to materials. Fine cooperation was evident 
in this particular situation as groups and committees worked on different 
phases of the same common interest. When the furniture was completed 
and presented by the fifth grade to the second grade, it would have been 
difficult to tell which were the more enthusiastic, the givers or the re- 
ceivers. The joy and pleasure were mutual, This activity was a most satis- 
factory experience. Reading interests were more alive in both grades, a fine 
relationship was established, and many responsibilities were shared. 

The fifth-grade pupils’ evaluations of this project probably are more 
valuable than any adult’s opinion. The following statements are quoted 
from some of these evaluations: 


When we went to the library with the second grade we helped them pick out 
the kind of books they like. It helped us, too, because we got used to reading aloud 
and we found books that we liked, too. 

I enjoyed reading to them very much. Before I read to the lower grades, I didn’t 
know very many books but now I know quite a lot. 

Reading to the second grade gave us lots of practice. It was a great deal of fun. 
We got acquainted with many little friends when we were there. We're still reading 
to them and I hope we do it in the sixth grade, too. 


Cooperative Action thruout the School 


The student council in each of the Glencoe schools is composed of two 
members from each grade, beginning with the first, the representatives 
being elected by their respective groups. The members take suggestions 
to the meetings of the council and bring back reports to their respective 
classes. 

When the council meets, once each week, the principal is there to guide 
them if necessary but serves in an advisory capacity only, not as a director. 
The elected chairman takes charge of the meeting and one of the members 
acts as secretary. Following the meeting, the secretary edits the minutes 
and puts them into a bulletin which is sent to the entire school. 

The student council is not a disciplinary group but rather a coordinating 
group. Its function is to further the efficient operation of the entire school 
organization and to promote a spirit of unity thruout the school. 

Pride is developed in the appearance of school buildings and grounds. 
At one school, for example, the council planned and earned the money 
to buy foot scrapers, so that the building could be kept free from mud. 
The following year they enlisted the whole lower school in the effort to 
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raise money for outdoor cooking grills. The show cases in the building 
are filled with interesting and varied displays, thru council planning. 
At another building the pupils felt that the hall was bare and uninviting 
so they painted a mural which is interesting and colorful. Each fall and 
spring there is a “clean-up campaign,” planned and supervised by this 
council. 

Much of the management of the school is taken over by the pupils, 
under council direction. Such things as the school store, the lost-and- 
found service, the care of halls, toilet rooms, and playground, the manage- 
ment of the costume room, the planning and managing of assemblies, and 
even the organization of the membership drive for the parent-teacher 
association, are responsibilities all definitely assumed by the children. 

Recently many defense projects have been planned and carried on under 
the general supervision of the student councils. Some rooms have collected 
hangers and sold them; some have made smoking stands and checker- 
boards for the soldiers; some have collected playing cards and pencils; 
some have sold candy and cookies to raise money for sport equipment, 
pencil sharpeners, and games for the soldiers and sailors. The children 
have purchased defense stamps, which have been sold in all the schools, 
and they have come to school laden with newspapers and magazines to 
be sold. 

These are only a few of the many types of activities which are part of 
the thinking and planning of the student councils. The children feel it 
a great privilege to serve as council members and take keen pride in 
council accomplishments. 


Cooperative Action between School and Community 


For several years there has been an annual Halloween party in the 
Central School at Glencoe. The pranks of Halloween, which often are 
of a destructive nature, cannot be avoided by mere talking. Children as 
individuals may see that such destruction is not the right kind of fun, but 
when they get together in groups for the evening on Halloween, the mob 
spirit is likely to prevail. They will go further than they had intended and 
that which begins as “fun” ends in some serious destruction. This com- 
munity party has served as a very fine substitute, has kept the children off 
the street, and has given them an evening of wholesome enjoyment. The 
planning and work for it is done cooperatively by pupils, parents, and 
teachers. 

There is one continuous entertainment feature for the evening in the 
large auditorium. In order to accommodate the crowds this is given for 
the younger children first, then for the older ones. This program is planned 
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and given by pupils, parents, and teachers, and offers entertainment for 
all ages. Some outside talent usually is brought in, such as a professional 
magician or an acrobat. 

In the large basement one finds booths of every kind. The older chil- 
dren assume responsibility for these, but in each one you will find pupils, 
parents, and teachers all working together. These booths are set up as in 
a fair: booths where you can knock down dolls or nine-pins and win a 
simple prize, booths where you can refresh yourself with soft drinks, ice 
cream, apples, doughnuts, and hot dogs. At one end of the basement there 
is a large pony ring with real ponies. Some of the children’s fathers are in 
charge of this ring and the children are given rides at ten cents a ride. 
This has been a most popular attraction! Children may come in costume 
if they wish and a door prize is given for the most original costume. By 
the time the party is over all are ready to go home and to bed, and 
Halloween passes with little evidence of the usual destructive pranks. 


Observed Outcomes 


Activities such as have been described in this article represent only a 
few of the unlimited opportunities for citizenship training that are found 
in an elementary school. These activities help to develop and establish 
certain fundamental attitudes and patterns of thinking essential to democ- 
racy; they result in the highest type of cooperation. They develop such 
traits and qualities as: 


1. The ability to think thru certain problems together, always with a respect for 

the opinions of others. 

Ability to maintain an open-minded attitude in discussion and to accept the 

decisions of the majority. 

3. The ability to plan certain definite tasks and to carry these thru in the face of 
difficulties, 

4. A social sensitiveness to all the needs of the entire group. 

5. A feeling of friendliness and an understanding of one another. 

6. Respect for property and recognition of one’s responsibility to school and 
community. 


to 











LEARNING COOPERATION THRU DEMOCRATIC LIVING 


SistER Mary Fiver, S.S.J. 


Community Supervisor of Elementary Schools 
Chicago, Illinois 


HE DEVELOPMENT of functional cooperation represents an important 

emphasis in the work of the parochial elementary schools in Chi- 

cago, for cooperation is a composite virtue consisting of an array of 
attitudes indispensable to living in a Christian democratic society. Co- 
operation calls into play critical open-mindedness, a spirit of inquiry, 
tolerance, fair play, respect for the ideas of others, respect for the will of 
the majority—which frequently means the complete submergence of one’s 
own will—awareness of one’s duties and acceptance of responsibility for 
discharging them, and a host of attitudes not readily summarized but 
inherent in collective action. 

The class work herein described illustrates some of the typical ways in 
which cooperation is developed in Chicago’s parochial elementary schools. 
Brief glimpses are shown of two units of work: (a) a study of “What the 
War Means to Us,” and (b) a study of “South America.” The learning 
content is that prescribed by the Archdiocesan course of study, geared to 
present times and conditions. In many respects the aims of parochial 
schools are akin to those of the public schools except that, in keeping the 
spirit of the Catholic church and the pronouncement of the encyclical on 
Christian Education of Youth by Pope Pius XI of late memory, our aims 
embrace the whole child, namely, we strive to cultivate and strengthen 
body and soul, mind and heart and conscience. This objective, expressed 
in the terminology of the teacher by Secretary Johnson of the National 
Catholic Education Association, reads: 


The aim of the Catholic elementary school is to provide the child with those 
experiences which are calculated to develop in him such knowledge, appreciations, 
and habits, as will vield a character equal to the contingencies of fundamental Chris 
tian living in American democratic society. 


“What the War Means to Us” 


The teacher of one eighth-grade class, after weighing the pros and cons 
for the teaching of war issues to school children and after consultation with 
her principal and supervisor, decided that intelligently informed boys and 
girls would receive propaganda with greater discrimination, and would 
meet the contingencies of living in a country at war more understandingly 
than pupils whose knowledge of such matters was left to chance develop- 
ment. Enlightened pupils would regard no sacrifice as too great, no task 
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too exacting, when the best interests of their country were at stake. To 
build such morale a unit began to take shape around the theme, “What 
the War Means to Us.” 

Already the impact of World War II had begun to topple into the abyss 
of oblivion many of our peacetime attitudes, practices, and interests, It 
had made relatively meaningless to these pupils many of the more or less 
standard problems usually studied by eighth-grade classes. Many of the 
more mature pupils, echoing the thoughts of their elders at home, were 
asking why democracy was challenged, why it was endangered by the 
dictators. Events began to move so swiftly from day to day that the class, 
which at first worked as a single group, soon found it impossible to keep 
abreast of developments and at the same time to examine the forces and 
causes underlying the conflict. Therefore, they separated into several small 
groups, or committees, so that they might better plan, study, and pool 
their findings and reflections. 

The teacher, who saw in this learning situation a chance to attain 
permanent values more far-reaching than any facts the pupils would 
acquire, seized the unparalleled opportunity for promoting cooperation 
and other attitudes that are the warp and woof of democratic living. 

For several days the entire class went on a veritable orgy of reading: 
daily papers, editorials, and school periodicals such as the Young Catholic 
Messenger, Current Events, Every Week, Our Times, the American 
Observer, Junior Scholastic, Young America, and the Geographic School 
Bulletin. From the fund of information gathered in this way, an outline 
began to emerge around themes such as those which follow: 


Why did President Roosevelt ask business to shift from a normal business setup 
to an all-out war effort? 

What acts of aggression and what fifth-column activities brought us into this war? 

What can we as a nation do to win the war? How can we as individuals help in 
the effort to win? 

Must the history of mankind in every generation contain some record of wars? 
In what kind of a world do we want to live? 


Committees were formed around these problems, Soon, however, the 
pupils began to realize that every individual member of each committee 
would need to assume heavy personal responsibility for some aspect of 
their respective problems. As in life, so in some of the groups, a shirker 
or two was found. Usually each group dealt with its own irresponsible 
members. The chairman would point out to the lagging individual that 
his failure to assume responsibility hindered the collective action of their 
group, which in turn was responsible to the class at large. In one case 
such talks resulted in no improvement. The group held an informal court 
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at which the loafing member was charged with retarding the progress of 
the group. He was given another chance, but having failed to enter into 
the activities of his own group or any other, after repeated admonition, he 
was dropped from the committees. This was not learning for life; that 
was living real life. “Either you share the burden of the social group you 
are in, or you travel alone,” is the dictum of society. 

Early in the cooperative study of these self-initiated problems the 
teacher often noticed among the pupils certain negative tendencies, such 
as holding tenaciously to a preconceived opinion, failure to carry respon- 
sibility for tasks undertaken, lack of perseverance at tasks, inability to take 
criticism, slavish following of a leader, intolerance of diverging or con- 
flicting opinions, shoddy work, and unquestioning acceptance of terms and 
means proposed by the more aggressive members of the group. Two or 
three periods were set aside for reflective thinking on what constitutes co- 
operation, and on the relation of this trait to their own present activities. 
Webster’s unabridged dictionary afforded a good start. Definitions of “co- 
operation” and synonyms for the term were written on the blackboard. 
The definitions and synonyms were studied, giving careful attention to the 
various shades of meaning. Each definition and shade of meaning was 
contrasted with its opposite, the lack of cooperation, and its consequences. 
Cooperation was similarly interpreted in its relation to family, social, 
national, and international life, including discussion of the extent to 
which the present world chaos is a consequence of intolerance, blind 
following, and a complete lack of Christian love of neighbor, which is best 
expressed in the spirit of cooperation. 

As a result of their study of meanings the work of the groups progressed 
more smoothly than in the initial stages, altho of course cooperation is not 
mastered so simply as this might imply by any group of robust boys and 
girls. The activities that followed and the constant group work in plan- 
ning, executing, and evaluating their work furnished many additional 
opportunities for the pupils who were negatively inclined to see that their 
happiness in the room hinged in large measure upon the extent to which 
they cooperated. 

For the sake of illustration a fragment of one of the many informal 
discussions under the head of “Home Front” is reproduced here: 


Raymond: John, you and your committee reported on the “Home Front.” You gave 
us up-to-the-minute reports on the number of defense industries in the 
Chicago area; you reported on the list of priorities, including the latest 
one; your committee reported on the all-out war effort of various in- 
dustries and the attempt to engage high-school boys and girls for farm 
work; but your committee had nothing to say on civilian defense. Don’t 
we civilians get into the picture of the “Home Front”? 
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John: We do, Raymond, but our group decided to let the report on that sub- 
topic go by itself. 
Helen: Why did you do that? It seems to me that when we planned our work 


at the beginning of the study, we placed the “Office of Civilian Defense” 
under the topic of “Home Front.” 


John: So we did, Helen, but Jack felt that he could work out the whole thing 
himself since his father belongs to the Defense Council. He insisted that 
we leave it to him. I am sure that while he makes an independent report, 
we can think of it as belonging to the big topic, “Home Front.” Jack, 
will you tell us about the Civilian Defense, please. 


Jack: I did say I could get a lot of information from Dad, and I did. The 
trouble is, there is too much information for one to handle. There are, 
you know, the different divisions under the “Air Raid Protection” sec- 
tion. Then there is a lot to be said about what young boys and girls can 
do, much of which you already know. There are numerous other serv- 
ices. I can see now that I made a mistake in wanting to work this out 
alone. However, I would like to save my face the way the Japs do. I read 
something interesting that might be discussed under “Air Raid Protec- 
tion” and that is “camouflaging.” I have prepared a report on that topic. 


Ellen May: Do tell us about it; but first, what is camouflaging, Jack? 


Jack: “Camouflaging”—I'll write the word on the blackboard—is not a new 
word. It was coined in the last war. It means to disguise by paint or 
screen. Our ships are camouflaged so that they are not easily seen by the 
enemy. The interesting article on camouflaging is from the Reader's 
Digest for May 1942 and is called, “Fooling Enemy Airmen,” by Don 
Wharton. 


Several of the girls, unable to follow the intricacies of mechanical 
thinking, admitted that they could not understand how airfields and sky- 
scrapers could be “moved out-into the country.” Thereupon one of the 
boys suggested that Jack work with these girls as a committee. They 
could use the seventh-grade model of an airfield with its runways and 
hangars. The girls would learn from Jack, and Jack would get a chance 
to work in a committee. Somewhat reluctantly, perhaps, Jack agreed. 

The foregoing is a tiny facet of the process of inculcating any character 
trait. Training thru the medium of subjectmatter, if left to chance, is nil. 
Neither do children develop their attitudes solely by some osmotic process 
—tho it is not to be denied that certain attitudes are the concomitants of 
learning. And altho attitudes enter into habit formation, they are not 
themselves synonymous with the habit of acting in a socially approved 
way. The teacher of whom we write understood this. Hence she created 
the right atmosphere and set the stage so that the need for cooperation 
would become unmistakably clear and strong. Then the time being ripe 
and the need being felt she provided, under unobtrusive guidance, suf- 
ficient time for purposeful consideration of the trait which had become 
indispensable for the successful execution of class activities. 
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The attitudes that germinated in the pupils’ study of the virtues of 
cooperation were next tested in the crucible of normal group living, day 
after day, until, under the teacher’s watchful and helpful eye and as a 
result of the conscious effort of their peers, members of the class nurtured 
the difficult trait and made it their own. Even the opinionated, self-willed, 
precocious, and spoiled Jack admitted failure before the group, something 
which he was never known to have done at home or school. Still more 
surprising, in the face of his failure he agreed, as he said, “to mess around 
with the girls who have no brains” on the committee assignment which 
the class suggested for him. 


“South America” 


In another classroom the meaning of cooperation was developed thru 
quite a different approach. Indeed the initial interest in the unit—altho 
its development was in alignment with the teacher’s own plans—had an 
unusual origin. It all began with an out-of-class discussion among some 
of these fifth-grade pupils. “It is funny,” remarked one of the boys, “that 
when we are in a pinch, we begin to get around the other fellow and try 
to talk ourselves into being his friend. I don’t think our friendship with 
South America squares with what we learn in religion—‘love thy neighbor 
as thyself.’” The teacher’s log on the development of the unit continues: 


The remark was made before the class was in session. I overheard a storm of 
questions: “What do you mean, Joseph?” “Do you mean the Pan American 
Conference in South America?” “Aw come on, you know that the United States 
was always friendly to the South Americans!” “Do you remember when Lindbergh 
made a goodwill flight?” “Yes, and did you forget the picture and an article in the 
Junior Catholic Messenger, showing Catholic clergy on a friendly tour thru South 
America?” “Come, Joseph, are you sure you're not a fifth columnist?” When the 
class got under way, the questions were brought before me as if I were their highest 
tribunal. 


Joseph’s statement, more ‘discerning than the observations of many 
adult intellectuals, had aroused a gamut of inquiries and accusations out 
of which, after a few days, an outline was shaped around the questions: 
What were our relations with South America in the past? and, What 
are they at the present time? Since this class had already shown a readi- 
ness and considerable ability to act cooperatively, it seemed best to the 
teacher now to extend their concept of cooperation—to focus their atten- 
tion on some of the wider applications of the term. 

Along with their study of the geography and resources of South 
America and of the temperament and customs of the people, the pupils 
began to examine our past and present relations with the South American 
countries. Facts from the World Almanac, the Geographic School Bulletin, 
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National Geographic Magazine, My Weekly Reader, Junior Catholic 
Messenger, and many other sources were assembled by some who wished 
to deny the charge made by Joseph. In defense of his peace-shattering 
remark, Joseph brought excerpts and quotations which furnished grounds 
for his observation. Others found similar references. The slides on South 
America, projected before one class discussion, showed the industrial 
plants of certain powerful American companies that are known to all 
boys and girls of large American cities. The discussions that followed the 
showing of these slides involved a review and clarification of the following: 
(a) neighbor; (b) the precept of love of God and neighbor (Luke X: 25- 
29); (c) the implication of the term “cooperation” in the precept of love; 
and (d) the parable of “The Good Samaritan.” 

Evaluation of the knowledge and skills acquired by the pupils during 
their study of inter-American relations showed highly satisfying gains. 
However, many of the values which the teacher of this class sought to 
inculcate, such as real comprehension of the meaning of international 
cooperation, are not measurable by the traditional methods of classroom 
examinations. Progress toward these goals could be detected only in 
observed behavior and in casual remarks overheard by the teacher, on 
and off the school premises. The following comments are illustrative of 
many which were recorded by the teacher: 


“When I grow up I want to go to South America to paint pictures of South 


American life.” 
—A member of a committee that depicted 
South American dances in a frieze. 


“The South Americans became real people to me. It’s like that always. When you 
don’t know people you think that they are queer, but when you get acquainted with 
them, you get to like them and understand their funny ways.” 

—An interested pupil. 

“So, Uncle Sam is beginning to see South America through the eyes of its boys 


and girls.” 
—A father of one of the boys. 


The Ethical Foundations of Citizenship 


When a school succeeds in inculcating such permanent and absolute 
values as effective cooperation, based on Christian love of neighbor, it 
serves its country well. In fact the war has taught us to see more clearly 
than ever before, perhaps, that any program of citizenship education is 
significant only to the degree that boys and girls are led to see all the 
people of the world as neighbors and as children of the same God. 











CULTIVATING THE ATTITUDE OF COOPERATION 


Resa E, Owen, Principal 
and 
StaFF Members, Cortland Street School 
Geneva, New York 


democratic attitudes. The school is small—only two hundred pupils, 

about thirty to a teacher. The principal has no teaching assignment 
and so can devote much time to the diagnosis and correction of pupil 
difficulties. We have a fairly stable population, composed for the most part 
of upper middle-class families. Many of our children attend this school 
thru the entire seven years, which means that if they learn to cooperate 
while in the lower grades, we reap the reward thru the rest of their 
elementary-school life. On the other hand, we have some major handicaps 
to the successful development of democratic attitudes. We have no audi- 
torium and a very inadequate playground. We do not have the services 
of either a remedial teacher or visiting teacher. 

Altho we recognize that pupil-pupil cooperation is an important area 
in the child’s citizenship development, this article must be limited to ways 
in which we promote teacher-pupil cooperation in the Cortland Street 
School. We feel that there is an unusually high degree of teacher-pupil 
cooperation in our school, not so much because of any new or original 
methods we are using, but rather because of a special emphasis in our 
program plus the advantageous school environment which was described 
above. It might be added, in passing, that our efforts to assure teacher- 
pupil cooperation seem to have had a favorable influence on the coopera- 
tive behavior of children in all situations. 


Te CORTLAND STREET sCHOOL has many advantages for cultivating 


Some General Approaches 


We try to become thoroly acquainted with each child and his back- 
ground so that we may know the reasons for his behavior. We take great 
pains to know him as an individual and to show him that we are in- 
terested in him. We try to bolster his morale, increase his self-respect, and 
add to his dignity. When we need to correct a child, it is our policy not 
to do it in front of his fellows but to call him aside and talk to him 
quietly, telling him the reasons why his conduct should be changed. We 
try to avoid nagging and sarcasm. We are meticulous to tell pupils the 
exact truth to the best of our knowledge and belief. If there is anything 
wrong with a pupil, physically or mentally, we let him know that it is a 
matter of deep concern to us, and we do all in our power to remove the 
cause of the difficulty and to make the child as comfortable as possible. 
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In matters of group behavior, teachers discuss with the children any 
misconduct which is causing difficulty. The discussion brings out why we 
think a certain type of behavior is better than some other. The children 
are given a chance to present their point of view, provided that they do it 
courteously and honestly. We make it a rule not to impose the teacher’s 
will upon the children but rather to have teachers and children reach 
decisions intended for the good of all. 


Pupil Reports 

On the pupil reports which go out from our school the child is com- 
pared with no other child—only with himself and his own ability, and 
with the standard for his grade as shown by standard achievement tests. 
Thru this type of report we try to hold up for the child ideals which he 
can hope to attain. He is not penalized for doing work which is inferior 
to that of some brighter pupil, work which he could emulate only by 
cheating. The report card is written from a positive, not a negative, point 
of view. By it we hope to build up, rather than to tear down. Teachers 
always see that the child receives some praise on each report. 


Illustrative Cases Involving Teacher-Pupil Cooperation 
Second-Grade Pupils Accept Responsibility for Careless Behavior 


One day a neighbor complained that some second-grade pupils had 
broken a window in her house while snowballing a first-grade child who 
had taken refuge on her porch, The second grade got together and talked 
it over. Five children were involved in the escapade; two had thrown the 
snowballs. The children decided that all five ought to help pay for the 
window and that the ones who threw the snowballs should pay the most. 
The window cost $1.25. The two who actually threw the snowballs agreed 
to bring 35 cents each, because theirs was the greatest fault; two others 
who were nearby when the damage was done were to pay 20 cents each; 
and the fifth one, who was leaving when the crash came, was to pay 
15 cents. The money came in at three different times and three different 
children went over to the house to deliver it. It was talked over in such a 
way that the children understood the reasons for everything, and were 
willing to do their part in making restitution. 


A “Problem Family” Cooperates 


Some time ago there came to our school district a family with three 
children of school age. These children had been in several other schools 
and had gained a rather unsavory reputation in all of them. The school 
nurse warned us that this family would not cooperate, would not keep 
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the children clean, would not keep them in school regularly, and would 
give us a very unhappy time in general. 

We looked over the children’s report cards carefully and put them into 
groups where it seemed possible for them to work with a sense of accom- 
plishment and pride. Then we all helped and encouraged them wherever 
we could. When they had any physical ailment, the teachers noticed it 
and saw to it that they received attention from the proper authorities. 
When the children did good work, they were praised; when their work 
was poor, they were helped. When one of them was reported absent, in 
the days when they were new to us, the principal would go immediately 
to the home to find out the cause for the absence. It was invariably the 
fault of the parent, not of the child. Sometimes the youngster was kept 
at home to take care of the baby, sometimes to go after a bag of coal, 
sometimes because of a lack of suitable clothes. Each time, the principal 
chatted with whatever members of the family made an appearance, showed 
sympathy and concern for the welfare of the family, said a few words of 
praise for the children—and there were many nice things to say about 
them as time went on—exacted a promise to get the child back to school 
as soon as possible, and departed. The child invariably returned soon. We 
now have four children from this family in our school, a younger one 
having joined the ranks. We have our problems with them yet—they are 
undernourished still—but they are usually present on time every day 
and they cooperate in every way then can. If they fail to cooperate it is 
invariably due to lacks in their environment. 


We Receive Jack, an Over-Aged Unruly Boy 


Jack came to us in the second grade from a private school. He was nine 
years old and tall for his age. When Jack’s father brought him to school 
the first day, he gave the principal his telephone number so she could call 
him up if Jack proved unruly. It seems that he had been quite a discipline 
problem in his last school. He was big and growing fast and, because of 
this, he made more noise in walking across a floor than a child usually 
does. He was so nervous that it was hard for him to sit still very long, 
but we found no meanness in him. What he needed was an outlet for 
his nervous energy and a chance to achieve. 

When Jack came to us, he could not read at all, but from his showing 
on an intelligence test we were sure he should be able to do second-grade 
work. He was given special help in reading in the principal's office along 
with a few other children until he could do the work of his grade inde- 
pendently. In the third grade, he was in a small reading group to which 
the classroom teacher gave special help. Sometimes he would grow 
impatient with himself because it took him so long to get his work done. 
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Occasionally, he appeared to have a bit of an inferiority complex because 
he was so much taller than the rest of his classmates. But his teacher talked 
with him, encouraged him, and helped him to see that he was really mak- 
ing progress. By the time he finished the fifth grade, without having 
repeated any grade, his achievement was practically up to the standard 
for his grade. His family moved out of the city at the end of the fifth 
grade, so we have no record on his further progress. His first Christmas 
away from the city brought Christmas cards to the principal and to his 
last teacher—an incident which we considered reassuring. We had Jack 
four years and grew quite fond of him. During that time we found no 
occasion to use his father’s telephone number to report any misbehavior. 


We Work with Joe, an Orphan Boy 


Joe came to us in the second grade from an orphan asylum. He was 
ten years old but so small for his age that he did not look at all out of 
place among our seven-year-olds. He was a pathetic little figure who 
evidently had all but died for lack of love and attention. He could 
scarcely talk—much less read. His difficulty seemed to be merely that he 
never had talked much. He would say queer things such as “jumped-ed” 
and “hopped-ed.” He never smiled and always walked like a little old 
man. He never ran, never skipped, and seldom played. He was given help 
in reading in the same group with Jack. When he begap to realize that 
he actually was learning to read, his joy was touching. From that time on, 
in his spare moments, he read all the time. He always had his nose in a 
book; yet, when he was asked to read aloud, he made poor work of it for 
several years. But he kept on, and his teachers encouraged and sympa- 
thized with him. He is now in the sixth grade and altho his achievement 
still is somewhat below grade level, he is now quite happy. He can really 
read, both orally and silently, and he laughs and jokes and actually plays. 


Stern Measures Are Required in Dealing with John 


Sometimes we work for cooperation in ways that do not sound so 
agreeable. That is, occasionally we must use harsh measures before a 
child will respond to milder ones. 

For example, there was the case of John, a boy of average ability who 
came to us in the fourth grade. Since he was below par in academic 
achievement, we gave him individual help in reading and spelling and 
at first he showed quite satisfactory improvement. However, we soon found 
that he was quite content to be helped and quite adverse to helping him- 
self. His teacher wrote notes home, and the school nurse and the principal 
each made a call at the house to try to impress John’s mother with the 
necessity of his exerting a little effort in his own behalf. But it was of 
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little use. He would dawdle along without getting his work done and 
then, when reckoning time came, he would suddenly get very sick. 

One afternoon John’s teacher told him to remain after school to rewrite 
a spelling test which he claimed to have lost. She was quite sure he had 
lost it to avoid making up the words he had missed. He said he was quite 
sick at his stomach; in fact, he intimated by his actions that it was only 
a matter of seconds before nature would take things into her own hands! 
The teacher more than suspected that he was feigning; and so, in the 
absence of the school nurse, the principal was called into consultation. 
The teacher and principal together decided that John must stay at school 
and complete the work. It developed, as we were sure, that he was not sick. 
He was like a little trapped animal trying desperately to get himself out 
of an unhappy situation. He would try first one expedient and then, find- 
ing that of no avail, would try another. Among other things he told the 
principal an enormous lie about his teacher. 

At length, John’s teacher and the principal called at his home and 
delivered an ultimatum to the boy and his mother to the effect that he 
would have to leave our school. He did not live in our district; and because 
he was making almost no effort to help himself, we felt that we could no 
longer allow him to waste our time as well as his own. Perhaps someone 
else could succeed where we felt that we had failed. But John did not want 
to leave our school and his mother was anxious to have him stay. So they 
asked if there were any conditions under which we would be willing to 
reconsider and allow him to stay. We told them what we considered 
necessary, including the proviso that John should apply himself to his 
work and refrain from telling untruths about the teacher or his health. 
They agreed to these conditions, we gave John another chance, and he has 
made good his promises. His teacher now says, after a lapse of three 
months, that she is very happy about him. He not only does all she expects 
of him but quite a bit more. He now spends his time and energy doing his 
work instead of evading it. He goes out of his way to find opportunities 
to cooperate with her. His school work has improved materially. 


Concluding Statement 


It is hoped that these few reports will illustrate the kind of cooperation 
we are trying to foster. It is our belief that children who have experienced 
this type of cooperation from the teaching staff can scarcely fail to be in- 
fluenced by it. As a result of understanding guidance with their individual 
and group problems of adjustment and behavior, we believe that they will 
be better able to function as worthwhile citizens in a democracy. If that 
be the case, then our efforts will have been fully justified, 





RESPECTING THE RIGHTS AND OPINIONS OF OTHERS 


Sara M. Reese, Supervisor, Primary Grades and Kindergartens 
and 
I, Mirtam Watkins, Principal, School No. 235 


Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 


have rights because they can be trained to use them without 

abuse. This implies that members of a democratic society will 
realize that every right to which they are entitled applies to others as well 
as to themselves. The foundations of a concept so basic should be laid in 
the elementary schools, which deal with future citizens at their most 
formative stage of growth. The opportunities and experiences in citizen- 
ship training must be adapted, of course, to the mental and social maturity 
of the pupils. Planned programs will familiarize the children with their 
rights as citizens in a democracy. Classrooms which operate according to 
the democratic way of life will emphasize the need for each to control his 
actions and opinions in conformity with the best interests of the group. 


[me REsts on the theory that it is possible for individuals to 


Consideration for Others in Classroom Activities 
Kindergarten Level 


Beginning with the kindergarten, teachers are on the alert to situations 
that involve the rights and opinions of others as well as to opportunities 
for individual initiative. The child participates in discussions, accepts sug- 
gestions, makes decisions. In rhythms, dramatizations, lunch periods, and 
work periods, children have many opportunities to observe and respect 
the rights and opinions of others. In one kindergarten, for example, John, 
Billy, and three other boys were constructing a fire engine. John and Billy 
were sharing a hammer. Suddenly, both wanted to use it at the same time. 
The skilful teacher saw and understood. Under her wise direction, each 
learned that there was more personal satisfaction, and that better results 
were achieved, if one held the board while the other did the hammering, 
sometimes reversing the operation. At another time, Jimmy was at the 
end of a line, waiting his turn to wash his hands. Becoming impatient he 
moved up to the second place. The other children objected and the teacher 
had to help Jimmy realize why one must wait his turn. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing day he would be first in line. On another occasion, during the 
activities period, Anna upset a can of paint and at first refused to clean 
it up. The teacher discussed the matter with the children and at last Anna 
realized that it was only right to remedy the damage she had caused; 
otherwise, it would be unfair to the other members of the class. Thus, 
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thru the process of working together and sharing with one another, pupils 
in the kindergarten develop ideals of democratic living. 


Lower-Grade Level 


In the primary grades, many opportunities are found to strengthen 
and encourage the attitude of respect for the rights of others. For example, 
children often are chosen to be leaders of their respective groups for work 
periods in the social studies, for the dramatization of stories, or for arith- 
metic games. The other pupils in the group learn to respect John and 
Mary as leaders and to follow them as guides. Also, when children work 
in groups or, as such, move about the rooms quietly so that others will 
not be disturbed, they are building up respect for the rights of others. To 
illustrate, in the pupils’ activities before school, an individual may choose 
from many possibilities but there are certain limitations for the good of 
the entire class. Working quietly before school opens, in order to avoid 
disturbing others who want to work, provides definite training in observ- 
ing the rights of others. Likewise, any individual who does not wish to 
participate with his group, must be led to choose something constructive 
so that what he does will not infringe on the rights of other group 
members. 

The social studies, particularly in the work periods, afford many oppor- 
tunities to instil respect for others’ rights and opinions. Working in small 
groups, sharing materials, offering suggestions—all these play a large 
part in the development of democratic living. A second grade was making 
a study of the Eskimos. One group of pupils was painting scenery for a 
play and needed white paint for the snow scene. Another group was 
painting a large igloo which also required white paint. The four cans of 
paint on the supply table were taken by the leader of the group which 
was working on the scenery, leaving no paint for those working on the 
igloo. The teacher led the children to realize that only by sharing the 
paint could each group complete its work in time for the dramatization 
which had been planned. In another class the pupils were studying Indian 
life. They were making various objects for an exhibit. Bobby had difficulty 
with his tom-tom. At first he was unwilling to accept any help, but later, 
during the evaluation period, Edward showed Bobby how the sheet rubber 
might be stretched if two children worked together. Bobby accepted the 
suggestion and the following day the tom-tom was completed satisfactorily. 


Bobby had learned his lesson. 
Intermediate-Grade Level 


To develop respect for the rights and opinions of others is an important 
aim of the intermediate grades as well as of the primary grades. Numerous 
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experiences are provided which deepen and broaden the pupils’ under- 
standing of this fundamental requisite of democracy. By this time many 
evidences of how well the attitude is established are to be found in the 
daily contacts of a pupil. Does he treat his classmates as equals? Is he 
willing to accept suggestions from others? Is he helpful and considerate? 
Genuine consideration for others grows out of an appreciation and high 
regard for individual personality and implies a consciousness of the needs 
of others. Pupils show evidences of this when they work quietly so as not 
to disturb others, refrain from interrupting the teacher or other pupils, do 
not keep the class waiting, and are willing to wait their turns. 

Consideration for others may arise from a feeling of membership in a 
group, which carries with it willingness to follow the standards adopted 
by the group. The interest that an individual has in his class, for example, 
may compel him to do his part in helping the group. Such organizations 
as the safety council, good citizenship club, and student council are com- 
posed of pupil representatives from the intermediate grades. The children, 
under a leader’s guidance, set up their own standards and objectives. As 
they give and evaluate suggestions, they respect each other’s rights and 
opinions. The group cooperates wholeheartedly because their standards 
represent group decisions. There are times, however, when groups of 
pupils require help and guidance. A sixth grade needed to recognize their 
dependency upon one another and the necessity for joint action. Some 
members of the class had become disinterested in before-school activities 
and disturbed those who wished to do something worthwhile. The teacher 
found it advisable to evaluate the problem with the class. She asked 
questions such as: What do you think about the period before school? 
What is wrong? What can we do to correct the mistakes? The pupils 
soon realized that each would have to respect the others’ rights in order 
to have a successful, interesting period. 


Consideration for Others outside the Classroom 


Just as it is important for pupils to respect the rights of others in all 
their classroom relations, so is it important for them to develop this phase 
of democratic living in their out-of-class experiences, that is, in activities 
and pupil relationships which involve the school as a whole. Significant 
in the development of this trait are five areas of the total school environ- 
ment—the corridors, fire and air-raid drills, the lunchroom, the play- 
ground, and school excursions. 


Corridors 


The usual problems of pupil behavior in the corridors can be attacked 
more successfully by getting pupils to live up to their own standards of 
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orderliness and consideration than thru attempts to enforce a system of 
rules and penalties. In schools where the former policy is followed, this 
has contributed greatly to the development of personal responsibility and 
consideration of others. Many schools make use of corridor and stairway 
patrols, composed of responsible pupils assigned to definite posts of duty 
before school, at the close of school, and during recesses. If such patrols 
are on duty, they should help to develop an understanding of the school’s 
standards of order and considerateness. It should be their function 
courteously to remind those who are inconsiderate—not to exercise police 
powers. 


Fire and Air-Raid Drills 


In conducting fire drills and air-raid drills it is quite necessary to main- 
tain high standards of order and consideration. When the signal is given, 
each pupil in the school must know exactly what to do and how to do it 
quickly and quietly. Because pupils readily understand the meaning of 
consideration for others in connection with such drills, they afford ex- 
cellent opportunities for citizenship training. 


The Lunch Period 


The fact that many children live long distances from school presents 
another problem—the lunch period. Some schools are fortunate enough 
to have a room in which all eat together. But whether there is one large 
room, properly equipped, or whether a number of classrooms are desig- 
nated as lunch rooms, major responsibility for pupil conduct during the 
period can be placed largely upon capable pupils. Courtesy, orderliness, 
cleanliness, and care of equipment will be achieved in proportion to the 
school’s success in cultivating respect for and consideration of others. 
Passing into the room in an orderly way, sitting in proper places, dis- 
tributing milk and straws, cleaning up—these responsibilities help to 
contribute toward democratic living. 


Playground Experiences 


Many opportunities for citizenship training are found in playground 
activities, particularly in group activities. In one school the children in a 
certain class wanted to play, day after day, a popular game which required 
special equipment. When the matter was discussed with them, however, 
they soon realized that it was only fair to have all the classes play the 
game in rotation and helped to arrange a suitable schedule. In another 
class the group did not wish to play a particular game in the designated 
place. When the teacher helped them to see why they were asked to play 
in this location, however, they conformed to school rules and the game 
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was still popular. Fairness in choosing players and obedience to the rules 
of the game help to inculcate respect for the rights of others. When many 
children are playing at one time, each must learn to obey signals and to 
respect the authority of those who planned the schedule. Children soon 
realize that this is for the best interest of the entire group on the play- 
ground. 


Excursions 


Opportunities to reinforce the attitude of consideration for others are 
offered thru planning and conducting excursions. Under the teacher’s 
guidance the children help plan the trip. Perhaps it may be a visit to an 
airport. The pupils decide upon certain regulations, such as keeping seated 
in the bus, being thoughtful of others, remaining with the group, always 
being careful, Both in developing and in observing such rules as these, 
the children’s attitudes and habits improve. Excursions serve as a proving 
ground, too, revealing how much individual and group responsibility is 
present. At the airport, each must wait his turn in seeing various things 
or walking thru narrow passages. Thanks and appreciation are extended 
to the guide for his interest and time given to the group. Respect for prop- 
erty must be shown. Later, discussions are held in the classroom and 
further activities are planned. Many children contribute to the discussion 
and conversation; listeners use self-control in waiting their turn to speak; 
courtesy is shown; appreciation is developed. 


Individual Guidance 


As children work together in an elementary school, the teachers should 
be able to gain an intimate knowledge of each one. Reactions noted as the 
children work and play with others will show what knowledge has been 
gained as well as what further needs exist with reference to group living. 
Continuous study of pupils’ reactions and group relationships should help 
the teacher to determine what further experiences are needed by each one 
to assure that measure of respect for the rights and opinions of others, 
which is basic to democratic living. 








DEVELOPING CRITICAL OPEN-MINDEDNESS THRU 
WIDE READING 


Peart Queree, Principal 
and 
MaTANIA SMILEY, Teacher 


Montclair School, Denver, Colorado 


same time developed an attitude of critical open-mindedness is 

here described. The pupils involved were enrolled in a fourth- 
grade class. Few observers would have labeled the project as a citizenship 
program, yet the work illustrates rather clearly the fact that citizenship 
traits are strengthened or weakened by numerous incidental experiences 
in the daily lives of boys and girls. 

The September reading scores of the 4B-4A class on Form A of the 
Progressive Reading Test varied from 26 to 118, with a median of 88.5. 
The immediate problem of the teacher, therefore, was to meet the needs 
of these pupils, whose reading abilities were spread over a wide range. 
In cooperation with the principal, the teacher decided to teach reading by 
focusing the work on selected topics, using materials of different levels 
of difficulty. 

A survey of pupil interests resulted in a list of topics that included 
stars, birds, snakes, animals, and Indians. The class decided by majority 
vote to read first about animals. This topic was further subdivided so that 
the class read, in turn, about various types of animals—such as gnawing 
animals—or about the animals of a particular region—for example, African 
animals. The class developed a list of questions which they would like 
to have answered by their reading—questions pertaining to such things 
as the homes, food, enemies, habits, and young of the animals being 
studied. 

Books were obtained from the library at the administration building of 
the Denver Public Schools and from the public library. The principal and 
teacher read and sorted these books into three groups: easy, medium, 
and difficult materials. The three groups were designated by markers so 
that each book would be kept in the right group. The easy books had 
yellow markers; the others, lavender and green markers, respectively. 
Words common to many of the selections yet likely to give the pupils 
trouble were listed and presented to the class in a discussion period. The 
books were then given to the children, who read to find information on 
the questions they had listed. 

Three instruction groups were formed: (a) pupils weak in word 
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recognition; (b) a group that needed help with word meanings; and 
(c) pupils who lacked skill in organization. While two groups read to 
answer questions, a third worked with the teacher. The group that needed 
help with word recognition had a review of phonics beginning with 1B 
work. The other two groups used some reading textbook of their own 
grade, or below, which had one or more stories on the animal or other 
topic being studied. In the group in which the emphasis was on word 
meaning, the children selected descriptive words, action words, words 
of similar and contrasting meaning, and the like. In the group concerned 
with organization, children selected the principal thought of sentences and 
paragraphs, the parts that showed action, and so on. They also practiced 
arranging ideas in sequence. Incidentally, in every group emphasis was 
placed on using the index and table of contents, since improvement with 
respect to these skills was needed by all. The reading time was divided 
roughly into thirds, altho this varied as needs arose. About one-third of 
the time was given to discussion of the questions; two-thirds, to group 
instruction. Usually only two of the groups worked with the teacher on 
any one day. Sometimes one group did written work which provided 
valuable practice in reading and following directions. 

It was during the discussion periods that one could observe the pupils’ 
growth in the matter of critical open-mindedness. Information came from 
thirty or more sources. Many times one child could supplement informa- 
tion given by another. When there was a difference of opinion, rereading 
cleared up the misunderstanding or disclosed a need for further in- 
formation. 

When the children were studying the camel, one pupil made the state- 
ment that camels store water in their humps. When some of the class 
disagreed with him, he said he could prove what he had said and pro- 
ceeded to read the statement from one of the reference books. A pupil who 
had challenged his statement then read from another book which said 
that camels store food in their humps and water in their stomachs. 

The children then talked about how they could fairly decide which 
book was correct. Some suggested finding all the books they could on 
the subject and seeing what most books said. One child said they could 
ask someone who knew. They looked the subject up in three different 
encyclopedias which the librarian said were reliable and in thirteen other 
books. Not a single reference they found substantiated the statement that 
camels store water in their humps. One child called the museum and was 
told that the camel stored water in its stomach and food in its hump. 

The children then decided to write a tactful letter to the author of the 
book, which had made the statement they questioned, in which they would 
tell her of their findings and see if she had any further proof of her state- 
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ment. The author answered their letter, thanked them for bringing the 
matter to her attention, acknowledged that the statement was wrong, and 
said that it would be corrected the next time the book was printed. 

A recheck with a different form of the Progressive Reading Test 
showed commendable progress in reading achievement. The later scores 
ranged from 46 to 121, with a median of 103—an average gain of 15 points, 
Some of the outstanding gains were: from 26 to 67, 58 to 85, 67 to 8, 
68 to 83, 66 to go, and from 81 to 103. The children gained a great deal of 
information thru their wide reading experiences, and their growth in 
the ability to read and weigh factual statements in a critical, fair-minded 
way was apparent. Hence the instruction had for this class both academic 
and personal values. 

Because this experimental work in reading was relatively successful in 
developing critical open-mindedness, one should not infer that this is the 
best way it can be done, nor that this way should be followed to the exclu- 
sion of other methods. A variety of approaches must be made with different 
classes—for no two classes respond in the same way to any method— 
and even in a single class, wholesome civic attitudes must be built thru 
democratic living in connection with all forms of school activity. 
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DEVELOPING RESPONSIBILITY THRU GROUP DECISIONS 


ETHEL M. Puttz 


Principal, Gregory School 
Long Branch, New Jersey 


’ 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, “but perhaps too little sense of 

responsibility. We have allowed them to escape the results of their 
carelessness by saying they were sorry . . . [instead of teaching them] that 
consequences are automatic, whether one is sorry or not.”* 

Whether we accept this conclusion wholly or with reservations, few 
would deny either that training in responsibility is highly important for 
children in a democracy or that the elementary school must handle an 
important segment of that training. Most of us probably would agree 
that, beginning in the kindergarten, children should build the habit of 
accepting and discharging as faithfully as possible all the duties which 
grow out of their various group relationships, Principals and teachers must 
provide both the opportunities and the incentives which lead to such con- 
duct, keeping ever in mind the fact that our pupils are children. We must 
put neither too much nor too little upon them; they need almost con- 
stant guidance. 

In the Gregory School we are searching out whatever activities we can 
discover that seem to meet the varying needs of our pupils and at the same 
time afford practice in accepting responsibility. We want our pupils to 
live thoughtful, responsible lives and, as they make decisions day by day, 
to form the habits necessary for effective participation in a democracy. 
We want to saturate them with the feeling that all enjoyed privileges in 
our democracy must be accompanied by worthwhile contributions to the 


group. 


Wi HAVE GIVEN our young people freedom and happiness,” writes 


Gearing the Responsibility to the Individual Child 


In placing the responsibility upon a pupil or group of pupils several 
factors must be considered. For example, one must take into account the 
health of the child. Activities requiring physical strength should be as- 
signed to strong children. Frail children should not undertake activities 
that would overtire them, bodily or mentally. The mental age and maturity 
of the child must also be considered. A task that is beyond a pupil’s under- 
standing or ability to perform can result only in discouragement and 
dissatisfaction. If there are many such tasks, he soon loses the desire to 


1 New York Herald Tribune, January 17, 1942. p, 26, 
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participate. Again, the complexity and strangeness of the situation are 
quite important. Children often fear to attack a new experience. The 
undertaking should be so simplified and so related to the child’s experi- 
ences that he may assume it confidently and with some assurance of 
accomplishment. 

This is but to say that each responsibility should be geared to the needs 
of the individual child and appraised with reference to its contribution to 
his character training and personality development. Are we paying suf- 
ficient attention to this? Are we finding the duties and interests that give 
confidence to the timid? Do we suppress the aggressive child without 
destroying his initiative? Are we tolerant with those whose daily habits 
are crude and offensive? Do we build in our children the desire for right 
conduct, as we help them to use good judgment? 


Early Experiences in Accepting Responsibility 

Even in the kindergarten there are many opportunities for children 
to arrive at group decisions and to accept personal responsibility appro- 
priate to the level of ability which they then possess. For example, when 
our kindergarten group was making a study of animals recently, two 
children constructed a wooden lamb and presented it to the group. The 
legs of the lamb, which were noticeably uneven in length, caused much 
discussion. The workmanship did not quite measure up to the group’s 
own standards. Challenged by the class discussion, the builders carefully 
remeasured, marked, and remodeled the animal so that it would meet 
the approval of the group. 


Typical Experiences in Later Grades 


During a health program pertaining to personal appearance, it was 
pointed out that many of the pupils did not keep their shoes shined. A 
third-grade class, therefore, decided to start a shoeshining project. Enthu- 
siastically they set up rules and scheduled the workers. The price was to 
be two cents—payable only in cash. Money was advanced to them for the 
necessary equipment and supplies. One boy took a committee to the shoe- 
shining shop operated by his father, who gave them many helpful sugges- 
tions about their work. Daily reports were given to the group by the 
workers and receipts were checked. Many problems arose thru which 
experience was gained. For example, one day two kindergartners appeared 
in the office saying that their mothers had complained of the quality of 
their shines. The complaint was referred to the committee. Looking at 
each other in dismay at receiving criticism, one shiner said, “Well, you 
play in the yard at recess and run in the fields on the way home. How 
can you expect your shoes to look shined?” The other stated that the 
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committee could not give better shines without buying better brushes 
and that, if they did this, it would raise the price of the shine. The kinder- 
gartners accepted these explanations and left with the remark, “Well, 
we'll give you another chance!” Other problems, such as the fact that 
the workers sometimes got polish on socks and that the committee some- 
times wasted time waiting for customers, were satisfactorily settled thru 
group discussion and decision. 

A few months ago a fourth-grade class was studying colonial life in our 
own community, particularly the foods that were used during that period. 
The class, composed mostly of children with meager backgrounds, decided 
to plan an old-fashioned meal, using the surplus commodities which we 
had on hand. Their menu was Boston baked beans, corn bread, chopped 
cabbage, and applesauce. The amount of food needed was figured by 
the class. The quantities of every item called for by the various recipes 
were carefully multiplied by the number of pupils and expected guests. 
Committees were chosen by the group to sterilize and count the school 
silver, set the table, make the applesauce, chop the cabbage, help prepare 
the baked beans and corn bread, wait on the table, and clean the kitchen 
after the luncheon. Individual children were assigned, by the group, to 
write the invitations and to receive their guests. Conferences were held on 
table manners and the correct type of table conversation. The responsi- 
bilities accepted and discharged and the learnings achieved compensated 
for the patience, energy, and work of the classroom teacher. 

Discussion itself may lead to a new understanding or deeper apprecia- 
tion of one’s individual responsibility. For example, when another fourth- 
grade class was studying the lives of Washington and Lincoln, the teacher 
asked, “What did Washington and Lincoln do to make America worth 
saving?” A little colored boy said: “I like Lincoln, but I don’t like Wash- 
ington. Nobody on my street does. Washington made slaves; Lincoln 
freed them.” The teacher explained that slaves existed before Washington 
lived; that his slaves loved him, for he was good and kind to them. Some- . 
one in the class then asked if white people have ever been slaves. The 
teacher answered that many have been, giving several examples, then 
surprised the group by saying that recently she had seen one—that she 
knew by the way he walked that he was a slave; that neither Lincoln nor 
anyone else could free that kind of slave. The children quickly under- 
stood what she meant. The colored lad, looking up with a thoughtful 
face, said, “You have to be your own Abraham Lincoln, don’t you?” 

In another class, audience reading gave the pupils many opportunities 
to accept responsibilities agreed upon thru group discussion. The class 
would choose a book which they thought would be interesting and easy 
enough for them to read. Then one of the group was chosen to read orally 
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to the class the following day and was expected to practice during his 
spare time or at home so that he could read to them well. Time was 
reserved after his reading was done so that the class could “help him to 
become a better reader” by giving constructive suggestions. If the group 
felt that he had not made sufficient preparation, they might ask him to 
discontinue until the next day and practice on it again. Each day the 
person who read orally to the group was permitted to choose the one who 
would read to the group next. The class developed and adopted the fol- 
lowing instructions to readers: 


Prepare work carefully. 

Read so that others can understand. 
Pronounce words carefully. 

Stop at the end of sentences. 

Read to make sense. 

Read so that others can see mental pictures. 


Py Pe P- o 


One day a fourth-grade teacher discovered that the evergreen trees in 
front of the school building were turning brown, so she took her class out 
to examine them. The children became concerned and interested and 
soon found that little worms had built nests all over the trees. After a 
conference, they decided to search thru books and encyclopedias to find 
out what kind of worms these were and how to get rid of them. After 
consulting many books in vain, Arthur remembered that his grandfather 
had written to a man called a county farm agent when he had trouble 
with worms in his garden. The class asked him to secure the address of 
this agent, so they could apply to him for help. The class appointed a 
committee to write to the agent and to send him one of the worms. Some 
days later the reply which came was read to the class by a child selected 
by the group. The letter stated that these were bag worms, and that it 
would be necessary to pick all the worm nests from the trees. Altho this 
was quite a task, the class carried it out, selecting several small groups of 
boys to pick off the worms and carry them to the janitor to be burned. 
The county agent also advised that a spray be used on the trees after the 
worms were removed. Since the spray he recommended was poisonous, 
the children decided to write the business manager of the schools, asking 
that the spray be used. Upon examination of the trees, however, he found 
that the removal of the worms had been accomplished so thoroly that it 
was unnecessary to use the spray. 

One of the fourth-grade groups has enlarged to seven times its original 
size a significant historical painting of our city made one hundred years 
ago. This project, as may well be supposed, required many group decisions 
and much individual responsibility. 
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All-School Experiences 


In the Gregory School the first period in the morning is one which 
we call our “free period” or “individual interest period.” It is one which 
vibrates with mental and physical activity. Individual pupils and groups 
choose what they want to do, with guidance from the teacher. Part of the 
time is given to necessary work, pertaining to life within the school. For 
example, during this period the library is cared for by the children, the 
milk project is carried on, pupil committees inspect the playground trees, 
paper is picked up from playground and lawn, and so on. 

A third-grade group, during an individual interest period last spring, 
was quite distressed to find that during the winter months, a path had 
been made across the lawn. The group decided that a sign ought to be 
made and selected two boys to undertake the work. A rough draft was 
made which read, “Keep Off the Grass,” but the class thought this impolite 
and suggested instead, “Please Help Us Take Care of Our Lawn.” One 
boy was chosen to secure the material for the sign, another to paint it, 
while the entire group voted on the arrangement of the letters. When the 
sign was finished and approved by the class, another committee was 
selected to place it on the lawn. They had considerable difficulty in get- 
ting the sign to stand up, but finally, after an appeal to the janitor for 
help, they succeeded. The children were quite serious in their endeavor 
and reprimanded one grandfather who disregarded their sign. Then one 
night it was stolen. The whole school was agitated about the matter as 
the news quickly spread. Someone reported that a large boy had taken it. 
As soon as school was dismissed, the committee went to his garage, 
peeked in the window, and discovered their sign. After much persuasion 
and threatening, the boy returned it to them and it has never been 
touched since. 

During the sugar rationing a young man, whose name we do not 
know, was so impressed with the children’s feeling of responsibility that 
he left at the school two beautifully lettered signs, using the wording of 
the children. These have been placed on the lawn, along with their own. 

Each year crackers are sold in our school. At the beginning of the year, 
a group from the fourth grade which is to be in charge of this project, 
explains the purpose to the student body during an assembly period. 
The chief reason is the health factor—to encourage pupils to substitute 
crackers for the cheap grade of candy they often purchase on the way to 
school. A secondary purpose is that of earning money for additional 
library books and supplementary materials. Under the guidance of the 
teacher, the class selects and assigns the different pupils to different tasks. 
Some children arrange the merchandise, selecting certain kinds for the 
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morning sale and reserving the sweet ones for noontime—since the schoo] 
nurse has stressed the fact that “eating sweets before meal time takes away 
the appetite for nutritional food.” Another committee handles the adver- 
lising, making posters and charts and forming original and varied reports 
for the school assembly. Records are kept by another group—duplicates 
of bills and notations with respect to profits. Pupils prepare the new 
orders for the salesman, telling him the kinds of crackers that are popular 
and unpopular with the pupils and teachers. If a child neglects the respon- 
sibility which has been delegated to him the privilege is withdrawn until 
such time as he can show the group that he is ready to resume the work. 
Questions of honesty sometimes arise and are discussed with the as- 
sistance of the teacher. Weekly reports are given in assembly and compared 
with previous reports. Sometimes a child is asked to come up from the 
audience, add the week’s receipts, and find the weekly average. 

In similar manner a group of first-grade pupils recently arrived at, and 
enforced upon themselves, a group decision. They were going to build a 
miniature farm scene on the classroom floor. The class decided that all the 
farm buildings should be painted alike, red with white trimmings. But 
when they came to assemble the farm—the different buildings having 
been made by several committees and individuals—few of the buildings 
complied with the planning of the group. The builders had forgotten or 
ignored the decision and had painted their buildings in a variety of colors. 
The group discussed the problem and decided not to accept any im- 
properly painted building until it had been repainted, red with white 
trimming, according to the original class plan. 

In the Gregory School a first grade holds many meetings at which 
the performance and assignment of duties and responsibilities are dis- 
cussed. In such a meeting recently, the group decided that Eugene might 
take care of the blocks and be sure that they were always in order, because 
he needed to learn how to handle blocks. Joan was to keep the tables 
straight, for she was usually so careless with furniture. James always 
spilled water, so his task was to get the water for the flowers and to be 
more careful. In order that Olive might learn to keep the book shelves 
straightened, she was selected to assist Mildred and Richard, both of 
whom were interested in the appearance of the room. Thus, one by one, 
each individual was helped to evaluate his own performance and to accept 
the decisions of the group with respect to the duties which he should 
perform. 

Many other duties are being performed daily by the pupils in our 
school, duties done in a simple way, yet challenging the abilities of the 
children from the very youngest. Pupils do a great deal individually and 
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in groups for the school magazine; they conduct projects to overcome 
grammatical errors; they collect paper thru the sale of which defense 
stamps and bonds are purchased for the school. 


Résumé 


Thru the constant, thoughtful training of children to accept and dis- 
charge responsibility, according to their abilities, we are endeavoring to 
build good citizens. We believe that the best assurance that democracy 
will endure is found in having pupils live the democratic way, under the 
guidance of teachers who use good judgment, with a large measure of 
government of the children, by the children, and for the children. Thru 
such a program pupils learn when and how to delegate duties and when 
and how to assume leadership and authority. Evidence as to the effective- 
ness of the training is seen, perhaps most clearly, in the unexpected situa- 
tions which arise, as, for example, in some unforeseen circumstance in 
connection with an air-raid drill. It is reflected constantly, however, by 
children of all ages. Blonde little Doris in the kindergarten said one day 
with a happy smile, “I wish I could have all the turns, but then, that 
wouldn’t be fair.” It is from small beginnings such as this that the concept 
of personal responsibility grows, when teachers sense the value of such 
training, and when they allow their pupils regularly to make decisions 
and perform tasks in keeping with their respective abilities and needs. 








CULTIVATING THE ATTITUDE OF TOLERANCE 
BLANCHE Bair Conner ! 


Principal, McKinley School 
Zanesville, Ohio 


even if they don’t learn anything else!” Time after time I have heard 
the first-grade teacher in our building repeat these words. They form 
a slogan for her—and a good slogan it might be for all of us, too. 

The Jackson School is located in a section of town where the children 
come from poor—often from poverty-stricken—homes. A large percentage 
of them belong to the Negro race. During the depression so many of the 
families in this district were on relief—and at the time this is written, 
still are—that we have on our hands a generation whose parents have an 
out-and-out case of the “gimmes.” 

Every move made by a teacher is carefully watched for signs of 
partiality. The proverbial chip on the shoulder is very much in evidence; 
feelings are easily hurt. Both the children and their parents are on the 
alert for the smallest slights and offenses, 


] SHALL BE Happy if I can teach my pupils to live together peaceably— 


The Case of Clarence 


Early in the fall an over-aged boy in the fourth grade politely refused 
to work. When I questioned Clarence about his attitude he said: “What is 
the use in working? I never get any credit for anything I do anyway!” 
Why had this boy developed such an attitude? There were several reasons 
for it. In the first place, he had spent six years in the first grade! Small 
wonder that he had come to doubt the very existence of justice. Can you 
imagine yourself in one grade for six years? Would you not have de- 
veloped a bitter attitude, too—perhaps one more bitter than his? Is it 
any wonder that he was a delinquent, a social problem? He was almost 
sixteen years old and only in the fourth grade. Appalling, isn’t it? This 
boy had never gone thru one grade of school in one school term! It is 
no easy matter to teach tolerance toward others to a boy who feels that 
no one has ever been tolerant toward him. 

Other reasons for Clarence’s attitude could be traced readily to his 
home life and neighborhood surroundings. His father seldom worked— 
spent his time sleeping, fishing, and loafing. What could the boy gain 
from such an example? There were twelve children in the family, all of 
them still at home. 


1 Formerly principal of the Jackson School, Zanesville, Ohio. 
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SpeciFic ATTITUDES AND Hapits 


It was easy to see how the school situation was affecting Clarence’s at- 
titude and, after a home visit, I began to understand the influence of 
conditions there. The approach which I used perhaps had every external 
appearance of being selfish, By showing Clarence that I understood his 
point of view and by convincing him that I intended to be absolutely fair 
with him in all our dealings, I won his favor, then began by having him 
do various things for me. I soon discovered that he really wanted to be 
honest and dependable but had so seldom been trusted that these traits 
had been slow to develop. He began to experience genuine satisfaction in 
helping me, to enjoy the feeling that he was of some use in the world. I 
found that he was deeply patriotic and that he was talented in drawing, 
in singing, and in arithmetic, In his art work he always managed to bring 
in our country in some way. He liked to sing patriotic songs and he was 
always on the lookout for news and pictures relating to the war effort. 

As soon as was feasible we broadened his experiences by getting 
Clarence to do things not only for me but also for other teachers and 
then for other boys and girls. We helped him to find employment for 
evenings and on Saturdays. We let him experience success as often as 
possible at school. In a conversation one day he disclosed the fact that he 
had always wanted to be on the schoolboy patrol. Unfortunately, it was 
too late to give him regular patrol duty that year, but we did put him on 
the substitute list. Then when war was declared and systematic air-raid 
drills were introduced, we found a way to let him really prove his ability. 
We put him in complete charge of a group of young children, responsible 
for getting them home safely and quickly, then reporting back to the 
school. On this assignment Clarence was surely in his element and did 
his work well. Because someone had put responsibility on his shoulders, 
he was determined to succeed, and did succeed. 

At the end of the year he was promoted to the fifth grade by “special 
assignment.” It was the first time in all his school life that-he had gone 
on in only one year! To be sure he could neither read nor spell at fifth- 
grade level, but probably he never will. So, why keep him in the fourth 
grade with nine- and ten-year-old children? 

It is with a feeling of deep satisfaction that I review this case because 
Clarence’s outlook on life is noticeably brighter and his attitude toward 
school and toward his fellows has greatly improved. 


The Case of Mabel . 


Another outstanding case was that of an over-aged girl named Mabel, 
a colored girl, very dark and with definite Negroid features. She, like 
Clarence, came from a large family, but in this instance the oldest child 
was married and had a home of her own. Mabel’s father had no love for 
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her and was constantly threatening to send her to the reform school. One 
can well imagine the effect of this sort of treatment on a naturally aggres- 
sive child. She grew sullen and resentful—bitter toward the world in 
general. She was the neighborhood terror when it came to fighting. 

Significant insight into her attitude came one day when I was in- 
vestigating her then most recent escapade. “Well, Bernice called me a black 
nigger!” she blurted out. “That’s why I hit her. I know I’m a Negro, 
black and all that, and I’m proud of it!” Here, indeed, was opportunity 
knocking—and knocking loudly. I sat down with her and explained that 
she had every reason to be proud of her race. I named various Negroes 
who have gained fame for their works and deeds. “Joe Louis is a credit 
to your race, Mabel,” I said to her, “and he makes his living by fighting, 
but you don’t hear of him going around getting mixed up in brawls and 
street fights.” 

In the days that followed I collected material to prove to Mabel that 
the outstanding achievements of many Negroes are known and genuinely 
appreciated. Sometime later I had an opportunity to press my point a bit 
farther when one day the supervisor brought to our school a film on the 
life of George Washington Carver. After Mabel had seen this picture she 
and I had another talk. She was a bit more pliant but sullen still. 

Shortly after this I talked with the married sister and it was arranged 
for Mabel to say at her home. This change proved to be a fortunate one 
for the youngster. The head cook in the school lunchroom helped with 
the case by letting Mabel work there at recesses. Here Mabel was busy, 
was learning useful work, and was associating with grownups who were 
more considerate of her feelings than were the children her own age. Later 
we helped Mabel to secure housework during after-school hours and on 
Saturdays. 

Once again a noticeable change in attitude occurred. Mabel found that 
someone understood her point of view and, perhaps more important, that 
someone needed her. She was able to help and she was happy. 


Cases about Which “The Less Said . . !” 


We have had cases, of course, where our best efforts did not work out 
at all. There have been other cases in which some improvement gradually 
has been achieved, but only after we have experienced many setbacks. | 
realize that it isn’t always easy to find the solution to such problems, but I 
firmly believe that if we work hard enough and search deeply enough, 
we will be able to effect more improvement in pupils’ attitudes than we 
often think. At least it has been our experience that patience and under- 
standing, fair play, and the practice of tolerance on our own part, usually 
will bring satisfactory results. 
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The Potential Role of Adult Education 


Adult education could play an important role in improving children’s 
attitudes if only the interest of the parents could be so aroused that they 
would take an active part in such programs. In our community, however, 
none of the various ways we have used to arouse parental interest in adult 
classes has really succeeded. First-aid classes were attempted but died from 
lack of interest. A home economist from the state department of educa- 
tion came over and tried to establish a cooking school program in which 
the mothers and older sisters of our pupils could learn to prepare well- 
balanced, well-cooked meals from the surplus commodities being pro- 
vided by the relief agencies. This also failed because folks were not suf- 
ficiently interested to attend. The difficulty is that many of the parents in 
our school neighborhood have grown decadent and complacent because 
they learned, during the depression and in the period following it, that 
they could live without working. So, their attitude is, “Why should I put 
forth any extra effort?” Thru frequent home visits, notes, and every other 
way we can discover, we try to enlist parental interest and to help parents 
understand what.the school is striving to accomplish. No matter how 
limited our results may be in this area, we feel that the work is highly 
essential, lest the children grow up with the same attitudes as their parents. 

“Ts it free?” has become a byword with our teachers because the chil- 
dren use it so frequently. No sooner is a coming event announced than 
the question is heard, “Is it free?” To offset this tendency we follow the 
plan of announcing school events as early as possible and we then en- 
courage the children to earn and save the money necessary for their 
admittance fee. We are trying to instil in them a feeling of pride in being 
able to pay one’s own way and to stand on one’s own feet. We are trying 
to break down the “gimme” attitude which still is entirely too prevalent. 


Example as' Well as Precept 


The cases described in this article are rather typical of many which we 
encounter in this school. A familiar attitude is, “What has anyone ever 
done for me? Why should I be tolerant toward anyone else?” In dealing 
with such cases we teachers try to keep uppermost in our minds this 
thought: “If I had been born into such a home and if I had been reared 
under like circumstances, would I be able to do as well as this child?” 
Using this attitude to temper our judgment, we are becoming more 
tolerant toward our pupils and are learning that children appreciate and 
understand fairness far more than some of us had realized. We have 
learned definitely that we must keep in mind the child’s point of view 
and must display tolerance ourselves before we can teach him to be tolerant. 








CHANUKAH-CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 


IrENE A. THOMPSON 


Principal, Wightman and Davis Schools 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


spirit! It is in the hearts of men, women, and children. We hear 

it in our churches and on our radios. Clever merchants present it 
to our eyes and ears in the shops and in elaborate window displays. At the 
same time, here and there in our schools, children sit back silently as 
carols and Christmas poetry ring out. They have been warned not to 
participate by conscientious parents who fear indoctrination. 

A few years ago, in the Davis School in Pittsburgh, a kindergarten 
teacher solved this problem for her classroom. She studied the holiday 
customs of the Jewish people and saw the possibility of combining the 
observance of Christmas with that of Chanukah, or Feast of the Lights.’ 
In the early days of December each child told how the holidays were 
observed in his own home. Traditional songs were heard and sung, and 
new songs were created to suit the occasion. Games and dramatic activity 
centered about both the tree and the Chanukah candles. The gifts which 
the children made in school could be used for Chanukah quite as well as 
for Christmas. 

During the last week in December two trees were provided: one as 
the traditional Christmas tree; the other for Chanukah gifts. The climax 
of the season was a party for mothers. The Chanukah candles were cere- 
moniously lighted as fitting songs were sung. Christmas songs, poems, 
and games were also used. Even these kindergarten children could under- 
stand that there are various ways of celebrating one’s holidays and they 
enjoyed participating in all the activities. 

The success of the kindergarten project led us to re similar pro- 
grams at nearby Wightman School. For the December program of the 
parent-teacher association, which the pupils each year are asked to sup- 
ply, a special choral program was arranged using both Christmas and 
Chanukah music. This was so well received that the practice has con- 
tinued. 

The next year, with the help of their music supervisor and teachers, 
the children in the Wightman School developed a play, combining drama 
with traditional and original songs, to present Christian and Jewish holiday 
ideas in their natural sequence. In developing and presenting this play, 


H* BLEAK would the month of December be without holiday 


1 Sometimes spelled “Hanukkah,” or ‘‘Chanuka.’”? An important eight-day observance which 
began about 165 B. C. 
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the music teacher was ably assisted by all the other teachers. References 
were provided by the librarian. Books and pamphlets were brought from 
home and studied; songs and ideas, old and new, were tried in various 
combinations. Background and stage properties were planned and worked 
out in the art room. Speaking and action were developed in the oral ex- 
pression class. Each group in the school tried to make some valuable con- 
tribution. Thru their work on this program the children found out that 
Chanukah, the Feast of the Lights, has many interesting and beautiful 
phases. 

The idea which the children decided to present first on their program 
was the candle lighting service observed in Jewish homes on Chanukah 
feast days. One candle is lighted on the first night, two on the second, 
three on the third, and so on until all eight candles are ablaze. The school 
stage was arranged to represent a home scene, with the family gathered 
around the table for the candle lighting. Instead of using a spoken prayer 
for each candle, the children decided to write a song to accompany each 
lighting. As each song was sung, the son of the family applied the taper 
to the appropriate candle. The singing was done by a special chorus of 
voices chosen from among the older children. Following are the words 
of three of the songs. 


Tue First CANDLE 


[ am the first candle. I represent light. 
When there was no day and all was night, 
Then our God said, “Let there be light!” 


Tue SEcoND CANDLE 


The Torah is the book of the law, 

Its sacred words have brought us learning. 
O great Torah! O great Torah! 

We light the candle for you now. 

O great Torah! 


Tue E1cHtH CANDLE 


Courage stands for a sturdy heart 

And a mind both brave and true; 

And the eighth candle reflects your might— 
Courage, all hail to you! 


From the Chanukah phase, the program moved on into a Christmas 
tableau of the Nativity accompanied by familiar carols. As a connecting 
link between the two parts, the children composed a song called “Holy Is 
the Lord of Hosts.” It was stately, effective, reverent, and moving. The 
simple harmony was marked out by the pupils of one of the sixth grades. 
The singing of the carols brought the play to a beautiful close. 
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The same general idea was employed the following year. In th 


gram the scenes and songs were presented as follows: 


at pro 


Scene 1. The Altar Lamp (three priests in attendance). 
Hymn: Rock of Ages. 
Original Song: Everlasting Light 


The everlasting light 

Shines on forever day and night; 

And by its holy flame 

Makes known to the-people here on earth \ 
God’s name. 


Shine on, O everlasting light! We 
Scene 2. Lighting the Candles (dramatized by children of the family). mo 
Original song: Candle Blessing ou 
Praised be Thou, O Lord of Hosts! King of the Universe! fere 
To Thee we sing, our Heav’nly King! itt 
Praised be Thou! Praised be Thou! Praised be Thou! 
Scene 3. The Window (showing family seated for candle ceremony). sep 
Original song: We Sit and Stare at the Candles apt 
We sit and stare at the candles bright wal 
And see many things in their beautiful light; ae 
Strange pictures of heroes so brave and bold; 
Of Judah’s brave deeds that are yet untold. tole 
Forward to battle with all of his might set 
To fight for his own and his people’s right! 
His great deeds before us unfold. He 
Original song: Ding! Dong! (To provide the transition from the Chanukah to the fou 
Christmas phase of the program.) pur 
Ding, dong, the bells are ringing! ciat 
Ding, dong, the joy they’re bringing! our 
Hear the silvery bells. | 
Ding, dong, ding, dong, silvery bells! sch 
Scene 4. The Wise Men. ciat 
Carol: We Three Kings of Orient Are. we 
Scene 5. The Nativity. 
Carol: Silent Night. me 
Scene 6. The Shepherds. attr 
Carol: Adeste Fideles. the 
Thru such programs as these, given just before our school closes for 
the holidays, children and parents in the community are being drawn 
closer together. Our use of the two viewpoints has been enjoyed and 
commended by parents, churchmen, and civic leaders. Best of all, no child ae 
in our school sits back silently as others express their holiday joy in ¥ 
poetry, song, and drama. Our children are learning to enjoy the actual wit 
Somr 


practice of tolerance and the appreciation of other points of view. 
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GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH OUR SOUTHERN 
NEIGHBORS 


F. B. SMITH 


Principal, El Dorado School 
Sacramento, California 


to the long, unguarded frontier which speaks of mutual trust 

and confidence. This is not so unusual as it might at first appear. 
We come of the same stock; we have many ideas and interests in com- 
mon; we are alike in numerous ways. But what of our neighbors to the 
south? They are of a different race, with a different heritage, with dif- 
ferent language and customs. Their reactions differ from ours in many 
situations. 

Unfortunately, we have not successfully bridged the chasm which 
separates us from our southern neighbors. Our failure to understand and 
appreciate them and their apathy and sometimes their open hostility to- 
ward us have hampered the defense of the Western Hemisphere when 
solidarity is now so urgently needed. The pity of it all is that mutual 
toleration and goodwill could have been developed if we, and they, had 
sett our hands resolutely and objectively to the task. 

How can we build the attitudes essential to solidarity in the Western 
Hemisphere? It must be a long and carefully thought out program, the 
foundations of which the elementary school can help to lay by giving its 
pupils (a) an understanding of our neighbors to the south, (b) an appre- 
ciation of them—even of their differences from us, and (c) recognition of 
our need for their cooperation and friendship. 

The present article briefly describes the way in which one elementary 
school is attempting to lay these foundations of understanding and appre- 
ciation, both in the school and in the community which it serves. What 
we have done has been done in an ordinary school with ordinary equip- 
ment. If our program has been extraordinary in any way, this must be 
attributed to the vision and skill of the teachers under whose direction 
the work was planned and carried out. 


We JUSTIFIABLE PRIDE we point to our fine relations with Canada, 


Recognition of a Minority Group 


We have one classroom for retarded pupils in which there often is an 
unusually high percentage of Mexican children. Until fairly recently the 
“Mexes,” as they were sometimes called by the others, were often at odds 
with other members of the group. With a view to changing this situation 
somewhat, the wise teacher planned a unit of work on Mexico. Her group 
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that year contained boys twelve to fourteen years of age with IQ’s ranging 
from 60 to 75. The things that would appeal to children with greater 
mentality, richer cultural backgrounds, and more economic advantages 
were of less interest to this group. Consequently, the unit which was 
planned in this case was simple but colorful. The culmination of it was 
a simple Mexican meal—beans and tortillas with jelly. Beans are the same 
in any language, but tortillas are different! They are thin pancakes which 
must be folded just so and be held exactly right. If not, when you put 
the jelly on them, it will “squish up” as one of the Mexican boys com- 
mented. The principal, who was the guest of honor, failed to hold his 
tortilla correctly and the jelly “squished up” over his coat and tie. While 
most of the boys laughed heartily, some of the Mexican boys did not. 
They jumped up and showed him how to hold his tortilla and were quite 
happy that they could explain something to him. For the principal, it was 
the beginning of a very happy relationship with these boys. The unit on 
Mexico, with the tortilla feed, has become an established procedure for 
that group and has done much to eliminate the friction which formerly 
existed. 


A “Public Schools Week” Program 


One of the most successful programs in building goodwill that has 
been attempted in the El Dorado School was an all-school project de- 
veloped for Public Schools Week, which in California is observed every 
spring. Altho the actual observance would not come until April 1941, 
plans were begun in September 1940. “Our Pan American Neighbors” 
was selected as the theme around which we would build our program. 
The staff further planned that, wherever possible, units of work on Pan 
America or related in any way to our relations with Latin America would 
be timed to culminate about the first or middle of April. It was planned 
that on one evening we would have an all-school entertainment which 
would portray the lives of our southern neighbors as accurately as possible 
and at the same time would introduce the people and their customs to 
the best advantage. The decorations were to picture our neighbors as 
people living gay, colorful lives rather than as savage barbarians. We 
agreed to make every effort to inform ourselves about these neighbors, so 
that we could act as correct interpreters of their customs and their re- 
spective countries. 

The regular bimonthly teachers’ luncheon which is held in our school 
featured guests who could discuss Pan American topics with us, including: 


1. Music supervisors, who talked on South American music. 
2. A woman who had lived in Brazil for seven years, 
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. A school librarian who had traveled extensively in South America and had 
attended summer school in Central America. 
4. A woman who had been a missionary in Peru. 
5. A high-school teacher whose field of specialization is Pan American history. 
. A member of our own faculty who had made a special study of “Patriots Hall,” 
Pan American Building, Washington, D. C. 
. A man who had taken an airplane trip to Bolivia. 


Various types of units were planned and carried out in the different 
classrooms. For example, a unit in a low first-grade classroom featured 
Mexican characters taken from the stories the children knew. A third- 
grade class studied about the Mexicans living in Sacramento. Their beau- 
tiful flower gardens, colorful strings of gourds on their porches, and their 
yards with vegetable gardens were stressed. A fourth-grade class studied 
the Mexican period of California history, stressing especially the colorful 
life in the “haciendas.” Fifth-grade pupils were introduced to the “Argen- 
tine Republic” and “Brazil,” using the story of our own national develop- 
ment as a background. Argentina was studied as the “United States of 
South America.” In the low sixth grade there was a unit on transportation, 
featuring the Pan American Highway and airways to South America. 
The high sixth-grade pupils studied foods, stressing items that we import 
from our southern neighbors and the importance of these countries as 
markets for our products. 

The outstanding event of our Public Schools Week observance was 
the Open House program. The entertainment for the evening was modeled 
after a “Fiesta,” or Spanish celebration. Two dances, the “La Panchita” 
or Basket Dance, and the “Los Viejopas” or Old Man’s Dance, with 
children’s costumes similar to those the dancers use in their own country, 
were especially colorful and effective. In the La Panchita, the dancers 
wore long, wide, brilliantly colored skirts and threw roses at the audience 
as they danced down the aisles. Most of the songs for the evening were 
children’s songs from various South American countries. In addition, two 
original songs were used—songs composed by the El Dorado children to 
portray the happiness and goodwill that prevail at such a festival, A 
street scene was arranged, portraying a native storyteller and a typical 
Latin-American market with open-air stalls for pottery, flowers, and fruit. 

Decorations thruout the building were strings of gayly painted gourds, 
ted peppers, and brightly colored strips of crepe paper. In various rooms 
there were murals and exhibits, portraying the work done by the various 
social studies classes. Perhaps the outstanding feature of our decorations 
was a display of the flags of all the Pan American countries in the main 
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corridor of the building.’ An unusual mural in the upstairs hall, about 
8 feet high and 4o feet long, portrayed the Pan American Highway. The 
various parts of the road already built were shown against a background 
of the country thru which it passes. Appropriate drawings showed the 
chief products of these countries and vividly portrayed the topography 
of the part of each country thru which the road must pass. Particularly 
the mountains of Colombia and the swamps of Honduras were shown as 
the great obstacles to the building of this road. 

The parent-teacher association furnished hosts and hostesses in every 
classroom and served tea in a special room. This was no ordinary tea, for 
maté was served. Only one of the parents had ever tasted this favorite 
drink of our South American neighbors. One of the ladies who served 
the maté, told the story of how it was made at various times during the 
evening.” 

Out of the program which has been described a new esprit de corps 
was developed in our school. The common background gained by the 
pupils thru their social studies units gave them a new interest in, and an 
appreciation for, our Pan American neighbors. From their new view- 
point, they began to look at them rather than down on them. The teachers, 
too, found it quite satisfying to develop activities in this new field, rather 
than to take their old plans and wearily grind out the things outlined in 
the course of study. Our patrons generally were pleased, feeling that work 
of this type represents a definite attempt on the part of the school to face 
America’s problems. The Open House program helped to strengthen the 
unity of feeling which exists among our patrons. 


Interest Carries On 


From the interest created by our all-school project, various units on 
Pan America have since been developed, all closely related to our regular 
course of study. The Central American states, Chile, Venezuela, and 
Colombia have served as centers of interest for such units. Many children 
have written to children in South America—if sometimes not too appro 
priately! One of the little girls writing to a girl about her age in Buenos 
Aires asked her if they used “alpaca and llamas for transportation in that 
city?” It is the joke in El Dorado School now that possibly the strained 
feeling between the United States and Argentina might have originated 
with this question! 

Our interest in Pan American relationships enabled us to entertain this 


1 Expense prevented getting genuine flags from so many countries, so the art department 
made authentic replicas out of cheap material. 

2 That was April 1941. Now that tea from the Orient is not always available, in 1943, have 
you tried maté, the South American tea? It’s pretty good! 
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year a distinguished visitor, Olgo Cossetini, who spent the greater part of 
a day with us. Miss Cossetini is principal of a grammar school in Rosario, 
Argentina, and came to the United States on a Guggenheim scholarship. 
She spoke to various groups during the day, and after school a tea was 
given in her honor by the teachers of E] Dorado School. Maté was served, 
the drink to which she was accustomed in her own land. She said this 
was one of the loveliest things that had been done for her. Her visit in- 
spired both teachers and pupils, who agreed that she was one of the most 
courteous, appreciative, and interesting persons they had ever met. 

In our school, units on Mexico or any other Pan American country do 
not depi ict lazy peons wi with big straw hats, asleep in the sun, or old ox-carts 
plodding along, or other oddities, Instead we study these neighbors to 
find out what the people do, the topography of their country, how we may 
help one another, and why both their country and ours need this mutual 
help. Ne a a aE how these _ neighbors are unlike 
us than with the fact that tho their skins may-be-different in color and 
their language unlike ours,we-are the samein_many ways, particularly. 
in our funda belief in, and search for, freedom. In February we no 
longer immortalize only our own illustrious and adored patriots, Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, but with them we link such patriots as Bolivar, San 
Martin, and Artigas. 

Can elementary children understand about governments, heroes, re- 
sources, and countries living together as good neighbors? We believe that 
they can and that every experience that inculcates tolerance, consideration, 
appreciation, and understanding of others will enable them better to cope 
with the stupendous international problems that are ahead of us, Surely 
the need for sympathetic study of our Pan American neighbors was never 
greater than at present. We should know about the potential resources of 
their respective countries as well as about the resources that have been 
developed. More important, we should know that the people think as 
we do, that their governments are similar to ours, and that their welfare 
is bound up inseparably with ours because we are neighbors. 

















CULTIVATING CIVIC PRIDE 


Haroitp W. SMITH 


Superintendent, Glendale Public Schools 
Glendale, Arizona 


HREE YEARS Aco the city of Glendale inaugurated a “City Beautiful 

Program” which has involved the cooperation of the schools, 

churches, city government, garden clubs, and all other local civic 
organizations. Since the inception of the program the superintendent of 
schools has served as chairman of the master planning and promotion 
committee. It has not been just a school children’s program, however, but 
a community program in every sense of the word. In addition to the 
master planning and promotion committee, which consists of representa- 
tives of civic organizations, the city government, the schools, and other 
community groups, sixteen other committees last year helped to carry out 
the program. The philosophy back of the movement has been expressed 
as follows: 

Any program which has for its purpose the building of a City and Community 
Beautiful is fundamental in nature. It deals with fundamental institutions such as 
the home, the school, the church, and the city. It relates directly to such fundamental 
qualities and concepts as cleanliness, health, civic pride, appreciation of beauty, love 
of flowers, and desire for a better home and community life in all its aspects. It de. 
velops character by placing emphasis upon things of great and permanent value, and 
by pointing out to all individuals, children and adults alike, how they may help to 
realize the purposes of the program for themselves and for the community. 

It offers the schools an opportunity to lend their strength to the direct support of 
a fine community program, to give point and emphasis to their efforts to bring chil- 
dren to an ever greater appreciation of the fundamentals with which we are dealing. 
It offers young people many opportunities to go forth and be good citizens now rather 
than look forward to being citizens at some future time. It should be looked upon, not 
as an interruption of the educational process, but as an opportunity for education to 
function at its best. The basic purpose of education is to build good citizens. A pro 
gram such as this offers the finest possible opportunity to teach children the meaning 
of citizenship. 


Participation by the Elementary Schools 


Practically all pupils have entered enthusiastically into the spirit and 
work of the city beautiful project and several winners in the clean-up 
contests have been elementary pupils. Many groups of children have 
cleaned vacant lots before and after school and even during noon hours 
and recess periods. 

In the 1941 campaign, one hundred pupils served as block captains 
and distributed literature to every home in the community. More than a 
thousand pupils planted flower seeds at home and were advised how to 
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plant and care for their flowers. Two local flower shows were held during 
the month of April, one of them the Glendale Grammar Grade Flower 
Show with entries by 527 pupils. In the junior division of the Woman’s 
Club Flower Show there were entries by more than three hundred pupils; 
and, in both shows, there were sand table and other group arrangements 
by elementary pupils. All elementary children visited both shows under 
the guidance of their teachers. 

More than a thousand pupils in Grades III to VI made posters relating 
to the city beautiful program. These were done in regular art classes under 
the direction of the teachers. The better posters were displayed in the 
windows of business houses, where they helped to publicize both the 
community program and the good work being done in the schools. 

Many pupils, as a part of their study of health and personal hygiene, 
kept personal clean-up charts on such items as bathing and the care of 
teeth, hands, face, hair, and clothing. Social studies classes examined the 
relation to community life of parks and playgrounds, and trees and 
flowers. Homemaking classes studied flower arrangement and home 
decoration. 

In English classes more than a thousand elementary-school pupils 
wrote letters to the superintendent of schools telling what they were doing 
as their part in the city and community beautiful program. 

Whatever value the project had for elementary-school pupils, large 
credit is due to members of the teaching staff who cooperated in numerous 
ways. Thruout the program they used initiative and originality in 
correlating the purposes of the program with their classroom work. 


Plans for the Future 


It is expected that this program will be continued from year to year 
and that the results will be greater as we build on the past. The fourth 
annual city and community beautiful campaign will get under way in a 
few weeks. The emphasis this year will be on “Clean-Up”—for salvage 
materials to help the war effort; “Fix-Up”—to conserve buildings and 
equipment that are becoming more precious every day; and “Plant-Up’”— 
to supplement the food supply with home-grown vegetables. The project 
will not be allowed to escape the attention of a single one of the 6000 
inhabitants of our little city. Every home and business establishment in the 
town will receive letters and suggestions of appropriate activities. These 
letters will be delivered in person by school pupils and the recipients will 
be asked to sign for them just as they would a telegram. We are not en- 
gaged in child’s play or monkey-business, and we don’t want any buck 
passing. 
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The operation of an effective program of this type requires constant 
attention to detail, regular follow-thru on effective practices, and the dis- 
carding of ideas and practices that fail to produce results. If this is done 
well, however, such communitywide projects can have outstanding value 
for children and adults alike. 

The program has been noticeably effective in teaching pupils to appre- 
ciate and care for our attractive school grounds. The growing interest 
which the Glendale elementary-school pupils have shown in flower culture 
and in other constructive phases of community life during the past three 
years is most gratifying. These interests show that education can be cor- 
related with practical community problems to the mutual improvement 
of both the community and its schools. 
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TEACHING PUPILS TO CARE FOR PUBLIC PROPERTY 


SapiE G. Bassett, Principal 
and 
Rosert J. Cooper, Teacher 


Public School 157, Manhattan, New York City 


citizenship in a democracy is to permit them to participate actively 

in the planning of school activities and in carrying out the prac- 
tices decided upon. Since it is now commonly recognized that the pupils’ 
usefulness as citizens in later life will be determined by their belief in, and 
knowledge of, democratic procedures, autocratic teacher rule is giving way 
in the modern school to cooperation and the sharing of experiences on the 
part of all concerned—supervisors, teachers, pupils, and parents. This 
article describes an effort made in Public School 157, Manhattan, to teach 
children the fundamental concepts of democracy in a lifelike situation. 


The Problem 


Public School 157 is a six-grade elementary school with a pupil body of 
1550 and a faculty and clerical staff of 56. It is situated on Manhattan 
Island in the heart of Harlem, New York’s large Negro colony. The school 
population is drawn mainly from Negro homes whose economic status is 
subnormal. It has been estimated that, at the time to which we refer, about 
45 percent of the parents of the children were either receiving public relief 
or were dependant upon WPA jobs. Consequently, anywhere from 600 to 
700 free lunches are served daily. The median IQ for the school is 89. The 
average class register is 29.2 pupils. 

Vandalism is not unknown in the school. The building has been 
entered unlawfully on numerous occasions. Windows have been broken 
by stones thrown after school hours from the roofs of adjacent apartment 
houses. The week before our experiment started, thirty-three windows 
were broken in this manner. Window-breaking was not confined to the 
school, however. So many windows were broken in nearby apartment 
houses that the owners sent letters of protest to the principal. The efforts 
of the supervisors, teachers, and even of the police proved of no avail in 
discouraging this practice. 

Within the school itself the children’s indifference toward the care of 
public property manifested itself in uncovered, mutilated, and carelessly 
used books, carved desks, ink-spattered desks and floors, extravagant use 
of school supplies, crayon-marked walls and staircases, and defaced corri- 
dors. The children played in the toilets, which had recently been installed, 
climbing on them and otherwise misusing them. 
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The aim of our experiment, then, was to correct this attitude of the 
children toward public property in general and toward school property 
in particular. We proposed to attempt this by using the following demo. 
cratic principles as the basis of our modus operandi: 


1. When children are expected to take a responsible part in making decisions 

on broad social policies, they should be well informed about the problem or 

situation involved. 

Children should be willing to sacrifice personal comforts for the recognized 

public welfare and to cooperate in the support of policies legally adopted. 

3. Children should be willing to give active, intelligent, and conscientious help 
in choosing those to whom responsibility will be given. 

4. Children should be willing to render, with whatever skill they possess, the 
services that their fellows assign to them for the general welfare. 

5. Children should have a chance for voluntary self-initiated acceptance of 
responsibility. 

6. There should be equality of treatment by those to whom authority has been 

entrusted. 

There must be a respect for the personality of the individual. 

There must be freedom of inquiry. 

There must be respect for minorities. 

There must be self-restraint and self-direction. 

Initiative must have encouragement. 
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Preliminary Plans 


Believing that the pupils’ attitude was fostered more by recklessness 
than by malicious intent, a committee of teachers appointed by the prin- 
cipal felt that a well-planned program would be effective. They saw the 
problem as a lifelike situation well adapted to the application of sound 
teaching principles. They believed that an attack upon it would benefit the 
child—and in the long run the community as a whole—and that it would 
provide an excellent medium thru which to teach the democratic prin- 
ciples of self-government. Furthermore, they saw that the campaign would 
present a fine opportunity for active participation and cooperation not 
only by the children and the teachers but also by the parents and the com- 
munity as a whole—an opportunity too infrequently encountered in our 
presentday schools, In keeping with these beliefs there finally evolved 
from their discussions the following plan. 

Altho children, teachers, parents, and the general public would be 
brought into the program for changing pupils’ attitudes toward public 
property, the committee decided to give the children as large a share ol 
the responsibility as possible for conducting the campaign. To this end, 
it was decided to create a school council—despite the opinion of many 
authorities that such a body will not function effectively in an elementary 
school. Into their hands was to be placed the actual planning and directing 
of the campaign, the teachers serving as advisers. 
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In addition to the activities directed by the council, the children were 
to participate further by drawing simple posters for classrooms and neigh- 
borhood display, and by preparing news articles and editorials for publi- 
cation in the monthly school newspaper, The Globe. 

An effort was to be made to bring our campaign to the attention of the 
community as a whole so that we might arouse and gain enthusiastic 
support for our work with the children and at the same time refocus the 
interest of the general public upon the need for better care of public 
property. It was decided to circularize the thirteen emergency relief 
bureaus, the pastors of all the churches in our area, social workers, the 
directors of the Police Athletic League and Harlem Boys’ Club, and other 
persons whose influence would be particularly helpful. Parents would be 
asked to supplement our efforts by reminding their children of the need 
to protect public property in general and school property in particular. 


The School Council at Work 


The school council played by far the most important role in the cam- 
paign. It was made up of elected representatives from each class in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, and from each open-air class, together with 
the captains of the boys’ patrol and girls’ patrol. Under the guidance of 
the teachers, parliamentary procedure was adhered to closely during the 
election of class representatives, thereby introducing the children to this 
technic of group discussion and action. When the organization was com- 
pleted, the council of twenty-seven members was composed of twelve girls 
and fifteen boys. 

In order to emphasize the importance of council membership, for 
council members themselves and for the rest of the school, the faculty de- 
cided that they sMould be publicly inducted into office by the principal 
and given an armband to be worn during school hours. These were made 
by one of the teachers. In addition, each council member would have the 
privilege of sitting on the platform during the assembly for his grade. 

The agenda of the first meeting dealt with organization. The children 
decided to meet once a week. They elected a chairman and a secretary. It 
was decided that there would be three permanent committees, one to 
inspect the classrooms, one to inspect other parts of the building, and one 
to be in charge of discipline. The members of these committees were 
appointed by the chairman with the exception of two judges for the dis- 
cipline committee, who were elected by the council as a whole. 

The council had many duties. They listened to the reports of the 
various committees and passed upon their recommendations. They form- 
ulated plans for furthering the campaign. They reported to the discipline 
committee children who were guilty of misusing public property. In 
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addition, each councilman reported back to his or her class the decisions of 
the council. 

The room inspection committee—It was the duty of this committee 
personally to inspect the rooms of those classes which had no representative 
in the council. These rooms were occupied by the classes of the first, 
second, and third grades and by certain ungraded classes. Other class. 
rooms were inspected by the elected class representatives, who turned over 
their inspection reports to the room inspection committee. 

The blank used for the inspections was drawn up by the teacher com. 
mittee in charge of the campaign. It contained eighteen specific questions 
about such things as the spilling of ink, the breaking of windows, and the 
extravagant use of supplies. Each question pertained to some phase of 
classroom care for which the children rightly could be held responsible; 
each required a definite “yes” or “no” answer. The questions were so 
worded that an answer of “yes” indicated a correct attitude toward the 
care of public property; an answer of “no,” the wrong attitude. Two 
columns, headed “Yes” and “No,” were provided on the right-hand side 
of the inspection blank. The inspector merely placed a check in the correct 
column opposite each question. A simple plan of scoring was followed. 
Each question counted 5 points for or against the room. If the check 
appeared in the “yes” column, its value was plus 5. If it appeared in the 
“no” column, its value was minus 5. Since there were only eighteen ques- 
tions, the highest possible total earned score was go points, Since it seemed 
desirable to rate the rooms on the basis of 100 percent, 10 percent was 
given to each room for effort. In other words, the final score was equal 
to the number of items checked “yes” minus the number checked “no,” 
multiplied by 5, plus 10 percent for effort. Members of the room com- 
mittee quickly learned to compute these final scores. ¢ 

After each inspection, which took place once a month, the committee 
drew up a simple report for general school use. Upon it appeared (a) the 
percent scored by each room, (b) the average score for each floor, (c) the 
average score for the school as a whole, and (d) ways by which the in- 
dividual or average scores could be increased. These reports were mimeo- 
graphed and a copy was sent to each room. 

The representatives of the various classes discussed the report and the 
council’s recommendations with their constituents. The chairman of the 
council spoke on the condition of the school at each assembly. Along with 
this, the high points of each month’s report, such as the rooms making 
the greatest gain since the previous inspection, the number of rooms rated 
100 percent, and the floor with the highest average appeared in The Globe. 

The building inspection committee—This committee’s work was cot- 
cerned with the inspection of the building in general—halls, toilets, exits, 
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yards, and the exterior. Their work also was facilitated by an inspection 
blank drawn up by the teacher committee. This blank was similar to the 
room inspection blank, except that the questions dealt with building con- 
ditions outside the classroom. 

Once a month the chairman of this committee reported to the council, 
which discussed his inspection report and passed upon his recommenda- 
tions for improvement. These recommendations, too, were reported by the 
representatives to their respective classes and ways of improving the 
school’s building score were discussed by teachers and pupils. These re- 
ports also were featured at assembly programs and were printed in The 
Globe. 

The discipline committee—The discipline committee was made up of 
certain designated council members, the captains of the boys’ and girls’ 
patrols, and two elected judges. Children who had mistreated public prop- 
erty, either at school or in the immediate neighborhood, were reported to 
the council by a monitor on the school patrol or by any pupil or teacher. 
In each case the accused was notified by the committee to report to them 
at a stated time. There he heard the accusation presented by the one who 
had reported him and was given a chance to defend himself. Other wit- 
nesses could be called by either party. After the judges had heard both 
sides of the case, they conferred and decided his innocence or guilt. If the 
child was found guilty, or if he pleaded guilty, sentence was passed by the 
judges. In the case of first offenders or minor offenses, the sentence was 
suspended. In the case of major offenses, the sentence was carried out. The 
teacher of the child was notified of the decision of the court and the cap- 
tains of the school patrols saw to it that any sentence not suspended was 
duly carried out. A careful record was kept of each case and its disposition. 

The sentences of the judges showed a commendable sense of justice as 
well as originality. For example, one child accused of wasting paper was 
sentenced to provide her own paper for two weeks for all written work, 
except work sent to the office. Another, found guilty of writing on his 
desk, had to wash all the desks in his room. Still another, who had care- 
lessly torn the geography he was using, was asked to mend all the geog- 
raphies in his room. That these sentences were quite effective is proved by 
the immediate reduction in this type of offense. 


Cooperation of the Pupils 


The children entered wholeheartedly into the campaign. Posters were 
drawn and displayed in the school and about the immediate neighborhood. 
The ungraded classes did excellent work in this respect. Letters which the 
teacher committee drew up for home distribution were taken home almost 
100 percent. So many compositions and letters dealing with the correct 
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care of public property were sent to The Globe that the editors had a diffi. 
cult time selecting the ones to be printed. Altho only the school patrol and 
council members were obligated to report children who damaged school 
property, there were more reports by children not connected with these 
organizations than by their members. All the mimeographed work used 
in connection with the campaign was done by the children. These and 
other activities reflected the enthusiastic participation and interest of the 
school as a whole in the campaign. 


Influence of the School Paper 
The Globe, published monthly by a sixth-year class, did much to 


further the campaign. Editorials as well as news articles germane to our 
efforts were written by the children in this class. In the special column, 
“The Voice of the Children,” reserved for the expression of pupil opinion 
on topics of special interest to the school, topics and questions were 
featured such as, “What did your class do to improve their score in the 
room survey?” When Judge Jackson, sponsor of a citywide campaign on 
the care of property, spoke at the school, his speech was covered by special 
reporters. Further, as has been mentioned, the results of all monthly 
inspections and surveys were published. 

The Globe which sells for one cent a copy, is read not only by the 
teachers and pupils but also by a great many parents. For that reason it 
was particularly helpful in spreading information about the campaign and 
its progress, 


The Work of the Teachers and Supervisors 


Too much credit cannot be given to the teachers for their support of 
this campaign. Their attitude and encouragement did much to create en- 
thusiasm among the children. They cooperated wholeheartedly in seeing 
that the sentences of the discipline committee of the school council were 
carried out. They assisted the children in writing poems and compositions 
on subjects pertinent to the campaign, many of which were published in 
The Globe. They helped the children to plan and produce effective posters. 
They wrote, directed, and produced simple plays driving home the need 
for better care of public property. 

The supervisors also did everything in their power to assist with the 
project. They helped to obtain prominent speakers, such as Judge Jackson. 
They sometimes attended the meetings of the council and took part ex 
officio in the discussion. They made valuable suggestions to the teacher 
committee. In every way they participated in a truly democratic way, 
never using the power of their office to force any committee to agree with 
their ideas. 
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The Work of the Teacher Committee 


The teacher committee continued to work faithfully and efficiently 
for the duration of the campaign—advising, guiding, appraising, and re- 
vising plans. They reported periodically to the faculty on the progress of 
the work. They suggested practical ways for teachers to increase the 
effectiveness of classroom cooperation. They revised the character training 
syllabus, so that a great deal more emphasis was placed on the care of 
public property. They prepared a list of composition titles pertinent to the 
campaign. They typed individual letters to various influential people in 
the community. They prepared the checklists or report forms which were 
used in inspecting the classrooms and building. 


The Work of the Parents 


Many parents took an active part in the campaign. Those who ac- 
companied their children to and from school, if they arrived a little early, 
often would remain on the premises until time for the children to enter 
the building. During this time the parents were of great assistance. They 
did not hesitate to speak to any child who was in any way misusing school 
property or to report such acts to the teachers. 


Results of the Campaign 


Abundant evidence is at hand that the attitude of the children, while 
not perfect, has definitely undergone a change for the better. Among the 
many facts which support this conclusion, the following seem particularly 
significant. During the campaign a large percentage of the school’s books 
were covered by the pupils. This was true even of supplementary books. 
Very few books are now found on the streets or in nearby candy stores, 
whereas formerly there were many. Books in need of repair have been 
carefully mended. Supplies are being used more economically than before 
the contest started. Ink is being used carefully. Desks have been cleaned as 
much as possible. In many cases they have been sandpapered and revar- 
nished by the class. Window breakage has decreased steadily. In June, not 
a single pane was broken in the school building. Writing on the walls and 
exits has decreased noticeably. Playing in the toilets has almost stopped. 
The change in pupil attitude has been noted by parents and others in the 
community as well as by those of us who were directly responsible for 
the project. Many letters have been received by the principal praising the 
changed attitude of the children and calling attention especially to the de- 
crease in careless stone throwing. 








As is the gardener, so is the garden. 
—Thomas Fuller 





CHAPTER V 


Special Methods and Devices 


question the appropriateness of a chapter which seems to focus direct 
attention upon them. As a matter of fact the articles in this chapter 
place little more emphasis upon methods, as such, than those in other 
chapters. These authors, in common with all the others, are concerned 
chiefly with outcomes and results. Nevertheless, where the articles in the 
preceding chapter tended to stress the various ways of developing a par- 
' ticular trait, such as cooperation, those of the present chapter tend to show 
the various citizenship habits which are stimulated by some area of school 
experience or some special type of school procedure. 
Williams and Curtin indicate some of the citizenship values that ac- 
crue from cooperation with community agencies and from using the 
community as “a laboratory for social study.” An interesting victory gar- 
den project is described. Sinks tells how a history of the community was 
written by one sixth-grade class and how the pupils successfully “cam- 
paigned” for a public park and swimming pool. Boardman describes 
| participation in a community program of fire prevention, All these articles 
' are related in general approach to those of Schuyler and Harold W. Smith 
“in Chapter IV. Reichert and Scherbarth discuss a series of carefully 
‘planned class excursions to various agencies of local, state, and national 
government. 
Franco-Ferreira considers the citizenship values of a comprehensive 
program of health education and health care. Hardy explains the func- 
tional value of cumulative records in individual guidance and pupil adjust- 
ment. Thomas describes her procedures with a group of twelve superior 
fourth-grade pupils in a social studies project which vitally affected the 
whole classroom situation. 
Walker and Bennett point out the effects of dramatization on the cul- 
tivation of good citizenship. They deal with dramatization as it is properly 
"used at various grade levels and with many forms of dramatic expression 

such as dramatic play, informal dramatization, pageantry, choral speaking, 
"shadow plays, and formal dramatic programs. Adams and Korber discuss 
the significance of patriot exercises, somewhat as was done more briefly 
by Flintom and Land in Chapter II and by Burns in Chapter III, Walters 
explains the way in which assembly programs were provided in a school 
having no auditorium facilities, a makeshift arrangement that seemed 
definitely valuable in citizenship training. 


S METHODS AND DEVICES are but means to an end, some readers may 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CITIZENSHIP THRU COOPERATION 
WITH COMMUNITY AGENCIES 
Craupe L, WituiaMs, Principal 
and 


Gertrupe G. Curtin, Teacher 
Wentworth School, Chicago, Illinois 


cated, is one of 108 recognized communities in the city of Chicago, 

It has several distinctive features. Its shopping district, which ranks 
second only to that of the Loop, includes large department stores, the 
usual chain stores, many small shops, movie houses, banks, taverns, and 
other places of business. It claims the largest number and greatest assort- 
ment of churches of any community in America. Its YMCA maintains an 
extensive program of wholesome entertainment and opportunity not only 
for men and boys but also for women and girls. Its Salvation Army func- 
tions well. There are active groups such as Kiwanis, Lions, Business Men’s 
Association, American Legion, Planning Association, and Women’s Clubs, 
all with long records of service and interest in civic matters. The network 
ot transportation includes a number of railroad trunk lines and elevated, 
surface, and bus lines, crisscrossed by thru streets and boulevards. 

A large majority of the adult population either are foreign born or are 
the children of foreign-born immigrants. The predominant nationality 
groups are English, Irish, Swedish, and German with sizable minority 
groups from Holland, Norway, Scotland, Russia, and Greece. Employ- 
ment is varied, but the majority either are office workers or are employed 
in the stockyards to the north, the steel mills to the southeast, or some 
other large industrial plant. Only a small percent of the people own their 
own homes, The great majority live in apartments and duplexes. 

Public education is provided by half a dozen elementary schools, two 
high schools, a junior college, and the Chicago Teachers College—the 
latter a degree-granting institution. There are four Catholic schools, a 
Lutheran school, and a school under the Dutch Reformed Church. Rec- 
reation consists chiefly of movies, picnics, excursions, participation in 
activities of clubs, churches, and fraternal organizations, listening to the 
radio, and sharing in the entertainments of nearby parks. Many children 
have the experience of attending summer camps and enjoy more or less 
frequent trips to the country and longer tours by automobile. Not infre- 
quently, in past years, a child has been abroad. 

The Wentworth School, comprising kindergarten and all grades thru 
the eighth, has a total membership of 1300 pupils. The average class size 
is about forty. It is a practice school for the Chicago Teachers College and 
usually has from six to nine student teachers for the morning session. 
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What should be the policy of such an elementary school in the cos- 
mopolitan community which has been described? Should it keep aloof 
from the busy life of that community and confine itself to the traditional 
task of cultivating mastery of written and printed symbols? Should it 
invite different community organizations and groups to participate actively 
in the work of the school? Should it go so far as to use the busy com- 
munity as a laboratory for social study? Should it strive definitely to help 
the individual pupil adjust himself to his environment? 

At Wentworth we have adopted the policy, not of isolation, but of 
community participation. We have accepted the cooperation of various 
groups as opportunity has been offered and have availed ourselves of the 
trained personnel and experience of various community agencies. To 
occupy the leisure time of our children, for example, teams have been 
organized for after-school participation in sports under the trained direc- 
tion of park officials and YMCA leaders. Recognition and encouragement 
have been given to such groups as the Scouts and Campfire Girls, library 
and story hours, reading games, special classes of art and drama and 
chorus in the parks, and competition in art sponsored by the women’s 
organizations. Full cooperation has prevailed with the parent-teacher 
association. It is the purpose of this article to record some of the more or 
less unusual experiences we have had in attempting to correlate the work 
of the school with that of the community. 


Community Influence on Student Council Activities 


Student government in the Wentworth School is modeled after that of 
the city, with a mayor, two aldermen from each fourth-grade and higher 
classroom, and various other officials and committee chairmen. This 
student council, which meets biweekly under the guidance of a faculty 
sponsor, determines policies and establishes rules and penalties. Here are 
heard reports from the boy marshals, girl marshals, playground marshals, 
the captains of the patrol, the supervisor of the bicycle room, and the 
supervisor of lawns, and from special groups and committees that may be 
appointed from time to time. 

Pupils from the fourth grade up elect the mayor and other officers in 
this student council. Thus at an early age they are introduced to the great 
American art of political campaigning, with its speech making, banners, 
and slogans—even with some of the clowning and buffoonery that go 
with selecting officials. Thru these elections comes recognition of the im- 
portance of fair play and a growing respect for the will of the majority. 
The student learns the meaning of freedom of assembly and freedom of 
speech. He learns that for each right there is a duty. From the written 
constitution of the student government he learns that he has laws to obey 
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and to support, that by the will of the majority these laws may be 
amended or repealed. From his own elected leaders and officers he learns 
of safety—both on the playground and about the building and on his way 
to and from school. Likewise he learns orderly procedure and respect for 
the smaller and weaker members of his group. 

Altho it is difficult to appraise fully the benefits of student govern. 
ment, the development of civic consciousness surely would appear near 
the top of the list in most evaluations, It is both a revelation and a privilege 
to observe and guide the council activities of a cosmopolitan group such 
as that at the Wentworth School. Early meetings each year find an awed 
and timid assemblage, fearful of participation in open discussion. As the 
meetings continue, confidence is awakened, fear is dispelled, and the oper- 
ation of government becomes established. A fourth grader comes to un- 
derstand the principle of self-government, to appreciate its responsibili- 
ties, and to estimate more accurately the vital significance of cooperation 
and other elements of good citizenship. 

Civic and charitable projects of a local and citywide nature loom wide 
on the horizon of pupil government. Thruout the autumn the council as- 
sists with the drive for an annual Thanksgiving collection used to pur- 
chase clothing for the less privileged of the city. At Christmas time the 
council helps to fill baskets with food, toys, and games for the under- 
privileged of the Englewood community. For a number of years the lat- 
ter project has coordinated the efforts of the school, the parent-teacher 
association, the Kiwanis Club, the theaters with their package-of-food 
admittance charge, and many charitable individuals. In the sale of scrap 
paper this past year, the council succeeded in salvaging almost every ounce 
of loose paper from garret to basement. Sales of defense stamps and 
bonds ran high. The campaigns of the Red Cross, USO, Illinois Associa- 
tion for the Crippled, and other charitable undertakings regularly receive 
encouragement and support from the council. 

The “Year-Round Clean-Up Campaign” sponsored by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce receives special attention in the spring of each 
year. Committees of the student council survey the community for pro- 
jects that need to be undertaken. These are reported to the council and 
steps are taken to clean up neglected lots or, at times, to seek the aid of 
the proper agencies of the city in improving the appearance of the neigh- 
borhood. This plan of unified action brings about marked improvement 
in the appearance of many vacant properties, lawns, and backyards. 


A Junior Unit of the Local Historical Society 


In recent years the interest of the Englewood Historical Society has 
shifted somewhat from one focused exclusively upon the traditions of 
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the community to a forward look, concerned with the improvement of the 
district. With this new approach came an invitation to the schools to 
organize junior units of the Historical Society, an invitation which was 
accepted by our school. 

The year 1941 was the Golden Jubilee year of the Englewood com- 
munity, its fiftieth anniversary as an integral part of the city of Chicago. 
With this background of special interest, the Junior Historical Society 
soon became a virile club in the school, keenly interested in both the past 
and future of this region. One project undertaken was a survey of the 
resources of the community. At the annual meeting of the Historical 
Society in the fall of 1941 a most interesting exhibit of these resources 
was displayed. Parents found that the children were well informed about 
the commercial, industrial, and cultural aspects of Englewood, and that 
they were conversant with the various threats of blight in some sections 
of the area. A prominent citizen, who early in the evening was finding 
fault with the product of the schools, became so impressed by the speeches 
and exhibits of the children that he recommended a boy and a girl from 
our school for citation and medals by a citywide organization interested 
in encouraging citizenship. 

One of the pupils thus honored was an officer in our student govern- 
ment. At the spring meeting of the Englewood Historical Society, the 
juniors played a prominent part. Thus a society ordinarily associated 
with things musty with age has assumed new significance partly thru the 
process of incorporating young blood into its veins. As an outgrowth of 
this work, the Junior Historical Societies have been invited to place ex- 
hibits at a forthcoming district convention of the Kiwanis Club. 


A Victory Garden Project 


An even more ambitious program of collaboration with a community 
agency than that just described was our victory garden project, sponsored 
this season by the Kiwanis Club. For several years this organization has 
maintained memberships for fifty boys at the Englewood YMCA, in- 
cluding arrangements for two weeks at Camp Cutten. These boys, 
chosen from several schools, would not otherwise have had this privilege. 
The national movement for victory gardens this year suggested to the 
Kiwanis Club the desirability of having the boys earn their “Y” member- 
ships and their way to camp by working in victory gardens, 

An enthusiastic member of the club, skilled in gardening and inter- 
ested in boys, assumed responsibility for the project. He was trained as 
a teacher and for several years has been on the staff of a secretarial col- 
lege. This training and experience gave him peculiar qualifications for 
carrying on the project. 
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Five locations in different sections of Englewood were selected for 
the gardens, one of them a vacant lot across from the school playground 
of the Wentworth School. Fourteen boys, under the Kiwanis leader, 
cleared the stones and rubbish from this lot and tested the soil. The 
county agent reported that it was none too favorable for gardening and 
there was much good-natured raillery from friends about the probable 
cost of each carrot that could be grown in the crowded city on a lot that 
had been used for dumping over a period of years. The advice of the 
county agent was followed, however, with respect to fertilizers, drainage, 
and planting. The land was spaded up, raked, and planted entirely by 
the boys under the direction of their sponsor. Radishes, tomatoes, beans, 
onions, and peas appeared in due season. On the parkway adjacent to 
the two sides of this corner lot petunias were set out in a well-ordered 
arrangement of red, white, and blue. 

Most of the work was done after school and on Saturdays, except for 
one hour each week when the boys were excused early from a home 
mechanics class. The Kiwanis Club printed attractive scrip representing 
one dollar in value to be applied toward a YMCA membership and camp- 
ing trip. One dollar’s worth of scrip regularly signed by the Kiwanis 
leader and countersigned by the principal of the school was issued when 
a boy had done three hours’ work in the garden. 

Early in June the garden furnished radishes and tender onions for 
the Kiwanis table and supplied a generous quantity for the homes of the 
boys who had done the work. By the first of July, the beans and tomatoes 
were well along and the petunias were flaunting their colors of red, 
white, and blue in a most patriotic manner, 

The dedication of the Wentworth-Kiwanis victory garden fell on Ar- 
bor Day and was a part of our Youth Week activities. Under the direc- 
tion of several Wentworth teachers the whole school participated. Spec- 
ial guests included Kiwanians, community and division commanders of 
civilian defense, the metropolitan director of victory gardens, park of- 
ficials, and many parents. Another high light in the history of the garden 
came one Sunday afternoon in June when the school joined with the 
American Legion, the Kiwanis Club, and the civilian defense unit 
in dedicating an American flag and service plaque. Still another was on 
the occasion of an Americanism rally on the lake front, where children 
from Wentworth participated as a “walking garden.” The unique cos- 
tumes in this “vegetable parade” so impressed the judges that the unit 
was awarded a nice donation of defense stamps. Local and metropolitan 
papers, from time to time, called favorable attention to our cooperative 
garden project. 
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On June 25, the day after the close of school, the boys on the garden- 

ing squad left for camp, full of enthusiasm as they looked forward to 
two weeks of solid fun. They had learned much about growing vege- 
tables and flowers, their muscles had hardened, and they had acquired 
considerable skill with garden tools. As a result of their experience in the 
victory garden several of the boys had secured jobs with suburban gar- 
deners on off Saturdays, jobs that enabled them to pay for their camp 
equipment. A feeling of independence, thrift, and self-reliance, and a 
sense of having contributed to the war effort, possessed them as they 
clambered into the bus with their camping packs. 
: As this article comes to a close a sheaf of letters from the boys at 
| Camp Cutten is at hand, letters full of thanks and praise for Kiwanis, 
for the privileges of camp, and for the opportunity of earning their way 
to it by working in the victory garden. The letters abound with such ex- 
pressions as “a grand camp”; “lots of good food”; “swell counselors”; “lots 
of fun hiking, boating, and swimming”; “we are learning a lot of things”; 
“wish we could stay all summer.” One lad writes, “Only in America can 
a boy get the privileges that I have.” Another says, “You and the Kiwanis 
Club could not have made us happier if you had given each of us a pot 
of gold.” One boy, for fear he might be accused of insincerity, added this 
P.S., “I really and truly mean that about the thanks!” 


Conclusion 


: Our experiences at Wentworth indicate that it is possible to learn much 
: thru a study of the community, that the community can gain much from 
working in a harmonious way with the school, and that pupils can gain 
much socially and vocationally by contacts with various community or- 
ganizations. There may be danger in calling in so many different forces, 
but this can be minimized, and more than compensated for, by the careful 
direction and supervision of an intelligent teaching staff. 




















COMMUNITY CONTACTS AND EXPERIENCES 
THAT ARE VITAL 


Tuomas A. Sinks! 


Teacher, H. B. Durfee School 
Decatur, Illinois 


tions, textbook facts, and even the emotional experiences provided for 

the children often are quite unreal, with no concrete and immediate re. 
lation to their own interests and lives. It is our belief that information is 
effective only when it is carried into action, that children should be shown 
the connection, and if possible the effect, of their attitudes and behavior on 
the life of the community in which they reside. Moreover this must be 
done, not by some form of social alchemy on graduation day, but thru 
concrete everyday experiences as the children progress thru school. 

This article is an account of a situation in Litchfield, Illinois, where a 
definite attempt was made in the Madison Park School to give sixth-grade 
pupils some actual contact with community life and some firsthand ex- 
perience with community problems. The unusual outcome of this attempt 
provides reassuring evidence that the attitudes and understandings empha- 
sized in our citizenship training program were established well enough 
to have a definite effect on pupils’ out-of-school behavior. 


I: THE SCHOOL’s program of citizenship education the classroom situa- 


Background Activities in a Social Studies Class 


The sixth grade in its social studies class made a comprehensive study 
of communities in the machine age. The unit of work was conducted 
in the usual manner with the approach, or stimulation period, full of 
concrete materials and challenging questions. The learning period was 
spent in working thru textbook and supplementary materials to gather 
geographical and historical information about some of the world’s most 
important communities. When the period of intensive study was over 
and a culminating activity was in order, a summary class discussion was 
held. At this time the findings and problems which had been discussed 
before only in general terms were brought to bear concretely on our own 
community. Reasons for the growth of Litchfield were discussed, and def- 
nite civic problems were noted and analyzed. 

During this discussion the question arose as to where additional infor- 
mation about Litchfield might be found. Field trips were suggested; also, 
having outside speakers to talk to the class. The absence of any books 
about Litchfield was considered, and the pupils thought it quite a loss 





1 Formerly a teacher in the Madison Park School, Litchfield, Illinois. 
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not only to themselves but to other people who might be interested in 
learning more about the community. “Why couldn’t we write our own 
book about Litchfield?” a resourceful pupil asked. “We could take our 
field trips, invite our speakers, gather all the necessary information, and 
write a book that would be important to us and perhaps to other people 
in the community as well.” 


Writing a Book on the Community 


The next few class periods were spent in carefully planning the book. 
Noting how other books were composed, the class decided on the title, 
“Community Life in Litchfield,” and on the following chapters: I, History 
of Litchfield; I]. Our Work; III. Our Homes; IV. Our Public Buildings; 
V. Our Public Utilities; VI. Our Transportation and Communication; 
VII. Our City Government; VIII. Our City Protection; IX. Our Health; 
X. Our Recreation; and XI. Our City Plan and Problems. Each chapter 
was discussed in detail to determine what its contents should and could be. 
The places that might be visited and the people who could be interviewed 
were listed. Possible illustrations for each chapter were suggested. 

When the class was acquainted with the requirements and oppor- 
tunities of the different chapters, each pupil was allowed to choose the 
chapter on which he or she wanted to work. Chairmen for each group 
were appointed and committee meetings were held to divide up the work. 
Every pupil was to be responsible for writing and making an accompany- 
ing illustration of at least one section of a chapter. The chairmen were 
instructed to see that each pupil drew up an approved list of questions to 
answer, places to visit, and people to interview in order to obtain the 
information necessary for writing and illustrating his section. 

From there on the pupils were on their own, gaining their information 
from contacts that were made largely thru their own efforts. They were 
amazingly successful in securing interviews and snapshots and in making 
inspection tours on their own time outside of school hours. As the work 
progressed, a number of social studies class periods were used by the 
pupils to write up their findings and to have their work checked by the 
teacher for content, form, and composition. 

As a final step, each pupil copied his corrected work in ink on large 
sheets of construction paper, which were ruled and punched for insertion 
in the book according to measurements planned by the whole class. The 
pupils who finished their work early were given additional jobs, such as 
making the cover, the title page, the table of contents, and the introduction. 

Two kinds of experiences were given to the pupils by this project. The 
familiar class field trip and other forms of group activity were supple- 
mented by the various individual experiences which each pupil was led 
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to plan, carry out, and report in writing. This not only enlarged the scope 
of the project but resulted in personal outcomes that often are missed in 
group activities. In this way training in group cooperation was combined 
with training in personal initiative. 

The most tangible and graphic result of these individual and class 
experiences was the book which the class prepared. This book showed 
actual practice and growth in such major skills and knowledge as 
(a) locating information; (b) taking notes; (c) analyzing and organizing 
material; (d) expressing information in good English, legible writing, and 
correct spelling; (e) interpreting tables, graphs, and maps; (f) approach- 
ing and talking to adults; (g) reading to gain information; and (h) creat- 
ing proper form, lettering, and design. But this list of specific outcomes, 
important as they are, is not sufficient when one remembers that the basic 
function of the school is to produce well-informed, effective citizens. Any 
school that is genuinely concerned with the development of good citizens 
will attach considerably more importance to broader outcomes, such as 
(a) proper personal habits of cleanliness, industry, courtesy, promptness, 
and accuracy; (b) dynamic cooperation in common activities; (c) a sense 
of responsibility and desire for constructive participation in community 
life; and (d) interest in contemporary affairs. 


Community Contacts 


Among the group experiences associated with this project the following 
seem especially significant. The class was taken on two field trips: one to 
the municipal lake, pumping station, and the sewage disposal plant; the 
other to the newspaper office, the telephone exchange, and the telegraph 
office. Each trip was carefully carried out with a preparatory planning 
period and a final summary discussion. While on these trips the pupils 
were led to observe community housing conditions, and the city’s streets, 
traffic, dirt, smoke, odors, and noise. The daughter of one of the pioneer 
doctors in Litchfield was invited to talk to the class. She brought an inter- 
esting collection of pictures and gave a colorful description of the growth 
of the city. Arrangements were made and carried out for the class to 
attend a regular monthly meeting of the city council at the city hall. 


An Attack on a Community Problem 


It was on the evening of February 7, 1941, that the class attended the 
meeting of the Litchfield City Council. Toward the close of the meeting, 
one of the aldermen arose and said that the presence of the children 
brought to his mind the fact that several attempts had been made in the 
past to pass a park tax levy to improve the city parks and build a municipal 
swimming pool. He remarked that the time seemed to be ripe for another 
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effort and moved to seek an expression of public opinion in the coming 
spring election. The motion was promptly carried and the mayor asked 
if any of the children wished to express an opinion. One of the boys rose 
to the occasion and made an enthusiastic little talk to the council on the 
need of a swimming pool for the children of Litchfield. To the cheers of 
his classmates he contrasted our situation with that in the nearby town of 
Hillsboro where a municipal swimming pool was maintained. 

It developed afterward that it was too late to put the proposed tax levy 
on the April ballot. The proposal should have been filed in the county 
judge’s office at least ninety days before the election in order to be legally 
added to the election ballot. As a result, the matter was dropped and ap- 
peared to be forgotten. 

However, it was here that the real-life experiences which had been 
given to the sixth-grade pupils really began to bear fruit. School had been 
dismissed only a few days, in June, when a group of boys from this sixth- 
grade class began to plan to do something about the situation. They found 
that in order to get action on a swimming pool they would need to draw 
up a petition and get it signed by voters of the city demanding a special 
election on the tax levy proposal. They set up a little booth in front of the 
public library in the center of town and began to solicit signers for their 
petition to the city council. 

They presented their petition to the council at the July meeting and 
the sympathetic aldermen ordered an election to vote on a two-mill park 
tax. Later, however, when this plan was more fully investigated, it was 
found that nothing could be done immediately in this way. The city was 
in debt to its legal limit and could float no new bond issue. It would be 
a long time until the proposed tax levy would accumulate enough to build 
a swimming pool. 

By this time the businessmen of the city had become interested in the 
problem and the Rotary Club took it up. A landscape engineer, who was 
invited to address the Rotarians, told of swimming pools and parks which 
had been laid out in the Chicago area and in Indiana. The meeting was 
attended by the mayor and a number of aldermen and, following an in- 
formal discussion of the possibilities of establishing a separate “park 
district,” the mayor named a committee to investigate and draw up a plan. 

This committee laid out a park district embracing all the city and an 
outlying industrial district. This park district would be administered by 
a five-man board of park commissioners elected by the people to serve 
without pay. The park board would have the authority to float a bond issue 
immediately and to levy a tax of one and one-half mills on each dollar 
of taxable real estate and personal property within the park district to 
redeem the bonds and support its current program. 
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In line with this recommendation the council began at once to prepare 
for a special election to authorize the park district and to elect a five-man 
board. Here again the children took their place in sharing the work. The 
date for the election was set for November 4. During October the school 
children from all grades worked hard at making posters, circulating 
literature, staging a parade, and talking to adults in order to help get out 
the vote for their park district. Care was taken that no endorsements 
were made of nominees for the five-man board of commissioners. On elec- 
tion day the park district proposal was carried by a three to one vote. In 
its report on this result, the Litchfield News-Herald on November 5 com- 
mented as follows: “To the work of Litchfield’s juvenile population jis 
attributed the creation of the park board. It was their publicized efforts 
to secure a swimming pool for themselves that led to the appointment of 
Mayor Taylor’s special committee . . . [which] has been at work on the 
project since the hot night of July 15.” 

The story of this sensational effect of a group of sixth-grade children 
on community life is quite unusual and should not be expected or even 
desired in the usual course of events. However, such an occurrence illus- 
trates the fact that the attitudes and understandings which we seek to 
develop in elementary-school children can result in their wholesome par- 
ticipation now in the solution of community problems. In other words, 
practice im citizenship can supplant the more common attempts at prepara- 
tion for citizenship. 


A Follow-Up Proposal 


As an outgrowth of the program here described, a questionnaire was 
prepared and submitted to a selected group of about fifty people in the 
community. The purpose of this questionnaire was to determine what 
community experiences are regarded as appropriate in connection with 
the future social studies program of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 
Among the activities that were approved should be mentioned (a) visits 
to the meetings of influential organizations; (b) interviews with promi- 
nent citizens on vital questions; (c) the apprenticing of promising boys 
and girls to important citizens; (d) conducting bicycle, housing, and trafhic 
surveys; and (e) inspecting important public works. Such experiences as 
these are not to be confused with mere busy work, such as mowing the 
grass in the public parks, cleaning up the city hall, or any other menial 
or meaningless task. All of the persons questioned were in favor of giving 
children a concrete view of community life and all expressed their willing: 
ness to cooperate with the school in giving them vital community ex 
periences. Surely no school can afford to neglect its opportunity, or deny 
its responsibility, in this important phase of citizenship training. 
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SCHOOL PARTICIPATION IN A FIRE PREVENTION 
CAMPAIGN 


WALTER S. BoARDMAN 


Superintendent, Oceanside Public Schools 
Oceanside, New York 


salt marshes on the south shore of Nassau County. Its thirteen 

thousand people are scattered over a rather large district which 
includes many vacant fields, bramble patches, and areas of tall swamp 
grass. In dry seasons those areas always have been a fire hazard. Not only 
idle youth but adults too, thru their carelessness, have started large num- 
bers of grass fires. 


T= OCEANSIDE SCHOOL DIsTRICT is a suburban area bordering the 


The Program 


In August 1941, a new fire chief sought the cooperation of the schools 
in a communitywide program of education on fire prevention. Thru such 
a program he hoped to reduce greatly the number of grass and building 
fires, most of which were being caused by carelessness. 

One phase of the campaign agreed upon by the fire chief and super- 
intendent was a poster contest on fire prevention staged for children of 
all ages. Unfortunately the time for preparing the posters, before Fire 
Prevention Week early in October, was too short to secure the best possible 
results from the standpoint of art, but classes worked with a will and pro- 
duced many creditable posters. In fact, about five hundred posters were 
adjudged worthy of entry in the contest which was staged in the senior 
high-school cafeteria at the beginning of Fire Prevention Week. Medals, 
furnished by the fire department, were awarded to the winners in each of 
three age-level groups. Over a hundred of the best posters were then dis- 
played in a vacant store in the village, together with an exhibit of fire 
hazards collected from homes. Altho this exhibit was under the direction 
of the fire department, the schools, because of their active part in the pro- 
gram, held a position of major importance. Over three thousand persons 
inspected the posters and other exhibits in this downtown display. 

Paralleling the poster contest, and undoubtedly stimulated by that 
project, many intensive studies of fire hazards and other community prob- 
lems found their way into the school program. Classes in science, English, 
history, and other fields considered such problems and made use of much 
related materials. Children took home to their parents suggestions and 
definite instructions issued by the fire department. Fire hazards of various 
types were fully discussed and the children checked their own homes for 
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dangerous conditions. Schools were examined by the fire department to 
determine possible danger; and fire stations were examined by the school 
children to learn, according to their level, how the firemen work. Mutual 
understanding developed. 


Evidences of Success 


From the period of October 11 to December 5, there was a marked 
decline in the number of fires of all kinds within the community as com- 
pared with previous years. For example, during the same period the year 
before, there were seven major building fires against one following the 
fire prevention drive. Up to this time the firemen annually had been 
annoyed by children starting grass fires but this year no such cases were 
reported. In several instances, children extinguished small grass fires 
started by their elders. One complaint developed—an objection to the pro- 
tests of certain children about the fire hazards in their home. 

In the campaign here described two major divisions of community 
service, fire defense and education, worked in close harmony for a com- 
mon purpose. Children acquired a respect for the fire department and an 
appreciation of its work. Conversely, members of the fire department 
became more deeply appreciative of the work of the schools. They learned 
to think of the schools not simply as a childhood activity, but as a living 
part of the community with a direct bearing and influence upon those 
things in which they themselves were interested. Since the community 
has a large volunteer fire organization, whose members are active in com- 
munity affairs, the public relations program of the school was improved 
thru these contacts. 

A carry-over from school and community cooperation in the matter 
of fire prevention has been felt in recent months in connection with our 
current program of civilian defense. When this need arose, pupils already 
were highly alert to matters of public concern and were eager to take an 
active part in public affairs, Citizens had had a convincing recent demon- 
stration of the fact that schools are a vital, integral part of the community. 
Hence it was easy for schools and defense services to operate in close har- 
mony. School buildings have been opened for defense meetings. Teachers 
have volunteered for many types of civilian defense service. Defense leaders 
have turned to the schools as a powerful organization for disseminating 
information and getting things done. 

Our experience suggests that the participation of school children in 
the solution of actual community problems is one of the best channels of 
citizenship training. In this way children learn to recognize the serious 
problems of their community and acquire the habit of doing something 


about them. 
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SEEING DEMOCRACY AT WORK IN GOVERNMENT 


E. C. Reicuert, Principal 
and 
FLORENCE SCHERBARTH, Teacher 


Cumberland School, Whitefish Bay, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


greatly accelerated by giving them the opportunity to see govern- 

mental agencies in action. With this in mind we attempted to 
vitalize our sixth-grade study of government by arranging for pupils to 
visit the headquarters of three governmental units. The entire group 
attended a luncheon for county officials. The whole class spent a day visit- 
ing the state capital. Over half of the group made a supervised tour of 
the national capital. Were it possible to review the detailed planning that 
preceded the trips, every fair-minded reader would agree, we believe, that 
extensive field trips of this nature can be as well regulated as a day be- 
tween classroom walls. Consideration of the concepts that resulted from 
them would afford convincing evidence that they fully justified the time 
and effort involved. 


(Cerny COMPREHENSION of the meaning of democracy can be 


Background Study 


Before any field trips were attempted an intensive study of government 
was made in the classroom. The class was divided into a “senate” and 
an “assembly.” Parliamentary procedure was studied; committees func- 
tioned; bills were passed. Every child got the “feel” of government at 
work by participation in their own classroom legislature. Soon they were 
anxious to compare their government with others. Since the seat of 
county government was most accessible, this was the first unit investigated. 


The Field Trips 


The study of county government was climaxed by a luncheon at a 
Milwaukee hotel at which pupils ate and conversed with county officials. 
Later each pupil introduced the official who was his own special luncheon 
guest and each official had a brief message for the class. Following this 
luncheon the pupils visited the Court House, where each of their newly 
made friends explained the functions of his department. The following 
preparations were made: invitations were written; each child learned the 
duties of a host or hostess; each child learned all he could about the official 
who was to be his special guest, facts which would serve as conversational 
material and as background for a formal introduction; short speeches 
of introduction were written; a simple healthful meal was planned and 
budgeted; a bus was chartered; a detailed time schedule was planned; 
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and parental permission was secured. The entire cost was seventy-eight 
cents for each pupil. 

The fact that several state legislators attended the luncheon for county 
officials helped to arouse the interest of the children in a visit to the state 
capital. The class of the previous year had lunched with state officials 
and later had attended a session of the legislature. This being a non- 
legislative year, another plan had to be developed. The group traveled 
to Madison by train, visited the capitol building, sat in the legislative 
chambers, and passed a bill relative to their classroom government. This 
bill was taken to the governor’s office and was signed by him. Later the 
offices of various state commissions and departments were visited, the 
excursion ending with the inspection of interesting relics in the state’s 
historic museum. The trip involved the following preparation: letters 
were written for appointments; a detailed study of state government was 
made; train and luncheon arrangements were made; parental permission 
was obtained; and arrangements were made with several parents to serve 
as chaperons. The entire cost was $2 a pupil. 

This study of state and county government led naturally to the study 
of national government and to the pupils’ subsequent desire to visit the 
national capital. So plans were made and, during the first week of the 
summer vacation period, the trip was accomplished with as many pupils 
as could go. The cost of this trip was $35 for each pupil. Again, a detailed 
time schedule, definite appointments with officials and representatives, 
and a comprehensive study of what was to be seen, made the trip suc- 
cessful. 

A much simpler trip, but one with great value, was a visit to an Ameri- 
canization class at a local social center. The children planned and pre- 
sented before this group of new Americans a demonstration of a legislative 
session as carried out by their classroom governmental organization, 
explaining that this is the way a democratic body functions in America. 
Conversations between the pupils and members of this Americanization 
class brought out many contrasts between the hardships and intolerance 
of certain other governments and the freedoms of our own country. 


Evaluation 


Enough of the mechanics of these field trips. The important question 
is: What did they contribute to the children’s understanding that might 
not have been possible if the group had remained within the limits of 
classroom walls? The following outcomes of the program seem especially 
significant: 

1. The children met, conversed, and became acquainted with many 
governmental officials. They discovered that government officials art 
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human beings underneath their auspicious titles, that they have human 
frailties just like other people. They learned that some are superior per- 
sonalities and that some are just politicians. They will be better able to 
evaluate candidates when their turn comes to choose. 

2. Pupils learned the complexities of lawmaking. They became familiar 
with lobbying and log rolling. They have seen government in action and 
sometimes found it wanting. They are inspired to “do something about 
it” when their opportunity arises. 

3. These pupils have been stimulated to watch elections. Some of the 
men they have lunched with will be running for reelection. They are real 
people now, not just names. 

4. They have met new Americans and have seen their problems. They 
are conscious of the wide variety in types of citizens and of the way in 
which each finds his place in democracy. 

5. They have practiced a democratic form of government, have seen 
the order of parliamentary procedures, and have discovered why democracy 
sometimes moves slowly. Because they have encountered difficulties them- 
selves, they will be more patient with the democratic procedures of govern- 
ment. This patience is particularly important in an age of dictators and 
supermen who prefer to jump over the slow processes of democracy. 

6. The pupils in this class have been awed by the stately buildings, the 
many governmental agencies, the complexity of government. They have 
examined historic relics at firsthand; have gasped under the dome of the 
state capitol. They are proud of the magnitude of their government. 

7. Many aspects of social growth were accelerated. Letter writing, 
making introductions, table manners, train and hotel courtesy—all were 
highly motivated. 

8. The learning situation was lifelike. It is a far cry from memorizing 
the number of senators and representatives, as was done in bygone civics 
classes, to meeting them in person and talking with them about the 
problems of government. 

This list of outstanding values probably could be greatly extended by 
closer analysis. We feel sure that these trips provided an understanding 
of democracy that the pupils could not have gained in any other way. 











HEALTH CARE AS AN ASPECT OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


Marion A, FRANCO-FERREIRA 


Principal, Belding School 
Chicago, Illinois 


to safeguard the health of others are recognized as important at- 

tributes of the good citizen. Any program, therefore, which makes 
children sensitive to the importance of health care, gives them essential 
health information, cultivates wholesome health attitudes, and helps chil- 
dren to establish desirable health practices may quite properly be called 
a segment of citizenship training. The health work herein described 
features no pupil elections, no introduction to parliamentary procedures, 
no unusually large measure of pupil planning. It seems to result, however, 
in an understanding of, and genuine concern for, the ordinary problems 
of personal and public health and the development of commendable 
health habits. If so, it is making its contribution to good citizenship. 

In the public elementary schools of the city of Chicago, the Bureau of 
Physical and Health Education has inaugurated a plan for health guid- 
ance in which the health counselors assigned to schools plan and supervise 
the health program. These counselors are teachers of physical education 
and divide their time between physical education and general oversight 
of health work in the schools. Such a counselor has worked in the Belding 
School for several years and, under her guidance, a fairly comprehensive 
health program has been worked out. 


Health Appraisal 


In the field of appraisal, the following activities are carried on: 


Daily inspections—These take place the first five minutes of both morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions. Pupil inspectors check the members of their 
own classes for (a) cleanliness of faces, hands, ears, and teeth; and 
(b) possession of handkerchiefs. 

Dental and other health examinations—At the dental clinic in the school 
building every child has a thoro dental inspection each year. The health 
counselor follows up each case of defective teeth with a notice to the 
parents. Children whose families do not have adequate income for the 
employment of a private dentist are treated in the school clinic. 

Medical examinations are not made in the school, but the counselor 
suggests such an examination in every case where she suspects some 
physical disability. Parents who are unable to afford private medical care 
are referred to one of the many clinics in the city. 
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Schick tests are administered annually to pupils of the kindergarten 
and first grade by the city health department, whose doctors also vaccinate 
kindergarten pupils each semester. Postural tests are administered by the 
health counselor. Proficiency tests (running, jumping, throwing, and so 
forth) are given as part of the program in physical education. 

Visual and auditory tests—In recent years tests of vision and hearing 
have been given to all pupils each year by WPA examiners. The follow-up 
on these tests is the responsibility of the health counselor. A fund con- 
tributed by the parent-teacher association and by individual donors makes 
it possible to purchase glasses for children whose parents are unable to 
do so. 

Measurement—At the beginning of each semester the health counselor 
weighs and measures every child in the school. These records are sent to 
the homeroom teachers who record the data on the children’s permanent 
health record sheets. The counselor follows the record of each child from 
semester to semester. If a disproportionate gain or loss in weight is noted 
a conference is held with the child and his parents in which plans are 
formulated for correcting the difficulty. 

Health records—Our cumulative records include both a current health 
record sheet and a health appraisal record form. On the current health 
record sheet are entered the dates of each absence, the number of days 
involved, and the reason for the absence. Tabulation of the data on these 
sheets yields an accurate health picture for the school and often suggests 
important emphases for the health teaching program. The health appraisal 
record gives a cumulative picture of each child’s health history. On it 
are recorded diseases, operations, and accidents; physical characteristics; 
health habits; growth changes; mental characteristics; physical findings; 
and the counselor’s recommendations. 


Correction of Health Defects 


In the field of correction, the follow-up work already mentioned, with 
respect to defects located by means of the various tests and examinations, 
is the primary activity. In addition, first-aid facilities and first-aid service 
are provided by the health counselor. In the case of accidents a complete 
report is made to the parents and the progress of each accident case is 
carefully followed. In cooperation with the adjustment teacher, and on 
the recommendation of the Bureau of Child Study, arrangement is made 
for the transfer of physically handicapped children to special schools. 


Health Instruction 


Other essential functions of the health counselor are formulating and 
guiding the health education program of the school; teaching health 
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classes in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades; and supplying the other 
teachers with monthly bulletins for the guidance of their health teaching, 
Major emphases in the instructional program for the year 1941-42 were as 
follows: 


September—Rest and sleep; mental health. 

October —Food and its values; digestion and elimination. 

November—The common cold; communicable diseases; nose and throat care. 
December —Structure and care of eyes and ears. 

January —Daily health habits. 

February —Respiratory system; posture; care of the feet. 


March —Personal cleanliness. 

April —Community health; sanitation in school and home. 
May —First aid. 

June —Play and recreation; safety in play. 


In the upper grades, both the unit and project methods have been used 
in health teaching. Supplementary health materials, in the form of books 
and magazines, have been supplied to all classrooms. 

Among the older girls, a “Good Grooming Club” has proved a valu- 
able adjunct to the classroom work. As one of their activities, for example, 
the members of this club carried on a campaign to promote the care of 
fingernails. Different girls assumed responsibility for the various class- 
rooms. They visited their respective rooms, inspected the fingernails, gave 
brief talks to the children, and later made follow-up inspections. As a 
result of their work many confirmed nail-biters made good progress in 
overcoming this bad habit. 

Lessons in the rudiments of first aid, given to patrol boys, monitors, 
and playground guards, have demonstrated their value both in the reduc- 
tion of accidents and in intelligent behavior when accidents do occur. 


A Final Word 


The problems of attending to personal health care and of safeguarding 
the health of others seem to have been brought home to our pupils by 
the activities which have been described. It is the considered judgment 
of those who have observed the work at firsthand that a sense of individual 
responsibility on the part of the pupil, not only to himself but to the group 
in which he lives, has been the wholesome result of this program. 
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CUMULATIVE RECORDS IN CITIZENSHIP AND 
PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 


RutuH GILtette Harpy 


Principal, Public School 33 
Manhattan, New York City 


is record keeping. Yet records properly kept are among the most 

useful of educational devices. When we can come to regard them 
as something useful to us as teachers, and stop thinking of them as one 
more kind of fussy clerical work demanded of us by the powers that be, 
most of us will make them gladly and will consult them frequently in 
our efforts to understand and help the children in our care. 

The use of individual cumulative records of pupils was never better 
illustrated than by a story told by the headmaster of a progressive private 
school. I hope he has not published it elsewhere and that he will forgive 
me for repeating it here. A certain pupil had made himself obnoxious in 
so many ways that it became necessary to send for his father and ask that 
the boy be removed from the school. This is always unpleasant business. 
But this school kept such a record as I am advocating, day-to-day notes on 
specific behavior filed altogether in the principal’s office. When the father 
arrived, the headmaster had the boy’s folder on his desk. He greeted the 
father cordially, then said he regretted to have been called unexpectedly 
to an important conference which would require him to be absent about 
a half-hour but that he had some notes in the folder which perhaps the 
father might care to read in the interval. Inwardly commenting that it 
is not only the big businessman who can use the conference excuse, the 
headmaster slipped out and was gone for half an hour. The father, who 
was an “important person” and probably would have been furious to 
have been told about the doings of his son, had seen what the trouble was, 
had had time to reflect, and said at once: “I see how it is; I shall have to 
find another school for him.” The way was then open for a calm discus- 
sion of the boy’s needs and of ways to get him reoriented in a new 
environment. 

But it is not only the misbehaved children who benefit from specific 
records. To the teacher who thinks that a boy is bad, a proper record will 
often reveal the child’s real handicaps—handicaps that may go back to his 
grandfather—his successes, methods of handling to which he responds, 
pitfalls which the teacher should avoid. And how useful such records are 
in releasing the tensions of shy children by enabling the teacher to see 
how far they have come, and in understanding the rigidities of the over- 
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QO’ ALL THE SCHOOLTEACHER’S many jobs, the one usually dreaded most 
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good, those children who make such beautiful records in the traditional 
school and such failures in life. That the whole child comes to schoo|— 
not just his scholastic ability—and that the attitudes acquired in childhood 
are the determinants of the character and citizenship we hope to create, 
are commonplaces in modern educational thinking. But we have yet to 
implement these ideas with procedures as definite as those we know for 
teaching reading and science. 

The carefully made and preserved class log and cumulative records for 
individuals are the best procedures we yet have. It is the purpose of the 
present article to show how cumulative records can be kept and used 
without excessive labor in a busy public school of a thousand children, 
thirty-odd pupils to a teacher, inadequate clerical help, and an all-day, 
three-ring activity and community program going full tilt. 


Recipe for a Cumulative Records System 


If like a good cook I may first give the ingredients of the recipe, I hope 
to show how anyone can make the dish. The well-heated stove is love for 
children. The mixing bowl is an activity program where children are 
taught as individuals or in small groups, not as “classes.” 

Take a legal-size filing cabinet and as many large manila folders as 
there are children. If your school system doesn’t provide these “luxuries,” 
go to the parents or the business community for them, or raise funds by 
an entertainment—but get them! See that the file has a stout lock and 
keep the key yourself. Get the names of the children written on the indi- 
vidual folders when they enter the school, last name first, then file alpha- 
betically. This is a routine job that the clerk should do but, as a rule, 
hasn’t the time to do. Volunteers may help. At the beginning, the prin- 
cipal must put in a good deal of overtime on the plan but he will be repaid 
a thousand times. 

As standardized test booklets are completed by the pupils, all these 
should be filed in the individual folders. This takes a little more time 
than wrapping them in bundles and putting them in a closet, where much 
time will be wasted in ever finding any one child’s work again. Whenever 
a parent visits, or when a social worker, psychologist, or guidance officer 
comes in to make an inquiry or report, force yourself to take notes as the 
visitor talks. Be sure to head the paper with the child’s name and the date 
(Oh! how important the date is, and how most of us hate to remember 
its importance as we busily talk and advise!) and drop the note that day 
into the pupil’s folder. I find that even “huffish” parents do not resent 
such note taking if one begins by saying, “Let me put this down so that 
I won’t make any mistakes.” Sometimes I ask a parent to read over what 
I have written before he leaves, so that he will be sure I have understood. 
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The notes are scrappy and not too pretty to look at, but it is marvelous 
how well they serve, a month, a term, even a year later. Similarly file any 
written reports and parents’ letters which you are lucky enough to get 
instead of conversation. 

The social agencies have perfected this technic; their notes, with com- 
ments, are dictated and typed up in uniform style. Social workers who visit 
my office often are mildly scandalized at the sort of record I produce, 
but I am not acquainted with any public school that has sufficient clerical 
staff to follow the approved technic. And since my rough notes are so 
useful, I am not going to discard them, waiting for the halcyon days 
when public schools have enough money to keep up with the times in 
record keeping. 


Enlisting Staff Participation 


The principal’s real job is training a staff to use and build up such 
records, a staff which has been traditionally content with the small gen- 
eralized “record cards” which practically all school systems have devised 
in the hope of saving time and space, supplemented by Miss A’s remem- 
bering to tell Miss B at promotion time about Johnnie’s home troubles of 
which she has learned and which explain so much of his apparent “lazi- 
ness,” and so on. 

In the paragraph above, I mentioned training to use the records first. 
Once teachers have learned that the clumsy folders repay the time spent 
in getting them and reading them, they will begin to make some records 
that are more reliable than memory. The teachers who are now coming 
from our best teacher-training institutions have been taught how to keep 
notes on observations as the people of my generation never were. Student 
teachers begin to ask me for the folders the second or third week they are 
in the school. The older teachers, on the other hand, until they have had 
opportunity to use such records in the modern way, tend to trust their 
memories—and remarkable memories they often are—and to distrust any- 
thing someone else has written down. Some of them were trained in the 
old days to dislike to come to the principal’s office and therefore they 
have to be lured in. Learning that the records are confidential, that they 
must be kept locked up unless they are to contain only meaningless gen- 
eralities, that they are not to be talked about with other teachers at the 
lunch table, only guardedly with the parents, and never directly with the 
children, is hard work for some teachers, Like the children, the teachers 
learn by doing. Principals who inaugurate such records may expect to 
use all their teaching skill in getting them used to full advantage in pupil 
adjustment. And like all teachers, the principal who tries to put the plan 
across will have to admit failure in some cases. But after a year or two 
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the system begins to work with the able teachers, and one’s grief is shifted 
to the inadequacies, in the case of this or that child, of even the best 
records that can be built up. 

After beginning to use the records, the best teachers begin spon- 
taneously to keep certain records of their own. But the details involved 
in keeping records, and, still more, in remembering to send them in for 
filing, involve constant reminders, conferences, and staff discussions. Most 
of it is learning the hard way, “line upon line, precept upon precept,” and 
all that. After six years in the same school I would not rate my own success 
very high. Yet poor as our records are, they prove their value over and 
over again. For example, Sam has had free eyeglasses once a year for four 
years, yet he never has any glasses. The family is scatterbrained and in- 
adequate; the clearance from the Social Service Exchange shows they are 
known to practically every charitable agency in the area. It is just as 
important to teach Sam to keep and wear his glasses as it is to teach Sam 
to read. Indeed, without the glasses Sam is unlikely to read, however many 
superior remedial devices are employed on him. 

Regular use of cumulative records means that we are putting into prac- 
tice our theories that the child brings his whole personality to school, that 
our greatest objectives are character and citizenship, that the school is not 
divorced from life. Some of us are often puzzled about the best means of 
putting these fine general principles to work in the busy classroom, where 
there must be lessons and order, planning of the day’s work, and never- 
ending human contacts. Adequate records are the bridge, first to planning 
the details of procedure to fit needs, then to wholesome teacher attitudes 
toward the varied individuals in their respective class groups. 


Community Contacts in the Development and Use of Individual 
Records 


A school which decides to develop its community contacts for the 
benefit of the children needs individual, cumulative records even more 
than one which keeps to itself in the old-fashioned way. A community 
survey, a parents’ association, or joint committee meetings with local social 
agencies make fine beginnings for a “neighborhood school,” but these 
contacts will yield only generalities unless they are translated into durable 
records of what they reveal about individual children. 

Many workers from churches, scout troops, welfare organizations, and 
so on, like to be welcomed at the school and given an opportunity to talk 
with the principal and teachers about particular children in their care. 
Much that they have to say is quite revealing with respect to the children’s 
needs and development. Robert is often quite a different boy with his 
scoutmaster from Robert in the classroom. If teachers and principal will 
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keep the kind of rough record of these interviews that I have described, 
there is soon a valuable collection of data for understanding Robert as a 
whole child. Both the school and the agency worker will benefit by it. 
Agents from local institutions, who are known to the principal or are 
properly introduced, should be allowed to examine a pupil’s record the 
same as a teacher, and under the same safeguards. Many times these agents 
will furnish valuable records to add to the data already in the school file. 
When this consultation procedure is followed, the friendly contacts begun 
around the committee table are cemented into confidences which steadily 
grow in usefulness. 

Another source of useful records is the summer camp. More and more 
well-run camps are glad to send individual records to the school at the 
close of the long vacation, records which often are most revealing of child 
personality. Our school has had, for example, one daydreaming boy, a 
nonreader, who has been the despair of his teachers since he entered. His 
primary teacher asked to have him tested, thinking that perhaps he was 
retarded in mental development, but he proved entirely normal. Our 
Bureau of Child Guidance has worked with him now for three years and 
declares that they have seldom encountered a harder nut to crack. They 
could explain to us the origin of his trouble in an abnormal family situa- 
tion, but the therapy of psychiatric interviews and special tutoring, long 
continued, have corrected almost nothing. Sent to a good summer camp 
for two seasons, the detailed record we received showed that altho he was 
a problem child at camp, too, he had a keen love of nature. Since we are 
a city slum school we can unlock relatively little in the immediate environ- 
ment with this key, but that little is slowly “waking him up.” If we can 
pass our understanding on to his teachers until he is sixteen and can help 
him begin to shape his own outward life, we may yet see him develop 
into a useful, normal citizen. Few cases are as extreme as this, but nearly 
all camp records tell us something we need to know. 

For six years now, the Chelsea School has maintained an all-day pro- 
gram of organized recreation involving the arts, music, woodworking, 
and other crafts as well as games. Not all the children want to participate 
in this program, and by no means all could be cared for in it even if they 
wanted to, for it is an organized, not a catch-all program. We urge it for 
children whose mothers are out all day at work and for those with ill- 
adjusted personalities. A few of the recreation workers have furnished 
good records of some children. Others have told incidents or develop- 
ments that have been most helpful when the teacher hearing the report 
has been quick enough to make the sort of record I have described. A 
wealth of potentially valuable material has undoubtedly been lost, because 
the recreation workers necessarily have been secured from WPA, or on 
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a part-time basis from the colleges. We have counted ourselves lucky when 
we could keep workers long enough to train them to carry on the pro- 
gram, much less train them to keep records. 

This autumn, 1942, we are proud to have been selected by the New 
York City Board of Education with one other school, to demonstrate the 
idea of the all-day neighborhood school, using a staff of trained and 
specially selected regular teachers. From their work we are expecting the 
best records yet and more effective use of the records we now have. In this 
special program, the staff members meet the children three to five times 
a week, with full access to the school’s records and information. The work 
is done in the school environment, yet in an informal play atmosphere 
where children may be expected to react freely. Since the bulk of our chil- 
dren, tho greatly handicapped by their environment, already have shown 
increasingly good adjustment of personality, we hope now to go forward 
by leaps and bounds. 

Two elements are lacking in our setup which no really good school 
should be without. These are (a) a more adequate clerical staff, and (b) a 
social worker giving full time to our school. Of the first need I have al- 
ready spoken. In spite of overtime work and constant effort, the file is 
never quite up to date. Scrappy notes do get illegible and leave hiatuses 
that make them difficult to interpret. The mere clearing out and refiling 
of folders for children discharged is a heavy task in a city school whose 
families move constantly. But even greater is the need of a social worker 
who belongs to the school, even if she is only a friendly visitor. For the 
addition of such a staff member there are fundamental reasons which no 
one could properly term selfish. 

Modern social agencies, for reasons that they find convincing, usually 
refuse to “go out looking for cases” but the children who most need agency 
help often come from homes where the last thing the parent wants to do 
is to discuss his problems with a case worker. If the trouble is bad enough 
for the family to get into court, a probation worker will be forced upon 
them—and some of our best jobs of adjustment have been done by work- 
ing closely with an understanding probation officer. But most of the in- 
adequate families do not get into court. Thus the most needy children, 
psychologically, are those who get the least social help. The more fortunate 
the outward environment, the more likely is this to be true. Hence only 
the school, thru its interest in the children, is in a position to inquire into 
these situations, to “go out looking” for family cases, A school visitor alone 
can persuade many a family to seek the church they have wilfully neg- 
lected, to ask for the psychiatric advice or family conference which in 
their hearts they know that they desperately need. It takes a report on 
how the home looks inside for the school to understand the child. With- 
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out a social worker the teachers and principal are about the only ones who 
can persuade parents to seek “voluntarily” the appropriate agency for 
their need. But if they summon the parent to school, he puts on his best 
clothes and his best psychological “front” and, when he arrives, they can 
give him only a little time because of other manifold duties. Moreover, 
few of us are trained to get the most from such interviews, and the parents 
we most need to see are those hardest to get to the school. Again the 
vicious circle operates. Only the school’s own social worker can go to them 
and enlist their cooperation, give us fuller insight into the problem, and 
carry on certain aspects of the necessary therapy. Whatever may have been 
the cause of the painfully slow development of the visiting teacher move- 
ment, which had a good start in this country fifteen years ago, it was not 
due to the inadequacy of the concept. 

Where a school is more fortunately situated than ours, with many fine 
homes among the inevitable poor ones, with a higher average than ours of 
parent intelligence and education, the technics herein described should 
prove even more effective than we have found them in bringing children 
securer, fuller, happier lives. From the descriptions I have seen in the litera- 
ture, the best use of cumulative records has been made in medium-sized 
stable cities, or in central county schools. We look with envy at their assets 
and successes. However, we rather like our hard problems and we know 
that if, with all our handicaps, we can use individual records advan- 
tageously, anybody can. 











WE TRY TO LIVE DEMOCRATICALLY 


JANET THOMAS 


Teacher, Roosevelt School 
Euclid, Ohio 


HY DO COUNTRIES want to fight? Why can’t people live peacefully? 

What do we mean by living democratically? What is dictator- 

ship? Such questions as these were disturbing the minds of 
twelve fourth-grade boys during the spring of 1941.’ They were intensely 
interested in European war activities and in the reasons why these coun- 
tries were at war. 

Should such an interest be ignored or utilized? Their teacher chose 
the latter course, believing that here was an opportunity to guide these 
pupils into experiences which would enable them to answer their ques- 
tions. As a starting point it was suggested that a study of the underlying 
principles of democracy might be helpful. 


Individual Pupil Study 


Immediately they sought the aid of the school librarian, who supplied 
them with many books on democracy. The book that became most popu- 
lar with them was Alexander and Goslin’s Democracy*—probably because 
it described experiences common to their own and because it contrasted 
democratic and dictatorial procedures in terms which they could under- 
stand. This book they read and discussed, chapter by chapter. 

As an aid to comprehension, study helps were provided on each chapter 
which did such things as: 

. Called attention to new words. 

. Gave practice in using new words, including dictionary study as the need arose. 

. Suggested problems to be thought out. 

. Asked pupils to list the experiences in which they themselves had applied the 
democratic principle then being considered and to list occasions on which they 
had failed to apply it. 


> WN 


Group Discussion 


The group discussions which followed the individual study of each 
chapter were of great value as connecting links between the theoretical 
study of democratic principles and the functioning of these principles in 





1In this fourth-grade class were twenty-eight pupils. Only twelve boys, however, were able 
at this time to read and think well enough to handle a theoretical study of democratic principles. 
The other sixteen pupils continued to experience democratic school living as they had done since 
their kindergarten days, engaging in activities suitable to their mental capacities and experiential 
background. 

2 Alexander, Ryllis C., and Goslin, Omar P. Democracy. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 


Co., 1940. 59 p. 
[396] 
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the daily lives of the children in school and home. Thru these discussions 
the children began to discover real meanings of such principles as “free- 
dom”; “responsibility of governing oneself”; “equal opportunity”; “re- 
spect for the opinions of others”; and “settling differences by peaceful 
methods.” Once the meaning of a certain principle had been agreed upon, 
the pupils concerned themselves with its application. They quickly recog- 
nized that the success of their study would be determined by the effective- 
ness with which they applied these principles in their own daily activities. 
Group discussions centered around such questions as these: 
1. Why must boys and girls who are to enjoy freedom be willing to govern them- 
selves? 
2. What school responsibilities should your group be willing to accept? 
3. Why is it important that individuals be permitted to have differences of 
opinions? 
4. What are some of the equal opportunities we have at our school? 
5. List some things that people in a democracy must know how to do. Which of 
these are you trying to learn to do more satisfactorily? Which one do you do 
best? Which one gives you the most difficulty? 


In attempting to answer questions such as these the pupils referred to 
their recent classroom, school, neighborhood, and home experiences and, 
thru group discussion, arrived at common agreements with respect to the 
meaning and implications of various democratic principles. Then from 
that time on, each pupil tried to live according to those common agree- 
ments. 


Application of Democratic Principles 


Thru their daily attempts to make democratic principles function 
properly, the pupils came to appreciate the virtues of a democratic school 
and to understand the difficulties involved in getting themselves and other 
pupils to act democratically. Often in their eagerness to apply one prin- 
ciple, they would disregard several others. Thus, they came to a partial 
realization, at least, of the gigantic task of getting nations and groups of 
nations to acknowledge and to guide their destinies according to such 
principles. 


Some Teaching Problems 


Guiding this study was difficult, for at least three reasons: 

First, the boys came from home environments in which dictatorial 
control predominated. Since at school they were subjected chiefly to one 
type of control and at home to another, the existence of these dual controls 
complicated their thinking at first. After they became aware of the exist- 
ence of these dual controls, however, and of the reasons for their existence, 
their thinking became clearer. 
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Second, children are immature individuals. ‘This factor explains their 
need for some measure of external control as well as self-direction. If 
their mental powers were fully developed, they could more fully live by 
democratic principles and exercise greater control over their own freedom, 
Since their mental powers are not fully developed, and, rather, the pupils 
are in the process of learning to use their mental powers, they must at 
times have their freedom controlled by others who have greater compre- 
hension of the complexities of the situation. 

Third, the teacher was not skilled in democratic living. She had lived 
in a world abounding in democratic ideals but dictatorial practices, and 
therefore found it difficult to throw off the shackles of dictatorial living. 
Her training as a teacher provided few experiences in democratic living. 
For the type of educational procedure here attempted few practical guides 
could be discovered. Only the inspiration, encouragement, and helpful 
suggestions of the principal kept her from abandoning the project at 
some period when improvements came slowly or when actual retrogres- 
sions occurred. 


The Carry-Over of Pupil Interest 


The summer vacation proved to be merely an interruption in this 
interesting and challenging endeavor. When school reopened in the fall 
of 1941, the teacher and the twelve boys—now they were fifth graders— 
conferred on their plans for the year. The boys expressed a desire to 
broaden their previous study of democratic living in home and school to 
include democratic living as undertaken by our nation, past and present. 

Since by that time the growing theater of war was making us ex- 
tremely conscious of the American ideals which we cherish and must 
preserve at all costs, the pupils’ suggestion seemed to be timely. At their 
next discussion, we talked about the possibilities of studying “The Origin 
and Development of American Democratic Ideals.” As we talked, the 
pupils realized that altho they knew what many of the ideals were, they 
had no understanding of how we came to believe in them. No decisions 
were made that day, however, about the proposed study. The teacher 
suggested that they look over the books available on early American 
history so that in our next discussion period we could consider the subject- 
matter that such a study would include. Again the library became their 
mecca, and soon they had collected a large supply of books and pamphlets. 

After they had had time to examine this printed material, they met 
again and began immediately to discuss some of the important events and 
men that were influential in shaping our nation. The study of “The Origin 
and Development of American Democratic Ideals” evidently had thoroly 
aroused their curiosity, for one boy excitedly said, “This study is all right! 
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We ought to know how we came to believe in these principles.” The 
others seemed enthusiastic, too. One pupil inquired how soon they might 
begin their research about the men and events that had been mentioned. 
“Right now!” was their teacher’s reply. 


Class Activities 


While the pupils were acquiring the historical background of our 
democracy, they enjoyed an abundance of new experiences in democratic 
living. The pupils participated freely and helpfully in planning the pro- 
cedures they would follow, in selecting the procedures most likely to help 
them accomplish their present purposes. Revisions and additions to the 
initial plans were made from time to time. During the year the group 
carried out the following activities: 


1. Each child presented a report on the development of one English colony in 
the New World. 

2. Each report was discussed by the group. Misconceptions were cleared up; mis- 
statements were corrected; additional facts were presented. Life in the New England 
colonies was compared and contrasted with life in the Middle and Southern colonies. 
Colonial conditions were compared with similar conditions as they exist today in 
various places in the world. 

3. Each report was evaluated by the group with reference to presentation and 
content. That the pupils were helped by the constructive criticisms given is shown 
by the fact that the later reports were more complete, facts were stated more accu- 
rately, and those reporting employed a better delivery. 

4. The ideas expressed in the Declaration of Independence were rewritten in the 
children’s own language. In a discussion period the teacher asked, “Do you think 
the colonists had a right to declare their independence?” This question stimulated 
quite a heated discussion, but none of the arguments was very convincing. It was 
suggested that the document in which the colonists set down their grievances might 
be helpful in answering the question. So with the help of the teacher, the pupils re- 
wrote that noble document in their own words. 

5. The group wrote and presented at an upper-grade assembly an original three- 
act play called “The Constitutional Convention.” This play revealed that they had a 
real understanding of the problems that had faced the convention delegates, of the 
many solutions which the delegates proposed, and of the compromises that went 
into the plan adopted. Three members of the group designed and painted the scenery 
necessary for the play; another designed the program cover; several others fashioned 
wigs from cotton and otherwise helped with the properties and costumes. 

6. The pupils built a model of Fort Ticonderoga. 

7. Several brief historical plays were presented at the meetings of the “Golden 
Star Club”—a club composed of all the boys and girls in the room. 

8. Each week this group read carefully their current event papers—My Weekly 
Reader, the first semester; Young America, the second. The principal of the school 
spent about a half hour each week discussing with them the significance of current 
world happenings. 

g. Five pupils drew a decorative map of the colonies prior to the Revolution, On 
the right side of the map they drew pictures illustrating the industries of the colonists; 
on the left side, pictures illustrating important events in colonial history. — 
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Effect of the Project on Pupils Not in the Special Group 


Altho the other pupils in the room were pursuing interests better 
suited to their abilities and needs while the twelve boys were studying 
“democracy,” they acquired indirectly considerable knowledge of demo- 
cratic principles. In March came an excellent opportunity to introduce 
this other group to a direct if not so intensive study of democracy. In that 
month, near our school, a public housing project was opened for occupancy. 
Within three weeks eight new pupils from this project joined the class, 
Most of them had come from schools where individual liberties are 
greatly curtailed, and where pupils have little voice with respect to their 
activities. 

What were we to do about these new pupils? How could our program 
be adjusted to meet their needs yet continue to meet the needs of the 
original twenty-eight pupils? These were questions over which the teacher 
pondered. Something would have to be done quickly. Finally, a three- 
fold approach to the problem was adopted. 

First, each Thursday morning between 8:30 and g:00 o'clock the 
teacher met with the new pupils. At that time they discussed the school 
program and their place in it. The new pupils, in these small-group dis- 
cussion periods, became aware of the school’s customs and began to learn 
the technic of discussion. 

Second, a theoretical study of democratic principles similar to the one 
described was begun by the pupils not in the special group of twelve. 
There was one difference—the book, Democracy, was read to them, chap- 
ter by chapter, as a preliminary to their discussions. 

Third, to acquaint the new pupils quickly and effectively with demo- 
cratic procedures, a combined discussion period was arranged for all the 
pupils in the room. This proved to be the most effective part of the three- 
fold approach. 


The Combined Discussion Periods for All the Pupils 


On the basis of the earliest discussions we listed on the blackboard 
some of the things which the pupils declared were the most important 
democratic classroom practices. Here are the items as we revised them: 


1. Each person thinks about the possible consequences before he acts in a certain 


way. 

2. Each person participates and cooperates in room activities. 

3. Each person voluntarily obeys the school’s rules. Each person reports his own 
misconduct. 

4. Each person accepts willingly the tasks that need to be done, and does them 
to the best of his ability. 

5. We select our leaders wisely and carefully. 
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6. Each person gives kind and helpful criticism. 

7. Each person keeps busy. 

8. Each person is given a chance to say what he thinks. Each person respects the 
other person’s ideas and opinions. 


From time to time this list of democratic classroom practices was re- 
vised. Some of the items were restated so as to cover a wider area of 
action or to include one not previously covered by any principle originally 
listed. 

Each week the president of the room club led a discussion in which the 
pupils evaluated their actions during the past week. The pupils cited 
instances where they had applied the above principles and where they had 
failed to apply them. On the basis of their observations, each pupil 
evaluated his own actions on each item according to the following five- 
point scale: “5,” outstanding improvement; “4,” much improvement; 
“3,” some improvement; “2,” a small amount of improvement; and 
“1,” no improvement. At first the pupils tended to grade themselves too 
high but as failures of application were pointed out, they toned down their 
estimates. After five or six evaluations had been conducted, they began 
to criticize themselves too severely, so that the teacher had to call their 
attention from time to time to the number of satisfactory applications they 
were making. Eventually they learned to evaluate themselves quite fairly. 

As the pupils became more experienced in recalling evidence, one 


weekly period did not suffice for proper evaluation. Hence, we arranged 
to take about twenty minutes each day for the purpose of considering pupil 
improvement on one or two items. The pupils were delighted when the 
amount of favorable evidence began to grow and the amount of unfavor- 
able evidence to decline. 


An Evaluation of the Whole Project 


While these pupils did not practice democracy continuously nor achieve 
the ideal in democratic school living, they made commendable progress 
in the right direction. Many gratifying changes took place. In accordance 
with natural child development, the quality and amount of change dif- 
fered with the individual child. Some of the changes observed in these 
children were: 


1. The pupils questioned the validity of facts. They learned not to believe every- 
thing they read and heard. 

. The pupils solved their problems more scientifically than before. They reasoned 
more logically and their actions and decisions were controlled less frequently 


by their emotions. 
. The pupils tended to be less selfish. They became more willing to share their 
ideas, materials, equipment, and so on. 
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4. They began to appreciate the words of democratic living. They also found out 
that democratic living is difficult to achieve and even more difficult to hold. 

. They became more willing to admit their errors in conduct and to take their 
punishment without grumbling. 

. They learned to make wise decisions for themselves. 

. They felt more inner compulsion to do their work to the best of their ability, 

. They began to appreciate some of the causes of the present world conflict and 
to sense the great task we shall have after the war is over. They showed that 
they were seriously interested in preparing themselves for their participation in 


that task. 


oN nN Vv 


Perhaps the pupils in this classroom, thru the work which has been 
described, did not acquire complete answers to such questions as, “Why 


do people fight?” and “Why can’t people live peacefully?” However, they d 
did acquire a pattern ot democratic school living and at least a partial h 
realization of the fact that nations can govern themselves successfully only 

u 


when their peoples have learned to guide their everyday actions by the 
selfsame principles of democratic living. 








USING DRAMATIC EXPERIENCES TO INSTIL 
DEMOCRATIC IDEALS 


Epitn V. Waxker,! Principal, Public School No. 44 
and 
Martua A. Bennett,! Teacher, Public School No. 63 


Baltimore, Maryland 


to develop the basic concepts of democracy and to stimulate the 

determination to maintain it. This article pertains to recent 
dramatic activities in the elementary public schools of Baltimore as these 
have been concerned with citizenship instruction. 

The dramatic method has a number of outstanding values. It is partic- 
ularly effective as a medium of emotional stimulation and as a means of 
directing emotional experiences into channels of appropriate action. Those 
who are guiding the destinies of America during the present crucial period 
realize that emotional fervor is indispensable. It is the driving power 
which forces man to work with unselfish courageous zeal, conscious 
mainly of a cause to be won and an ideal to be upheld. Wisely used, the 
dramatic method becomes a tool whereby emotional stimulation can be 
given healthy expression. 

Dramatization appeals to audiences of all ages and all levels of experi- 
ence. Five-year-old Donald, marching around the kindergarten with a 
flag, becomes a proud American soldier. Ruth at the age of nine, dressed 
in the simple uniform of a Red Cross nurse, becomes the symbol of the 
ideal of humanitarianism. ‘Jack’s sixth-grade classmates, watching him 
portray the character of Uncle Sam, forget for a brief while his actual 
identity and become with him members of the great multitude of proud 
Americans, united in their desire to preserve for generations those prin- 
ciples upon which our government is founded. Furthermore, the effective- 
ness of this appeal is not confined to elementary-school children. Parents 
who witness these dramatic presentations or to whom firsthand dramatic 
experiences are related by their children benefit to an immeasurable degree. 
Particularly is this true of foreign-born citizens or first generation Ameri- 
cans who find it difficult to read the English language. In a predominately 
Polish section of the city, for example, an attempt had been made thru 
circulars, notices, and verbal pleas to interest the parents in volunteer Red 
Cross services. Little success was evident, however, until one of the teach- 
ers in the local school suggested a dramatic presentation of the founding, 
growth, and present function of the Red Cross. The production was pre- 


D RAMATIZATION is one of the effective methods which can be used 


1 Formerly on the school staff of Public School No. 27. 


[403] 
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sented to parents as well as to children. Interest and active participation 
on the part of many parents resulted. 

Vivid, lasting impressions are made by witnessing or participating in 
dramatic experiences. The primary child appreciates more fully the pro- 
tective function of the policeman in his community when he has portrayed 
the character of the policeman in connection with community studies, 
Intermediate-grade children commonly refer to a second- or third-grade 
play or program in which they have participated. Members of one fifth- 
grade class, who had been studying the colonization of New England, 
made such unusual contributions to the discussion that the teacher began 
to inquire into the cause. She soon discovered that the pupils’ unusual 
store of information had been remembered from a play produced by this 
same group at third-grade level. 


The Benefits Derived from Participation in Dramatics 


Mere mention of dramatization implies the presence of both audience 
and performers. Important values come from witnessing dramatic presen- 
tations, but these are greatly exceeded by the benefits derived by each 
participating individual. Four of the most important of these values will be 
illustrated briefly at this point. 

First, any worthwhile dramatic performance requires of the performers 
accurate knowledge and clear impressions. This calls for research in 
sources not limited to textbooks. The wise teacher will be meticulous in 
seeing that the information used in every script, spontaneous or memo- 
rized, is accurate and pertinent to the concepts which he desires to foster. 
Neither inaccuracies nor vague generalizations without proper factual 
basis should be permitted. In one class, which was preparing a program 
on the course of the war, the fall of Bataan was to be portrayed. One 
pupil’s script stated that the defenders retired to Singapore where they 
helped in its defense. Immediately the teacher pointed out the necessity 
for adherence to fact and the importance of keeping abreast of the 
chronology of the swiftly moving events of this current war. In another 
classroom, a group of children in stating their reasons for personal grati- 
tude for being a part of this greatest of all democracies made several 
erroneous generalizations when comparing life in America with living 
conditions in European countries. There were many comments, such as 
“All the people in Europe are starving”; “They throw everyone in con- 
centration camps”; “The children never have any time to play”; and 
“No one can go to church when or where they want.” The teacher pointed 
out that despite the element of truth in such blanket type expressions, if 
accepted at face value, they would be grossly incorrect. 
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Second, dramatic expression affords opportunities for the development 
of many types of abilities. Research to assemble and verify the necessary 
factual details requires the ability of those who rank high in scholarship. 
In every class there are children who write well, but have little ability in 
dramatic interpretation, and vice versa. Then there are the artists, whose 
talents are essential for a well-planned program. Scenery may be essential; 
properties may have to be constructed; posters may be needed. Still further 
artistic ability is necessary in the designing of costumes. Well-executed 
property management is essential. 

Under stress of enthusiasm and interest, children often are persuaded 
to undertake phases of the work for which they have no experiential 
background, or about which they feel quite timid. Under the leadership of 
a skilled teacher their interest is likely to be so intense and genuine that 
both they and the teacher are pleasantly surprised at the results of their 
efforts. The development of much latent ability in so-called “backward” 
pupils is a third advantage of the dramatic method. 

Fourth, preparation for dramatizations offers a practical, pertinent 
opportunity for application of the rules of correct usage, for the correction 
of speech difficulties, and for the improvement of voice and diction, In his 
desire to transmit his message effectively and impressively the participant 
will strive to reach a high degree of excellence in his use of the mechanics 
of speech. 


Illustrative Types of Dramatic Activities 


The dramatic activities which may be employed for the purpose of 
instilling democratic ideas and ideals are of many different types and of 
varying degrees of complexity. The selection of the kind of activity to be 
used in any given situation should be determined by the children’s level 
of development and by the opportunities for desirable growth which the 
experience will afford. 

Dramatic play—In the lower grades simple dramatic play experiences 
may be utilized. Impersonation is the method most frequently used. The 
short speeches are spontaneous and the child is constantly creating as he 
plays. Action and dialog change at each playing; costumes are unimpor- 
tant. Frequently a hat or other item of apparel or bit of property sug- 
gestive of the part to be played is wholly satisfactory both to the player 
and to the audience. The child may impersonate the gas station attendant 
and thus express his understanding of this citizen’s special responsibility 
to his community under today’s war conditions, Such bits of dramatic 
play serve not only to clarify the child’s impressions of everyday current 
problems but also to show the need for understanding and cooperation on 
the part of all citizens. 
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Informal dramatization—Pupils frequently participate in brief informal 
sketches, impersonations, pantomimes, and the like, as a part of their 
regular classroom work. At such times the teacher and other members of 
the class are the only audience. Usually there are no costumes and no 
scenery. At times makeshift materials which can be acquired quickly are 
used as properties. This simple form of dramatization may be an effective 
means of cultivating the ideals and practices of democracy. 

A group of primary-grade children recently gave as an assembly pro- 
gram an informal dramatization of a city family’s vacation on a farm. 
The speeches were not written, but the play was rehearsed several times 
so that it might be worthwhile for its audience. Imagination was called 
upon to substitute for realism where realistic effects in costumes, proper- 
ties, and settings were difficult to portray or were relatively unessential, 
The result was a simple but vivid and altogether enjoyable play in which 
these young children brought forth their solutions to such problems as 
transporting the family, conserving essential war materials, providing 
additional farm laborers to care for crops and livestock so that more men 
on the farm can be released for military and defense duties, and coopera- 
ting with civilian defense authorities. 

A fourth-grade class, studying the history of the Middle Ages, read and 
discussed the signing of the Magna Charta by England’s King John. The 
importance of this step in the development of democracy was emphasized. 
As a summary to the lesson, pupils were appointed to take the parts of the 
king, the nobles, and the townsfolk and to reenact this scene. Errors in 
factual data and in dramatic interpretation were corrected with class help 
and the scene was repeated with another group of actors. The dramatiza- 
tion required only a few minutes of class time, but it left a clearer and 
more accurate mental image than mere book study would have given. 

An upper-grade English class was learning the conventions and tech- 
nics of telephoning. After standards for good telephone conversations 
had been developed, the children practiced the art in the classroom, using 
a pair of dummy phones. Interest and attention were at a peak. The 
pupils were encouraged to give spontaneous dialogs on the subject of 
black-out preparations. Both the subject itself and the standards for tele- 
phone messages (being brief, considering others who might need the 
phone, and so forth) centered attention upon the individual’s part in com- 
munity welfare, an essential for truly democratic living. 

Choral speaking—Choral speaking plays its part in teaching the 
American way of life. Poetry and prose of literary value on patriotic 
themes offer good material for this type of expression. A sixth-grade 
class, for example, drew new meaning and appreciation from the oft- 
repeated “Pledge of Allegiance” to the flag and “The American’s Creed” 
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when its choral speaking group added these important American pro- 
nouncements to its repertoire. Our girls and boys are again thrilling to 
the significant words of Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address” as individuals and 
groups learn to recite this document of fundamental Americanism. The 
authors recently heard a large speaking choir of fifth graders give stirring 
interpretations of Arthur Guiterman’s “The Oregon Trail” and the same 
poet’s “Daniel Boone.” ‘The solo voices, the responses by the several 
choirs, and the unison speaking caught the spirit of the times so com- 
pletely that these significant pioneer days were made real and vivid to the 
audience. 

Historic sketches—During the past year certain groups of accelerated 
fifth- and sixth-grade pupils have been excused for a few periods weekly 
from some of the drill work needed by their less capable classmates. This 
time was given to the preparation of a dramatic presentation which would 
enlighten the other intermediate-grade pupils of the school on the rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities of citizens in a democracy. The program 
which they prepared consisted of a series of sketches illustrating the 
development of some of the essential rights of our people: the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence gave their reasons for participation in 
this daring act; Roger Williams pleaded his case for religious freedom; 
and a newspaperman in a small town published a series of articles de- 
nouncing what he believed to be an unfair practice and upheld his right 
of freedom of the press. These scenes were the product of research on 
the topic of American freedoms. Here accuracy was essential, so the 
episodes were written by committees of children and checked for correct- 
ness and detail. Likewise, because of the historical significance of these 
scenes, an effort was made to use costumes, settings, and properties repre- 
sentative of the period. These were simple and inexpensive, but correct 
and effective. 

Shadow plays—Later in the term another program was prepared and 
given by the same pupils who had worked out the historic sketches, this 
time a program which stressed the responsibilities of citizens to their 
government. In order to simplify the problems of costume and scenery 
and at the same time to introduce a suitable amount of variation and 
novelty, the pupils told their story by means of shadow plays. Narrators 
made the necessary explanations. Voters were shown at the polls; home 
owners complied with health department rules; citizens worked over 
their income tax forms; children purchased defense stamps and collected 
valuable waste materials; public property was protected from vandalism. 
As this project seemed to be particularly valuable in the community in 
which it was carried out, the dramatic presentations were repeated for 
the children’s parents, many of whom were of foreign extraction, 
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Pageantry—In another instance an elementary school presented 4 
pageant depicting the music, folk dancing, and literature characteristic 
of various periods in the history of the United States. The colonial, revo. 
lutionary, pioneer, civil war, gay nineties, and world war periods of 


American history were represented. The music, physical education, his§ 


tory, and English teachers of the school so integrated their work during 
the period of preparation that this activity added interest and vitality to 
the subjects being studied. It also helped both the acting group and the 
audience group to appreciate the contributions of our forefathers to Ameri. 
can life today. 

Formal programs, with strong emotional appeal—This type of pro 
gram, which may combine pageantry and drama in various ways, may 
be illustrated by a Flag Day assembly which capitalized the emotional 
element in patriotism. Large flags of the United Nations were obtained 
from the Russian church in the neighborhood, the English consulate, and 
a Chinese merchant. Flag etiquette was studied and patriotic exercises 
were planned, combining a flag procession with drills in which the audi- 
ence participated extensively. Narrators gave significant information 
regarding the flags displayed and the countries represented. Every effort 
was made to keep the program dignified. The entire assembly had a 
military tone and the children loved it. Some of them said later that the 
program made “little shivers run up and down our spines.” 

Teachers faced with the problem of educating for American citizen- 
ship do well to include activities which stir the emotions of children. In 
this connection, however, overstimulation and undue emotionalism should 
by all means be avoided. 


Cautions for Teachers Who Employ the Dramatic Method 


Altho the dramatic method is valuable in teaching the democratic 
way of life, a few cautions should be kept in mind and observed by those 
who would adopt this technic. 

Since variety in procedure is an important principle of all good teach- 
ing, it is unwise to entrust any phase of today’s educational program so 
important as citizenship to any one method. Types of dramatic activity 
should be varied and should be combined freely with activities other than 
those of a dramatic nature, such as exhibits, debates, art projects, student 
councils, literary, and other activities. 

In schools where the dramatic method is frequently employed, care 
must be taken that capable children are not “spoiled” by adulation, over- 
worked by ambitious teachers, or given opportunities which would be of 
greater benefit to some of their less aggressive classmates. It should be 
remembered also that those who write script, paint scenery, collect prop- 
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erties, and act as stage hands and property men make valuable contribu- 
tions to the activity and should receive due acknowledgment for their 
efforts and accomplishments. 

Third, there exists the danger of making a dramatic production an end 
in itself rather than the means to an end. This is the case when emphasis 
is placed upon the quality of the dramatic art rather than upon the edu- 
cational value of the activity. This situation is likely to exist if teachers 
use children to put over their adult ideas, losing sight of the fact that they 
should be chiefly concerned with helping children to express themselves. 
Pupils so directed may give a fine performance, yet fail to gain the desired 
knowledge, attitudes, and appreciations. 

Finally, children’s dramatic activities should increase in quality and 
degree of finish as the actors become older and more experienced. Growth 
in skills concerned with voice, diction, and dramatic interpretation should 
be criteria for evaluating dramatic projects. Teachers and pupils should 
be encouraged to work toward high levels of accomplishment, but those 
who direct children’s dramatic productions must ever guard against im- 
posing adult standards upon children’s groups. 


In Conclusion 


“Let’s have a play” has long been the plea of children in the schools 
of our land. When a method of instruction offers both universal appeal 
and highly effective results, why not use it in that all-important phase of 
education—citizenship training for the children of our democracy? 
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greatest privileges and duties of educators. Altho the development of 
a keen and effective patriotism is a fundamental and continuous 
obligation, no matter how calm the national scene, in times of national 
stress it acquires new and greater significance. This responsibility of the 
American schools for awakening and sharpening the individual’s love of 
country and his concern for its well-being must be accomplished thru 
emotional as well as intellectual avenues. Because this is true, patriotic 
exercises have a legitimate and important place in the citizenship program. 
Altho there are many types of patriotic exercises, all possess one 
characteristic in common. They provide a group situation in which the 
emotions, love of the United States, faith in its ideals, and loyalty to its 
great democratic principles, find expression. Participation in such group 
activity kindles a spirit of kinship and spiritual unity which knits the 
members of a group more closely together. Those who take part in the 
presentation of patriotic exercises, especially, gain in knowledge and 
appreciations as an outcome of their special preparation and responsibility 
for the program. Members of the audience benefit by the ideas set forth 
and feel the grip of the emotional atmosphere which is generated. 


Te BUILDING of a united and loyal American citizenry is one of the 


Opportunities for Patriotic Exercises 


In every school there are numerous opportunities for patriotic exercises. 
Sometimes the observance can be held to best advantage in individual 
classrooms. At other times the program is more effective when conducted 
as a schoolwide activity. 

The opening period of the school day can serve as one means of in- 
culcating patriotism. Having children conduct daily patriotic exercises, 
in addition to their Bible reading and prayer, will help to instil love of 
country and respect toward the flag, thus creating a firm foundation for 
true American citizenship. Saluting the flag, singing patriotic songs, 
reciting “The American’s Creed,” and presenting original or other patriotic 
poems are ways in which the smallest child can be led to realize that he is 
part of this great democracy. The observance should include activities 
varied and interesting enough to keep these daily programs from be- 
coming commonplace and meaningless. Every exercise should be made 
challenging and vivid in its appeal. 

[410] 
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The anniversaries of special events and national heroes are excellent 
times for patriotic programs. Such occasions as Thanksgiving Day, Armi- 
stice Day, and Flag Day should be observed in order to impress their 
significance upon those of the present era. Programs on the birthdays of 
such leaders as George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and Woodrow 
Wilson can be used to show how their efforts helped to shape the course 
of our country’s progress, and by implication how important it is for every 
individual to support and uphold democracy. 

Within each community, too, there are certain events, occasions, places, 
or personages that have meant much to the growth of that community, 
state, or region. Patriotic school exercises should center about these com- 
munity interests as well as about those of national significance. Observ- 
ances of local significance portray the community’s service to the nation 
and have the further value of giving the pupils a feeling of direct personal 
contact with historic people and events. 


Materials and Activities Suitable for Patriotic Exercises 


Fortunately, the school may draw upon many sources for experiences 
in patriotism. American literature and music constitute a rich storehouse 
of prose, poetry, and melody which add color and reality to the concepts 
of loyalty and democracy. Since these materials are scattered widely and 
since they vary greatly as to grade suitability, it is a valuable project to 
gather and classify the most useful patriotic stories, poems, and songs. An 
entire school faculty may profitably cooperate in organizing these selec- 
tions under subject headings, with grade levels and sources indicated. In 
our school system a pamphlet on patriotic exercises has been issued in 
which the material is arranged under the headings: “Great Moments in 
America”; “Famous American Heroes”; “The Ideals and Spirit of America 
and Americans”; “Little Known American Heroes”; and “The American 
Flag.”' A collection such as this not only helps to save the time of teachers 
and pupils but also suggests many ideas for patriotic programs. 

Certain visual materials also may be drawn upon to enrich children’s 
experiences with respect to American traditions. For example, everyone 
should be familiar with the appearance as well as the content of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United States. 
Facsimiles of these documents are available at slight cost. A copy of the 
“Four Freedoms,”? is also a desirable part of the school collection of 
patriotic materials. Pictures and posters related to national history and to 


1 Baltimore Board of Education. Patriotic Exercises and Activities. Baltimore: the Board, 
1941. 

2U. S. Office of War Information. Four Freedoms. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office. (no date) 15 p. 
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the essential principles of democracy may be obtained from varied sources, 
A number of motion pictures, both silent and sound, can be used to give 
pupils vivid patriotic impressions and appreciations. The high quality of 
such films, coupled with their dramatic appeal, makes them a valuable 
teaching aid. 

Children often portray their patriotic reactions and transmit their inter- 
pretations to others thru their regular activities and _ responsibilities, 
Dramatizations, for example, are a frequent and happy outlet for such 
expression. Creative writing, both prose and poetry, likewise is a common 
vehicle for individual appreciations. Posters, pictures, and other types of 
art afford other opportunities for growth in patriotism thru self-activity. 
When a special place in each classroom is devoted to exhibits of patriotic 
materials resulting largely from the pupils’ own work, or when there is an 
all-school exhibit of such materials coming from the various classes, these 
creative products assume larger significance in the building of attitudes 
of patriotism. It is evident, therefore, that patriotic exercises are inter- 
woven inextricably with many types of pupil activity which give the pro- 
gram substance and meaning. 

Individual programs should vary in terms of the purpose, the occasions, 
and the pupils. For example, when one class of fourth-grade pupils became 
aware that their morning patriotic exercises were perfunctory, they de- 
cided to improve their choral speaking of “The American’s Creed” thru 
a thoughtful study of each phrase in it. This led to a similar study of the 
“Pledge of Allegiance” to the flag and other patriotic expressions of 
respect. This experience made the children keenly conscious of their faith 
in America and their loyalty to its ideas as they carried on later patriotic 
observances. Another class of the same grade, faced with the same prob- 
lem, met it in an entirely different way. They decided to carry of a series 
of investigations pertaining to the history of the flag, correct practices in 
handling and saluting the flag, and the writing of the national anthem. 
They also learned a number of additional patriotic songs. Each week the 
children in this class sent the results of their research to other classes in the 
school. Finally, in order to determine how far they had spread their new 
understandings, they conducted a quiz program, with representatives from 
all the other classes. Still another group of children, eager to share their 
feeling of loyalty to America, prepared a series of dramatizations connected 
with important historical events and the lives of natidnal heroes. These 
plays were presented before the pupils of adjoining classes, to their mutual 
pleasure and growth in patriotism. 

Particularly in times of national stress when it is essential for the school 
to stimulate feelings of unity and of patriotism thru some kind of definite 
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organized plan, the school assembly is a useful device. It affords a direct 
means of reaching large numbers of pupils simultaneously with an effec- 
tive emotional appeal. An excellent illustration of such an assembly is 
found in one school’s recent Armistice Day program. The entire student 
body, from the tiniest kindergarten child to the largest sixth grader, 
gathered on the lawn close to the flagpole. All stood at attention as the 
drum and bugle corps passed from the building to the lawn, marching 
between a guard of honor formed by the safety patrol. The stirring music 
of the bugles and drums, the reciting of the “Pledge of Allegiance” and 
of “The American’s Creed,” and the playing of taps followed by the ob- 
servance of a moment of silence, provided a simple recognition that was 
nevertheless deeply impressive. The children’s quiet attitude as they re- 
turned to the building showed how effectively the emotion of reverence 
had been generated. 

Sometimes the assembly program may be far more elaborate than the 
one just described, with pupils participating from all parts of the school. 
Such a program often unifies the activities of many classes and exerts a 
powerful influence on school morale as well as on heightened patriotism. 
Such a program might take the form of a school pageant devoted to the 
theme of American democracy. Children may portray the actions and 
words of great American leaders, they may dramatize historic happenings, 
they may present folk songs from the various parts of the country, or they 
may depict thru tableaux and costuming the symbols of our democratic 
ideals. Such experiences help children to mature in their conscious loyalty 
to America and in their appreciation of the privileges of American citizen- 


ship. 
Illustrations of Suitable Patriotic Programs 


Whether patriotic exercises are conducted within the classroom or are 
held for several classes or for the entire school population, the underlying 
purpose is to create proper attitudes, Sometimes very simple plans and 
arrangements may suffice. 

A series of all-school, outdoor patriotic exercises is described below 
which required a minimum of preparation but seemed to result in a com- 
mendable number and type of pupil reactions. The various programs were 
organized around events, occasions, and personages that seemed partic- 
ularly significant during the present national emergency. First there is 
given a brief account of the various programs presented during the year. 
This is followed, then, with a more complete account of one of the 
programs. 
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Tue YeEAR’s ProGRAM IN BRIEF 
OCTOBER 


What Columbus Day Means to Us—The introduction used in presenting this 
program well explains its purpose: “Almost 450 years ago, a brave and persevering 
man landed on our shores and today in our school we, as well as hundreds of people 
throughout our nation, celebrate this anniversary. Columbus Day 1941 makes us 
glad we are Americans and that Columbus in the dark ages sailed on and on. May 
we always defend the land he discovered for us.” 


The Burning of the Peggy Stewart—Observance of Peggy Stewart Day is espe- 
cially interesting to Marylanders and for that reason was included in the October 
presentations, The play that was given as part of the program culminated with a 
verse pertaining to the defense of liberty, a major issue in the present world conflict: 


So the Peggy was burned to the water’s edge, 
Ah, that was a sight to see! 

And the sturdy men rode home again, 
Singing, “Death or Liberty.” 


Navy Day—In the Navy Day program presented on October 27 the children de- 
scribed the growth of the American Navy, its main divisions, the significance of the 
sailor’s uniform, and the services of the Navy in peacetime as well as during war. 
This program was both patriotic and instructive. 


NOVEMBER 
Armistice Day—This program included a parade of school children, drills, and 
songs of the First World War that are again becoming popular. 


DECEMBER 


An Americanism Program—“Miss Columbia” presided on this occasion, as with 
appropriate songs and recitations children told the story of the founding of America 
and of her progress thru the centuries. 


FEBRUARY 


Lincoln’s Birthday—Various phases of the program developed the idea that “it is 
peculiarly fitting for us to remember this great man today, for again we are at war 
to gain freedom—this time, the freedom of people all over the world.” 


Washington's Birthday—This observance emphasized the ideals for which our 
forefathers sacrificed so much and which we should strive to uphold. To recreate the 
atmosphere of the period in which our first president lived, however, a group of 
children at one point on the program danced the Virginia Reel. 


MARCH 


Maryland Day—A very simple exercise commemorated thru song and story the 
founding of the state of Maryland. 


APRIL 


Serving America—The main feature of the program was the presentation of 
slogans to urge the buying of war stamps and bonds. There were slogans and 
mottoes from every grade level, kindergarten thru Grade VI. 
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Springtime in the United States—The beauty and joy of spring were portrayed 
in song and verse in this program. Among the patriotic songs included were “My 
Country,” “America the Beautiful,” “Our Flag,” and “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


MAY 


March of Time—Significant episodes from the time of the American Revolution 
to the present World War were vividly described thru poetry and song. 


Memorial Day—Tribute was paid to those who have given their lives in uphold- 
ing our democracy. 


JUNE 


America, My Country—Advantages of living in America were shown by the 
little children of one of the first grades who appeared as farmers, industrial workers, 
firemen, and other protectors. Thru their dialog, they made the audience realize that 
Americans are truly fortunate. 


Flag Day—This program was developed with a twofold purpose: (a) to honor 
the American flag, 21d (b) to salute the armed forces of the United States of 
America, Drills, song , and tableaux were used in the presentation. 


As will be noted in the preceding brief account, two or more exercises 
were given in certain months, one in other months, and none in January. 
This arrangement developed because of three factors: weather, significant 
occasions, and the number and nature of other programs presented in- 
doors. To illustrate more fully the nature of the exercises, the program last 
named above will be described in some detail. This Flag Day program is 
perhaps as typical as any other. 


The Flag Day Program 


First, there was a processional in which the children of the school, 
according to classes, marched to a designated place on the playground as 
the drum and bugle corps played. As soon as they had assembled, the 
colors were presented and the pledge to the flag was recited. Then while 
the flag was held by a girl scout, with two scouts acting as guards, the 
entire assembly sang the national anthem. Following the return of the 
flag to its standard, Psalm 121 was read and the “Lord’s Prayer” was 
repeated in unison. 

The announcer then spoke, explaining how and why part of the pro- 
gram would deal with “saluting the flag.” The junior glee club of the 
school presented three songs: “The Flag and the Eagle,” “Raise the Flag,” 
and “Tell Me What Is Red as the Rose.” As the second selection was 
given, the flag was held by one of the larger boys of the school and those 
singing “acted out” certain parts of the song. While the third number 
was being sung, a tableau was presented showing a passing parade of 
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armed forces, with spectators pointing to the stars and stripes being carried 
at the head of the parading group. 

The second part of the program, given as a salute to the armed forces 
of the United States, began with “Anchors Aweigh.” This was sung by 
the glee club while seven boys, dressed as sailors, presented a drill. To 
salute the Army, “The Caissons Go Rolling Along” was sung while in 
the center of the platform a tableau showed soldiers standing at attention, 
saluting the American flag. While “The Marines’ Hymn” was being 
sung, another tableau showed a group of marines in marching formation, 

The combined glee clubs then sang “I Am an American” with an ac- 
companying tableau which showed “Liberty” standing before the Ameri- 
can flag, with the armed forces, Red Cross nurses, and admiring children 
grouped about. This was intended to emphasize the unity of our great 
country. 

As the finale, a group of larger boys, each carrying two flags, gave a 
drill that culminated in the formation of a large “V.” As the entire 
assembly sang “America,” Miss Liberty stepped inside the “V” formation 
and stood in position until the selection ended. Then as the last word of 
“America” was sung, the drum and bugle corps began playing, Miss 
Liberty stepped forward to lead the parade, closely followed by the color 
guards, and the entire assembly joined the recessional to the school 


building. 
Concluding Statement 


Exercises such as have been described not only portray our country’s 
history in the light of present conditions but also help children to develop 
desirable school habits and attitudes. If rightly established, such habits and 
attitudes will, on occasion, serve in the defense of our nation. When a child 
learns how to conduct himself, to respect others, and to feel kindliness 
toward others, he has taken a significant step toward becoming the kind 
of American who appreciates the true democratic meaning of “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” Patriotic programs contribute to these atti- 
tudes. They help children to realize just what our country represents and 
why they are fortunate to be Americans. They help them to participate 
with intelligence and sincerity in patriotic assemblies where there are 
prayers for our country and songs about the glory of the flag of the free. 
Citizenship training, obviously, does not begin and end with patriotic 
exercises; but no program can be complete or wholly effective without 
them. 
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BETTER HALF A LOAF THAN NONE 
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Richmond, Indiana 


UT WE CAN'T do that!” “We can’t have assemblies because we have 
B no place large enough to accommodate our department.” “We’ve 

gotten along without assemblies for many years: Why worry and 
bother about them now?” Such was the tenor of remarks at our second 
teachers meeting in September when the subject of “planned” assemblies 
was mentioned. At Starr School we do not have an assembly hall nor any 
room large enough to be used for assembly purposes. But with a strong 
corps of teachers halfheartedly endorsing the idea, the principal decided 
to do something toward compensating for this lack of appropriate facilities. 


Out of the Depths 


Starr School is one of the old, substantially constructed school buildings 
of the city. Since it will not “fall down” for many years to come, and since 
no immediate plans are in mind for razing it and constructing a modern 
elementary school, we must simply plan to use what we have. One might 
think that fond admirers of the architecture used in feudal castles were 
builders of Starr School. Enormous vaulted halls, punctuated here and 
there by semi-Gothic arches, extend the length of both the lower and 
upper floors. Were these halls not broken by such architectural mon- 
strosities, we would have two rather satisfactory assembly halls. As it is, 
there is considerable floor space but the width varies from about six to 
twenty-six feet! 

We have thirteen different class divisions ranging by half grades from 
kindergarten thru 6A. Grades 3B to 6A make up what is known as our 
intermediate department; the kindergarten to 2A make up our primary 
department. Feasible seating arrangements for an assembly of the primary 
department in the lower hall were not difficult to devise. Being smaller 
in stature and number, the five divisions of about two hundred children 
comfortably filled one end of the lower hall. But the eight divisions of 
our intermediate department could not be placed so readily on the second 
floor. The upper hall is somewhat comparable to a block-print “I,” the 
upper and lower ends of the letter being twenty-four feet in width, the 
stem ranging from six to twelve feet. After several trials, we finally placed 
the children in what seemed to be the best positions where all might have 
an opportunity to see and hear. Our “stage” became the middle portion, 
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the stem of the “I.” So much preliminary work might appear to be un- 
necessary, but we knew that if our venture was to be successful, we must 
lay the foundation carefully. Children and teachers must be able to see 
and hear most of what would be enacted on the “stage.” 


Bricks without Straw 


When we were ready to plan our assembly program for the year, we 
began with the upper grades or intermediate department. A committee 
of three teachers and three elementary pupils met with the principal to 
discuss plans. The national and international situation at the time almost 
determined for us one major emphasis in our assembly programs. Im- 
mediately one youngster proposed that one day a week should be used 
for patriotic exercises. At that time, we were not yet actually involved 
in the war, but there was a state of defense preparation, war talk, and the 
attendant circumstances which made everyone war conscious. Another 
phase of our assembly work was proposed by a teacher who pointed out 
the need for religious training in these times of acute stress. The principal 
endorsed this suggestion, for it is our conviction that peace of mind is quite 
as important as the physical welfare of the individual and that everyone 
needs to experience a wholesome release of emotions in a devotional field. 
A third idea expressed in our planning conference was for a series of pro- 
grams to be built upon the idea of teaching ethical character, etiquette, 
or manners, if you please. Group guidance came in for its share of discus- 
sion. One 6A girl expressed the idea that the assemblies ought to deal 
with important things which were unlikely to be taught in the regular 
classes. At this point our conference, which had been called expressly for 
assembly planning, developed into a profitable discussion of the curricu- 
lum. We of the faculty gained many ideas for later curriculum develop- 
ment. 

After two meetings of the committee, a summary of our plans was 
made. In brief, we proposed to combine the “planned assemblies” for the 
intermediate department with a homeroom program, as follows: 


Monday........ Group discussion in each separate homeroom. 

Tuesday....... Individual conferences in separate homerooms. 

Wednesday... .. Problems of ethical character, or etiquette, in the separate home- 
rooms. 

Thursday...... Patriotic exercises by the entire department. 

| See Devotional exercises for the entire department. 


Our schedule for the group assemblies or planned exercises was 80 
arranged that no class was called upon to prepare a program oftener than 
once every four weeks. The schedule follows: 
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Patriotic Exercises Devotional Programs 
TE ER bieunsacs «nek 6A i BR in nc npoteees 4A 
Dk neure cs 6B SEPP > 4B 
Se Pan cSki 5A ec nin dng da ae 3A 
30 5B Oil eninge ee 3B 
Se ee 4A PO WS vevinshipake 6A 
ME dia tebedess 4B Oe. tosaucee 6B 
CS 3A EOE eTe 5A 
LE eee 5B 


(Then repeat this schedule) 


For each performance a committee of pupils, working with the home- 
room teacher in charge, prepared the program. A general committee of 
pupils, composed of members of the 6A class, was given the general 
management of details. There were windows to be opened, a piano to be 
moved at times, passing to and from assembly to be supervised, and so on. 
This committee suggested many helpful changes in our original plans 
and arrangements. 


In spite of Richmond’s wartime education program, the Richmond 
School Survey, sugar rationing, and many other added responsibilities, our 
assembly programs in the intermediate department were continued until 
the middle of May. The pupils’ reluctance to give them up, even then, 
was cogently—if somewhat unsympathetically—expressed by the pupil who 
said, after a child had fainted one hot day, “Oh just throw some water on 
her and let’s go on with the program. She can faint whenever she wants 
to, but I want to hear the story of David!” But after several cases of faint- 
ing, resulting from the heat and poor ventilation, the committee decided 
to discontinue use of our “stage” until cool weather in the fall. We didn’t 
want to ruin a good start and the program promises excellent results in 
the years to come. 


The assembly programs for the primary department did not follow 
the same plan as those for the intermediate grades but they functioned 
just as well. The children in these grades loved the audience situation. 
In their assembly programs they had many opportunities to use talents 
and to express aspects of their respective personalities which otherwise 
might have remained forever dormant. ‘The problem of orientation be- 
tween grades was relieved by these group assemblies, which provided the 
youngsters with a period for “getting acquainted” twice a week. The pro- 
grams were so beneficial that the primary department plans to continue 
them next year. 
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Proof of the Pudding 


Practically all of the student body of about five hundred pupils had 
some type of personal, active participation in the weekly programs which 
have been described. Everyone had something to do each week, even 
tho it was just repeating the “Pledge of Allegiance” to the flag or the 
“Lord’s Prayer.” A closer feeling between pupils was fostered, a “Starr 
spirit” was developed, a release from emotional disturbances was found, 
and an opportunity for self-expression was provided. Not the least of the 
benefits which came from the experience was that received by members 
of the faculty. Some teachers who had relied solely upon themselves for 
new ideas, or at least only upon grown-ups, found to their amazement that 
their own pupils often have ideas that will work! Our experience shows 
that assemblies, cooperatively planned, are tremendously important in 
citizenship training even if they must be conducted under handicaps. 
Yes, we believe that it is better to have half a loaf than none. 
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CHAPTER VI 


School Enrichment Experiences 


activities, projects, and programs that we normally associate with 

“classroom work” but also thru the school enrichment experiences 
sometimes referred to as the extracurriculum program. Both this chapter 
and the next are concerned with such out-of-class activities—this chapter 
with a series of varied activities; the next with student organizations. 

The first article in this chapter pertains to the great American pastime, 
baseball. Learned tells how a self-directed league, with player-managers 
instead of umpires, serves as a training school in democratic living. 

Burks also writes about play experiences, but deals with a varied pro- 
gram of playground games which is largely planned and supervised by 
pupil leaders. Wilson describes an after-school program of physical educa- 
tion and free play, including the use of tests of athletic skills. Both pro- 
grams outlined by Burks and Wilson, respectively, culminated in spring 
festivals at which athletic contests were featured on the programs. 

Tredick writes of the citizenship experiences found in the pupil 
management of elementary-school libraries. Practical suggestions are given 
on how to inaugurate and conduct a pupil-managed library. 

Othmer’s article pertains to the work of a safety patrol. The plan de- 
scribed is not unusual, but the article does emphasize the citizenship 
values of patrol duty. 

Baker tells how a school paper is issued in the Daniel Webster School 
in such a way that there is widespread pupil participation, a great deal of 
individual and group responsibility, much cooperation, and many oppor- 
tunities to develop leadership. 

Dean gives a report on one of the early programs of wartime collabora- 
tion with the Junior Red Cross. Their realistic approach to the problem 
is reflected in the excellent results which followed. 

The final article, by Limpus, is concerned with the complex problem 
of air-raid drills in a large metropolitan elementary school. The article 
shows how pupils were taken into confidence on each phase of the plan, 
thus assuring their intelligent cooperation and helping to maintain ex- 
cellent pupil—and parent—morale. 

Chapter VI is not intended as a comprehensive listing of all the citizen- 
ship opportunities that come thru school enrichment experiences. Rather 
it is a series of illustrative reports which should immediately suggest re- 
lated opportunities in one’s own school, 
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Play up! play up! 
And play the game! 
Sir Henry Newbolt 





PLAY BALL! 


Roy E. LEarNnep 


Principal, Washington School 
Sacramento, California 


and sixth-grade baseball league which is organized during the 

first week of school in the fall continues unabated, except for mid- 
winter rain storms, until the closing day of school in June. If the boys 
could prevail upon the god of weather, these downpours would always . 
come during the early hours of darkness, leaving a well-drained field for 
| the opening pitch at 8 o’clock next morning. 
_ Every boy in the five homerooms which constitute the league is eligible 
) for the squad by virtue of membership in his class. No one can be denied 
this “ups” because of a bad batting eye or inferior feeling. Good sports- 

manship is the essential qualification to participation. 


Bs: Is ALWAYS in season at the Washington School. The fifth- 


No Trouble with the Umpire 


| Perhaps the most unique feature of these spirited battles for baseball 
' supremacy is the absence of questionable decisions by the umpire, There 


‘is no raillery; there are no threats to do the umpire bodily harm. With 
two ardently contending groups of eleven- and twelve-year-olds, how can 
this be? The answer is simple—there is no umpire! 

When the league first started several years ago, as a wholesome energy 
absorber for about eighty-five boys during the hour before school in the 
'mornings and for the last three-quarters of the noon hour, we tried 

umpires. We chose them from among the Washington boys; the janitors 

volunteered their services; teachers took a turn; and finally, we tried out 

older boys from a nearby junior high school. None of these arbiters could 
_keep the games going satisfactorily. 

Not until the player-manager made his debut did we develop general 
‘contentment and a genuine cooperative spirit in our intramural baseball 
- enterprise. This lively pastime, so frought with explosive possibilities, now 
'ptoceeds for weeks at a time without any discordant rumbling reaching 
“the principal. 


The League Organizes 


This is the way the player-manager system works. At the opening of 
a school term the teacher sponsor of the league meets, in turn, with the 
boys in each homeroom. They discuss the qualifications which a successful 
player-manager should possess, then hold an election to choose a manager 
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and an assistant for their squad. The latter acts for the manager when he 
is absent. The voting is done by secret ballot, and the choices usually are 
made with excellent discrimination. The semester’s schedule and basic 
ground rules for two playing fields are formulated in a conference of the 
five player-managers with the sponsoring teacher. This being done, the 
season is launched. The games are played with the standard indoor or 
softball instead of with the regulation hard baseball. 


The Player-Manager, a Master Diplomat 


The player-manager, when on the diamond, must be a quick-thinking 
master diplomat to keep all his squad satisfied. He must curb the demands 
of the selfish individualist and bolster the courage of the shy, uncertain 
classmate. He must prevent his most skilful members from dominating 
the game to the exclusion of those who play less well. Games usually start 
shorthanded in the morning. He must adroitly absorb each new arrival 
with an eye to preserving morale and at the same time gaining the highest 
team efficiency. The problem becomes more complex when the whole 
contingency of perhaps sixteen to eighteen boys show up and he must 
bench some players to keep within the number limits. 

In case of a close play, he must quickly confer with the manager of 
the opposing team. The two boys in a brief moment of consultation must 
make one of three decisions. The player is out; the player is safe; or the 
play is to be repeated. These decisions call for clear thinking under pressure 
and for a sense of absolute fairness which submerges the selfishness of 
immediate gain to the long-range welfare of the group. He must repeatedly 
find that happy point in arbitration where his teammates feel he has done 
well for them and at the same time the boys on the other squad do not 
consider him too close a bargainer. 

Another danger haunts his administration. If the decisions in which 
he participates are not made with exceeding promptness, both squads may 
start a hubbub of heated argument which may spread to the spectators. 
Then, the game is out of hand, and it is the yard teacher’s duty to call the 
game because of “social darkness.” The loss of playing time in this man- 
ner, tho perhaps only brief, may be a serious blow to the manager's 
prestige, for every player knows that the whole team is subject to sus- 
pension from the schedule if it is embroiled frequently in such disputes. 


Rectifying Poor Choices 


Sometimes a team makes an unwise choice of its player-manager. He 
may soon reveal unfairness, favoritism, dishonesty, or other characteristics 
of poor sportsmanship. Thoughtful members of the team, sensing danger 
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for their team status, report the situation to the sponsor. This teacher calls 
a meeting of the squad at which the whole matter is given a thoro airing. 
A decision is then reached according to which either the manager is given 
further opportunity to prove his worth or a new one is elected. Likewise, 
any player, who by lack of cooperation repeatedly causes dissension in his 
own team or trouble with the boys of competing teams, may be suspended 
by similar group action. 


The League Enjoys Esteem 


The baseball league has become a tradition at Washington School. It 
has earned a place of esteem with both teachers and pupils thru genuine 
merit and tested results. Altho playground space is at a premium, no one 
begrudges the league’s use of an area large enough for two games to be 
played simultaneously. Yard morale is high. Most of the older boys are 
in the game, while those not playing, and most of the upper-grade girls 
as well, are interested spectators. This means that the younger children 
are free from the molesting influence of older pupils as they carry on their 
simple games. 


Training for Democratic Living 


The greatest claim which the league has to recognition probably rests 
on the practical training which it gives the boys in democratic living. The 
immature boy who would rather play hopscotch and other girls’ games 
is “nudged” into a boys’ sport and encouraged to become proficient in it. 
The innate leader is given an opportunity to develop his latent talents in 
a constructive direction. It is truly gratifying to see how quickly a steady 
stream of new boys falls into the program. On occasion, a deserving new 
boy becomes a player-manager within a month after his arrival. Every 
boy on each squad acquires a higher degree of self-control and fuller ap- 
preciation of his share of responsibility for the success of a wholesome 
group enterprise. 








DEMOCRATIC PROCEDURES IN A PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


H. H. Burks, Jr. 


Principal, Floris School 
Herndon, Virginia 


teachers is essential. Only by cultivating a cooperative spirit, an ability | 


l ANY SCHOOL, regardless of size, the full cooperation of children and 


to work together for the common good, and willingness on the part 
of all to assume their respective duties and responsibilities, can any school 
prepare its pupils for effective citizenship in a democracy. Such was the 
basis upon which teachers in the Floris School laid their general plans for 
the year’s work in the earliest faculty meetings last autumn. 

This article describes one project which grew out of these preliminary 
plans, a physical education program which involved much pupil-teacher 
cooperation and group planning. Since every child in our school from the 
first grade thru the seventh takes an active part in physical education, this 
is one area in which it is unusually important for everyone to work and 
play successfully together—important for everyone willingly to accept his 
duties and responsibilities on the playground. 

Some members of the faculty had previously had some experience with 
physical education that was largely pupil planned and directed. Those 
who had tried such a plan believed that it had been quite beneficial to the 
pupils. It was their opinion, too, that there were pupils in our school 
mature enough and competent enough to carry the leadership responsi- 
bilities involved in such a program. Other teachers, who had had no 
experience with such activities, expressed some doubt as to its feasibility. 
They feared that pupils would lack proper judgment in selecting games 
and would lack the ability to lead them. After full discussion, it was de- 
cided to give the proposed plan a trial. 


Enlisting Pupil Cooperation 


For several days at the opening of school, the children were allowed 
during the physical education period to play at random, with no sugges 
tions from the teachers—who were observing and taking notes. It was 
found that comparatively few children knew how to play. Some few, the 
older children, played group games, usually the same few over and over. 
The majority, particularly the primary pupils, stood around and took no 
part in play. About the end of the second week, each teacher talked over 
the situation with his pupils. The children had noticed the lack of co 
operative spirit and were eager to do something to remedy the situation. 
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After much discussion, the children willingly accepted major responsi- 
bility for planning and leading their own games. 

From the fourth grade thru the seventh the children appointed com- 
mittees to work with their teachers on this problem. General suggestions 
were worked out by the teachers to help the children get started. Soon 
they were enthusiastic about the project. The teachers arranged their class 
schedules so that the children were allowed sufficient time for real plan- 
ning. Many conferences were held. Game books and other helpful ma- 
terials were selected and made available. Many children in these grades 
volunteered to act as group leaders and to learn games which they could 
teach to the younger children. 


The Program 


The whole program was placed in charge of two student playground 
supervisors, two girls chosen from the seventh grade. They worked with 
pupil committees, with the teachers, and with the various group leaders. 
Nevertheless, the supervisors carried large responsibility for the program. 
They worked out a schedule for a week at a time, selecting the games 
which seemed most appropriate from among those suggested by the pupil 
committees. They were in charge of selecting the necessary group leaders 
and of assigning them to their respective groups. They had to familiarize 
themselves with all the games selected and to make sure that each group 
leader knew the game to be played in his group. If the weekly schedule 
failed to function as they thought it should, it was their privilege and 
duty to modify it. They selected and assigned to each group the portion 
of the playground to be used in playing the various games. They settled 
minor disputes and differences which arose from time to time, and fre- 
quently acted as umpires. If a group leader chanced to be absent, one of 
the student supervisors would substitute for him. 

For participation in this program of playground games, the pupils 
were divided into nine groups. There were three primary groups: boys 
from the first grade and one section of the second; girls from the first 
grade and one section of the second; and a combined group of second- and 
third-grade boys and girls. The upper grades were divided into six groups 
on the basis of sex and weight, using the weight groups adopted by the 
County Athletic Committee for participation in Field Day events. The 
work of the three primary groups was subject to the supervision of the 
primary teachers, of course, and that of the upper grades to the supervision 
of the teachers of those grades. 

An illustrative weekly schedule follows. Such schedules were submitted 
regularly to the faculty, but usually were so well planned that they were 
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A WEEKLY SCHEDULE OF GAMES 








GROUP MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY 
Upper-Grade Girls 
Group I Base- Basketball Dodge Basketball 
(90 Ibs.+) ball Spud (gym) Ball (gym) 
Group 2 Basketball Base- London Red Dodge 
(80-89 Ibs.) (gym) ball Bridge Rover Ball 
Group 3 Jump, Jim London Mulberry Red 
(79 lbs. —) Crow Bridge Bush Spud Rover 
Upper-Grade Boys 
Group 4 Foot- Basketball Base- Basket- Prisoner’s 
(95 Ibs.+) ball (gym) ball ball Base 
(gym) 
Group 5 Fox and Base- Foot- Steal the 
(80-94 Ibs.) Geese ball ball Tag Bacon 
Group 6 Cat and Squirrel Fox and 
(79 lbs. —) Tag Rat Spud in Nest Geese 
Pupils in the Primary Grades 
Group 7 Did You Oats, Cat Danish 
(Boysand girls; EverSee Peas,and and Dodge Dance of 
Grades II a Lassie Beans Rat Ball Greeting 
and III) 
Group 8 
(First-Grade Come, Pig in Cat and London 
boys) Butter, the Pen Rat Bridge Tag 
Come 
Group 9 
(First-Grade Mulberry Cat and Drop the Looby In and Out 
girls) Bush Rat Hand- Loo the 
kerchief Window 





adopted with only minor changes and shifting of games. The time devoted 
to this program each day was from 1:40 to 2:10 P. M. 

The two pupil supervisors of the playground program helped to weigh 
and classify the pupils. The faculty assisted with a few special cases where 
it was believed that children might cause social problems—for example, 
if they were underage or overage for their respective weight groups, or if 
they were about to be placed in a group with whom they were not accus- 
tomed to play. 

A list of about thirty-six group leaders was developed, from which the 
supervisors could select nine for each day—one to a group. The necessary 
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substitute leaders were called upon from this list, also. Each group leader 
usually had charge of a given group only one day during the week, but, 
using the same game, might direct another group some other day during 
the week. 

Early in its work the planning committee gave attention to the avail- 
able equipment—chiefly, a basketball, football, and some baseballs, soft- 
balls, and rubber playground balls. Needed repairs were made by the group 
leaders. One pupil was chosen as equipment director and was made re- 
sponsible for keeping the equipment in order and for checking it in and 
out of the locker room. 


The Plan in Operation 


Each day just before the physical education period, the two playground 
supervisors, the equipment director, and the group leaders for the day, 
would meet and review the games to be played. The supervisors would 
check on the group assignments and playground space allotments, as well 
as on the leaders’ knowledge of the games, The equipment director would 
then pass out whatever was needed by each group leader. When the bell 
for the activity period sounded, all the children went to the rear of the 
school building and lined up by groups. Here the supervisors and group 
leaders met them, announced the game and the location assigned to each 
group, and led them away to begin their play. 

The program was adapted, whenever necessary, to meet emergencies. 
For example, if a group was too small to play the scheduled game—because 
of absentees—one of the supervisors would propose another game and 
perhaps take charge of the group for at least part of the period. The 
teachers, too, were always available to assist with necessary changes in 
plan, if their help was needed. 

The nature of the games included in the weekly schedule changed not 
only with the ebb and flow of pupil interest but also, to some extent, with 
the seasons. Football, basketball, and baseball were particularly seasonal. 
When the weather did not permit outside play, calisthenics and formal 
exercises were sometimes carried on in the classrooms. Sometimes class 
groups would be broken down into the usual playground groups, how- 
ever, and pupil leaders would conduct suitable indoor games within the 
building—using the gymnasium, auditorium, and library as well as class- 
rooms. As spring arrived, field and track events were placed on the 
schedules. 


The May Day Program 


On May 1 an all-day program was arranged which represented the 
culmination of the year’s physical education program. Parents were invited 
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to visit the school and observe regular class activities between 9 and 11 A.M, 
A special May Day program, which included a brief play and music by 
the glee club, took the remainder of the forenoon period.and was followed 
by picnic lunch on the school grounds. The entire afternoon was given 
over to games and athletic events, concluding with the award of ribbons 
to winners of the various events. 

For the primary children there were group games between 1 and 2 P.M. 
For the older children there were contests and track events from 1 to 3 P.M. 
Included in the latter were the 50-yard dash, 100-yard dash, standing broad 
jump, running broad jump, hop-step-and-jump, high jump, three-legged 
race, various relay races, accuracy throw, and distance throw. 


Conclusion 


The teachers of Floris School feel that this physical education program 
was quite successful, that it has brought the following results: 

Commendable growth on the part of all group leaders—The pupils 
who served as group leaders have developed in many respects. For the 
most part, they are now able to take an active part in any type of group 
leadership. Some of those who were naturally shy at first now readily 
assume responsibilities and carry out duties assigned to them both in the 
classroom and on the playground. They are capable of taking the initiative 
and can be depended upon by their teachers. 

Development of unusual leadership ability in a few individuals—Certain 
pupils have blossomed’ forth as exceptionally fine student leaders. Some 
have shown leadership possibilities hitherto undreamed of by their teachers 
or fellow pupils. These individuals, who have shown outstanding develop- 
ment along many lines of leadership, are being placed in key positions for 
next year. 

Improvement in the ability to cooperate and follow leadership—Many 
pupils, who never will develop into leaders, have learned to be better fol- 
lowers than they were at the beginning of the year. Many have developed 
along such lines to the point where they have a splendid cooperative spirit. 
The group leaders, too, have learned when and how to follow as well as 
how to lead. 

Growth with respect to general democratic attitudes—As a whole, the 
children have learned to cooperate with others, to take orders in the proper 
spirit, to follow capable leadership, to give valuable suggestions to those 
in authority, to accept duties and responsibilities that fall to them, and to 
work for the common good. In whatever measure this is true, our physical 
education program has contributed to their effective participation as citi 
zens of our democracy. 
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THE CITIZENSHIP VALUES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION 


MerLE A. WILSON 


Teacher, Davis School 
Grinnell, lowa 


elements in democratic living, such characteristics as the spirit 

of fair play, group loyalty, cooperativeness, initiative, sound judg- 
ment, acceptance of responsibility, and so on, can be fostered and developed 
thru well-organized, supervised play. In fact, such characteristics—or lack 
of them—are often best revealed during play periods when responses come 
spontaneously and naturally. In play, as in later life, situations old and 
new, desirable and undesirable, expected and unexpected, must be met 
and dealt with. 


MM OF THE ATTITUDES and traits which may be termed the basic 


Play is essentially social. Each individual must either subordinate his 
own desires to those of the entire playing group or be cast out. In group 
play one quickly learns that cooperation is essential to the success of the 
game. If the ideas of some other person are more acceptable than your 
own, he leads and you follow. If you have an idea which the group accepts, 
you lead and others follow. The reasons for making and obeying rules 
can scarcely fail to be observed. Moreover, players soon recognize the fact 
that the person who “plays fair” and “fights to the finish, even tho he 
loses,” is the one who receives the support of the group. Good play habits 
are a splendid antidote for shyness, oversensitiveness, moodiness, and 
bullying. 

The program described in this article was worked out as an after- 
school recreational measure. Altho the activities were entirely voluntary 
more than go percent of the pupils participated in them. It may be properly 
said that the program was an outgrowth of certain provisions made in 
previous years for organized after-school recreation. However, the present 
emergency resulted in significant changes in the scope and character of 
the program. Instead of emphasizing seasonal sports, as in former years, 
this program stressed the development and maintenance of physical fitness 
and the citizenship values of group play. In other words, thru an intensive 
spring program of drill and organized play we sought to coordinate the 
fundamentals of democratic living with activities conducive to physical 
fitness. 


More specifically, the objectives of the program may be stated as 
follows: 
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1. To introduce pupils to various drills, stunts, and feats which are useful now, 

and later in life, in building and maintaining strong bodies. 

To introduce pupils to a number of organized games, with the high hope 

that they would continue to play such games during the summer vacation 

period. 

3. Thru exercises and games, to raise the standard of physical fitness and effi- 
ciency in our school. 

4. To stimulate participation in group activity in which the fundamentals of 
democracy are applied. 

5. To cultivate pupil leadership and group cooperation thru participation in 
organized play. 

6. To promote and develop other attitudes and traits inherent in the American 
way of life. 


Nv 


Description of the Program 


Each after-school period was devoted to five different types of physical 
activity and was scheduled to run forty minutes. As will be pointed out 
presently, free play often continued beyond the 40-minute period but only 
for those children who wished to remain. The types of activities included, 
and the approximate time given to each one, are shown below. 


i IE IE ie og cinrtsnss < ainda om nil sel about 5 minutes, 
During this time every day the teacher introduced the pupils to a new drill and led 
the pupils in doing it. In this work the emphasis, of course, was on individual parti- 
cipation. 

I IN 2s on dds o ao ebbabiaSio’ ta 3 ........about 5 minutes. 
A pupil leader, chosen by merit of his participation in previous drills, led the group 
in any drill, stunt, or exercise which they had previously learned. The leader chose 
the drill or exercise which he wished to use. Again the emphasis was on the quality 
of individual participation. 


pO SP err tee ee ......+...,about 10 minutes. 


The teacher each day presented one new game and supervised the group while they 
learned to play it. The emphasis here was on group participation. 

4. Athletic badge requirements................. ze about 10 minutes, 
During this period the pupils practiced the different ‘feats required to pass the 
Athletic Badge Tests. The tests were not actually taken in these periods, but pupils 
worked to prepare for the tests. Individual performance was emphasized at this time. 

SRA rere yore ys ....at least 10 minutes. 
During the first ten minutes of play the teacher was always present to supervise. 
After that time, student leaders were often left in complete charge and the game 
was continued. Pupils were free to go home at any time during the overtime play. 


The foregoing time schedule seemed quite satisfactory in our situation 
but could readily be modified by other schools having different purposes 
and needs. Our activities were selected with a view to minimizing the 
cost of equipment and materials, It should be pointed out, too, that in 
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selecting drills, games, and feats of strength and endurance we attempted 
to arrange the activities somewhat in the order of difficulty. We regarded 
this as important even tho the pupils had been well conditioned for this 
program by the physical fitness program carried on thruout the fall and 
winter months. 

A typical program in the series was carried out as follows: 


1. Calisthenics, new exercise (5 minutes). 
A. Arm exercise. (Count 1-2.) 
1. Raise both arms to shoulder level. 
2. Down to sides. 
Repeat. Breathe deeply. 
R. Leg exercise. Hands on hips. (Count 1-2.) 
1. Raise left leg high, toe pointed down. 
2. Back to position. 
Repeat with right leg, then alternate. 
Review exercises, with pupil leader (5 minutes). 
Touch toes with fingers, without bending the knees. 
A slow count, 1-2. 
New game, explained and played (10 minutes). 
Pursuit Relay. (For description see: Wild, M. R., and White, D. E. Physical 
Education for Elementary Schools. Bulletin Vol. 25, No. 4. Cedar Falls: lowa 
State College for Teachers, 1924.) 
Practice for the Athletic Badge Tests (10 minutes). 
Running broad jump. 
Ball game (10 minutes, plus). 
Kitten ball, or softball, played by the two regular teams. 


Some Suggestions on Procedure 


Our experiences with the program which has been described indicate 
certain desirable technics and perhaps a few precautions which others may 
wish to keep in mind in adopting it. 

First, all time-wasting activities should be eliminated. Materials for 
games, contests, and exercises should be made ready before the period 
begins. Pupil monitors can look after the bats, balls, whistles, batons, 
jumping standards, stop watch, and so on. This is good training for the 
monitors as well as being essential to program efficiency. 

The brief period of calisthenic exercises brings the class to attention 
and prepares them for the new games and tests that are to be learned. 
The teacher should fully describe and demonstrate each new exercise be- 
fore giving the command of execution. Also, we have found it best not to 
allow pupils to start an exercise before the command is given. The children 
usually learn by imitation much faster than by oral directions. We find 
it advisable to insist on perfect form for a given exercise—as nearly perfect 
as it is possible to achieve. Training in the sense of rhythm in exercises 
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is quite important in promoting the muscular coordination needed in 
daily life. The length of time for the pauses between counts should some- 
times be varied as a stimulus to alertness and complete self-control. Repe- 
tition should never be carried to the point of fatigue. 

Oftentimes the necessary materials and equipment can be made at 
school. To illustrate, we made the batons needed for relays and other 
games and stunts from old broom handles. We painted them blue and 
red, Even our class record books were made at school using red, white, 
and blue construction paper. 

The Athletic Badge Tests, prepared many years ago by the National 
Recreation Association, still hold a strong appeal for children.’ The tests 
are designed to promote physical efficiency, poise, and control and to 
establish definite standards in terms of which one can measure growth, 
progress, and general development. Boys and girls look forward to passing 
the tests and wearing their badges of physical efficiency. In our school we 
have made a special occasion of taking these tests. A description of that 
event will serve as the concluding section of this article. 

The ball games were played in several different ways. There were 
permanent teams, chosen in the usual manner by some of the older boys 
and designated by big-league names of their own selection. Each pupil 
was on- some team. Part of the time these teams competed during the 
after-school periods, Each Saturday morning they played five-inning 
games. Rather than use these permanent teams in every after-school 
period, however, other plans were followed, Oftentimes one class would 
play against another. At other times the game was changed to “work up,” 
or “push around.” If a class played against one of lower grade, a suitable 
handicap was imposed on the higher class, for example, requiring them to 
double the score to win. 

The fixing of permanent teams had certain advantages. It was good 
training in sportsmanship for each pupil to have a definite position that 
he must fill to the best of his ability whether it was his favorite position 
or not. Playing the same position on these teams also developed good 
sensory coordination and quick reactions. On the other hand, the intro- 
duction of interclass competition and other nonteam arrangements gave 
welcome variety to the program and kept team rivalry from reaching 
unwholesome proportions. 


1 Playground and Recreation Association of America. Athletic Badge Tests for Boys and 
Girls. U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Physical Education Series No. 2. 
Washington, D. C: Government Printing Office, 1923. 17 p. 

Note: Many schools have turned to more recent tests and revised standards of performance 
which take into account the age, height, and weight of each contestant. For such tests and stand- 
ards see: Neilson, N. P., and Cozens, Frederick W. Achievement Scales in Physical Education 
Activities. New York: A. S, Barnes and Co., 1934. 171 p. 
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The Spring Festival 


Near the end of the school year a gala festival was arranged, with 
upper-grade and junior high-school pupils participating from all the 
schools of the city. The program, which took the form of a miniature 
Navy Day, served as a suitable climax to our after-school recreational 
activities. Like our own program, it featured both physical fitness and 
good citizenship. It was at this time that our pupils attempted actually 
to pass their Athletic Badge Tests. The public was invited and there was 
good attendance. The proceeds went to Navy Relief. 

By 1 o'clock the pupils were assembled for the opening parade on the 
college football field where the program took place. The parade was led 
by two Boy Scouts, who were followed by a third-grade saxette band 
playing “America,” then “The Star-Spangled Banner.” Next came three 
hundred young Americans, who marched around the field, halted in front 
of the flagpole, and stood in salute as the flag was raised. After the “Pledge 
of Allegiance” had been given, the entire group sang “God Bless America.” 
As the song ended there was a brief period of automatic silence on the 
part of both pupils and public. Then the youngsters slipped away into 
different groups to begin their tests. 

The festival was run as a track and field meet with about eight activi- 
ties going on simultaneously. Everywhere the vigor, energy, and health 
of American youth was evident. While some competed, others were in 
line eagerly awaiting their turns. As soon as a youngster finished com- 
peting in one event, he ran on to his next group. Life and enthusiasm 
prevailed everywhere and it was almost 5 o'clock before all the events 
were completed and all the tests given. 

It was a happy boy or girl who could display three or four ribbons as 
evidence of passing that many tests. They did not receive their badges 
that afternoon, however, as there was one additional step to be taken. The 
records of passing the physical tests which were established on this oc- 
casion were sufficient to meet the national requirements, but local stand- 
ards require testimonials with respect to citizenship by three interested 
persons before the results are forwarded to the national office. When this 
citizenship sequirement was later met, the badge winners were given 
their awards at a ceremony which was made as impressive and meaningful 
as possible for them. Thus, from first to last, we tried to make our program 
an experience in democratic living as well as a project in building physical 
fitness. 
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PRACTICING DEMOCRACY IN THE ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


FLORENCE TREDICK 


Library Aduiser, Schenectady Public Schools 
Schenectady, New York 


T IS TEN YEARS NOW since we first tried having a teacher and her upper- 
grade group of children take charge of an elementary-school library, 

It was a “depression measure,” made necessary by lack of funds for 
the salaries of librarians. We had at the time only two elementary libraries. 
Now we have sixteen central library rooms, all run by children, with super- 
vision by regular teachers and with the library adviser coming to the rescue 
only now and then. It is not a perfect setup; it does not serve so well as 
would even three well-trained librarians working a day a week in each 
school; but the central room gives opportunity for all the books to be used 
by all the children and teachers in a school. The administration of such a 
library by pupils gives excellent practice in democracy to those in charge 
and to those who use its facilities. 

In our planning we have tried to remember that a school library is not 
only a service agency, as the public library is, but also a teaching situation. 
Activities for the boys and girls who run the library must be planned, 
therefore, with their development in mind as well as for the purpose of 
attending to mechanical and necessary details. 

Pupils take to library management like ducks to water. Perhaps they— 
like most of us at one time or another—harbor the idea of some day keep- 
ing a shop. At any rate being on the other side of the library counter, once 
one has grown to sixth-grade estate, delights most children. 

There are all sorts of library tasks for the children to perform. There 
is the door to be unlocked, so a key custodian takes care of it. There is 
the dater to be kept accurate, hence a stamp-date changer is assigned to 
attend to it. There are plants to water and dusting to do. Some girls find 
all the excitement of playing house in keeping the library attractive. With 
what an air of authority they bustle about before school, armed with dusters 
and watering pots; and woe betide the boy who musses things up! For 
many of the tasks the pupils are divided into committees. The English 
handbook for elementary schools in New York State lists fifteen library 
responsibilities appropriate for boys and girls of the upper elementary 
grades. Our experience in Schenectady has tested these suggestions and 
found them to be excellent: 


1. Borrowing books for, and returning books from, the classroom reading 


center. 
2. Making the reading table attractive. 
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Planning how to take care of back numbers of periodicals, by using pam- 
phlet boxes or shelving them by date. 

Opening new books. 

Inserting the book plate or using the school stamp or writing the school’s 
name in books—to insert the mark of ownership. 

Pasting inside the back covers the book pockets and due slips for the card 
charging system. 

Writing book cards. 

Charging books. 

Discharging or slipping books (that is, returning the book card from the 
charging tray to the book pocket in the book). 

Counting and recording circulation (that is, indicating the number of books 
borrowed by individuals or classes). 

Returning books to the shelves. 

Making an author list of the books in the classroom. 

Making lists of books that pupils recommend to others. 

Informing the librarian of their school and of the public library what their 
class is doing and what materials they wish to use. 

Informing the teacher and their classmates of new books and exhibits in the 
school or public library. 


Our pupil-managed elementary-school libraries are open before school 
and at noon, but not after school. In addition to these times when anyone 
may come, each class comes once a week with its teacher for a period 
varying in length from thirty minutes for the kindergarten to an hour 


for the upper grades. The library helpers for each group charge and dis- 
charge the books. They help the children with the selection of books for 
home reading; and as soon as the customers are served, there is a library 
reading period. Upper classes begin their newly chosen books, or, saving 
them for home consumption, browse. Younger children divide into groups 
and the library helpers tell or read stories to them. When the class has 
gone, the helpers put the returned books in place on the shelves and file 
the circulation cards alphabetically by author. Before they leave they see 
that the shelves are neat, with books at the edge and upright; also, that 
the tables and chairs are as they should be for the next period. 

Besides the training in work habits and accuracy which this work gives, 
besides the familiarity with books to which it leads, beyond the personal 
satisfactions of many kinds which it holds for children, there is valuable 
experience in democratic action in discharging as faithfully as possible 
these library duties and responsibilities. In a democracy, individuals must 
learn to get on together, to work and to think together. The work of the 
library committees gives much experience in doing these things. Mary 
likes the new girl much better since she read shelves with her yesterday. 
It was mean of the teacher not to let Alice and her best friend take the 
first-grade period every week, but doing it with Tom was fun too, In fact 
one strange thing about pupils of this age, when boys are poison to girls 
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and girls are poison to boys, is that often a boy-girl committee in charge 
of the library proves to be a better arrangement than two boys or two 
girls. Among pupils of this age rivalry is strong. They like to check on 
one another, to see who can file the cards most accurately, who can keep 
the desk the neatest, and so on. At first many complaints may be carried 
to the teacher but soon the work is divided fairly and is well done. 

The library work often brings with it, quite incidentally, developments 
not expected of pupils of this age. Children of ten or eleven are considered, 
by those who classify us, to be living on the individualistic plane, to be 
little concerned about their fellows or about society. But our library helpers 
grow very mindful of those about them. Every day they help the smaller 
children choose books, write their names, stamp their cards, and enjoy the 
library. They remember which teacher needs material on rubber and take 
it to her. They bring pictures from home, not each for his own use, but 
for any or all. And so from daily consideration of neighbors, seeds of social 
consciousness begin to grow. 

Generally speaking, elementary schools tend to overemphasize learning 
how to read and to underemphasize reading. It is as if we eternally taught 
golf strokes but never the game. Working with books in the library often 
introduces a child to individual books and kinds of books that he has never 
met in his classroom. By working with books, planning exhibits, handling 
new books, many children are lured into the world of reading who other- 
wise would not become interested. 

The writer stopped recently before school at one of our elementary 
libraries. It was a beautiful room. The cases were painted a soft blue-green, 
their edges picked-out with exactly the background color of the cretonne 
draperies which were furnished and made by the parent-teacher associa- 
tion. Bulletin boards, planned and prepared by the children, advertised the 
library’s wares. There were flowers and pottery and the ever-popular ivy. 
I knew that the new books which had come in during the summer were 
now ready for circulation and, only a week before, these books had been 
set up on the cases all around the room. Now when I came in, not a book 
was there. They were all in the hands of children who had slipped in at 
8:45 to see them. There was no teacher or principal in charge, no adult 
in the room—only forty children each engrossed in his own affairs. Like 
magic, at the sound of the 8:55 bell, the books were set up again and the 
children disappeared. There was no more confusion or noise than is cus- 
tomary in public libraries. There was respect for the rights of others and 
observance of necessary rules and regulations, self-administered. 

“Tell the teacher that I have to be in the library this afternoon,” a boy 
once said to me. “I like this kind of work lots better than history. It’s real. 
Do they ever have man librarians, when you grow up?” 
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DEMOCRACY FUNCTIONS THRU A SAFETY PATROL 
A. Marta OTHMER 


Principal, Garfield School 


Muscatine, lowa 


EMOCRACY CANNOT LONG ENDURE where freedom of thought and 

action is excluded or suppressed; nor can it grow and flourish 

unless there be the cultivation of initiative, the privilege of un- 
censored expression, and the opportunity to test the soundness of ideas. 
School experiences, therefore, should be such as will lead the pupils early 
to a realization of the difference between liberty and license, and to recog- 
nition of the fact that democratic action is both individual and collective; 
that one person’s liberty may not infringe upon that of another; that in 
a democratic community the good of all is considered above individual 
desire; that none should have special privilege except as he earns it by his 
service to all; and that the finest democratic experience lies in subordi- 
nating self-interest to that of the community. Altho these things usually 
will not be taught directly, they are quite as important and as necessary 
as are the more tangible and commonly approved subjects. Experiences 
which help to establish these concepts of democracy must become an in- 
grained part of public-school life. The schoolboy safety patrol serves as one 
excellent channel to accomplish at least some measure of this democratic 
action. 


Organization and Duties 


In the Garfield School safety patrol members are chosen soon after the 
opening of school in September in a general election. “Voters” participate 
from the third grade thru the sixth—the highest in this school. Usually 
sixth-grade boys only are nominated as members of the patrol. The fact 
is stressed that each nominee should have proved himself worthy of the 
confidence of his schoolmates by measuring up to the school’s standard of 
dependability, fairness, self-reliance, and courage. Lists of candidates are 
sent to each classroom in which there are eligible voters. Candidates, if 
they so desire, may go into the various rooms to state their purposes. Elec- 
tions are carried on in such manner as the children in each room may 
desire, always with the advice of the teacher. Mistakes are made occasion- 
ally, to be sure, but these can always be rectified. Moreover, it is quite 
unusual for a boy not to justify the confidence of his schoolmates. 

After the election returns are tabulated, the principal calls a meeting of 
the boys elected, at which time they select a captain and a lieutenant from 
their number. The captain assigns each boy to the place he is to serve and 
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designates the days upon which he is to be on duty. Belts are distributed 
and a general discussion of procedure follows. 

It is the responsibility of the captain to see that the boys are on duty 
at the specified time and place and to make any adjustment necessary in 
the case of absence of any boy from his post. It is also his duty to notify 
the street commissioner of dangers pertaining to street maintenance, and 
to report to police headquarters any traffic violations on the part of motor- 
ists. The boys on duty merely record the car numbers of traffic violators. 

To the lieutenant is assigned the duty of reminding the boys that good 
personal appearance is a first essential to commanding respect; that clean 
clothing, clean belts, proper posture, and a courteous attitude must be 
maintained. He also assists the captain when needed. 

Any infringement of the school’s safety rules on the part of any child 
is first called to his attention by the boy on duty at the time. Should the 
offense be repeated the patrol boy reports the matter to the captain and 
together they remind the offender of the reasonableness of the rule. If this 
fails, the child is brought to the principal’s office for a “hearing” and a 
penalty commensurate with the offense is prescribed. Usually the captain 
and the boy on duty take the offender to the place of the offense and there 
he is required to do the right thing, perhaps several times. 

Rarely does a patrol boy exceed his authority, but if he does any school 
child may report him to the captain or to the school principal. In the case 
of neglect of duty on the part of a patrol boy, a meeting of the full patrol 
is called in the principal’s office. There the offender is given an oppor- 
tunity to state his case and the patrol boys, with the advice and consent of 
the principal, consider the evidence and decide the penalty. As a case in 
point, Howard decided that he would not serve any longer on the patrol 
and so informed the captain. At the hearing which was called, Howard 
said, “I’ve been looking ahead to the time when the weather will be cold 
and disagreeable and I'll not want to be out in it; so I thought this the 
best time to quit.” This being his sole reason, the boys told him he “should 
have thought of that before the election” and asked rather impatiently if 
he had thought that patrol work was a “summer fishing trip.” The cap- 
tain said, “No, Howard, we can’t excuse you on that score. If you were 
in bad health it would be different; but you are well and strong and this 
is a duty you owe to your school and community.” To this decision the 
principal gave consent and Howard remained on the patrol. 

In the case of John, who was absent from his post a number of times 
without notifying the captain and whose only excuse was that he had 
overslept, the decision was that since he was not “dependable” he had 
no place in such a “responsible position” and must turn in his belt. 
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Members of the boy patrol have occasional meetings with the principal 
during school hours. The boys enjoy these meetings where they discuss 
with utmost freedom any problem which has arisen, ask questions on 
procedure in specific cases, and relate interesting and often amusing inci- 
dents which have occurred in pursuance of their duty. Since the meetings 
come during school hours, they give the boys a feeling of importance and 
the satisfaction which comes from the knowledge that one’s work is ap- 
preciated. To carry a responsibility day by day without anyone taking 
notice of it becomes monotonous and disheartening even to adults. The 
free discussion encouraged in these meetings, too, is an American prin- 
ciple which must be cherished and maintained. 

Out of all this is growing a splendid school spirit, a feeling of freedom 
and equality among teachers and pupils, and a purposefulness which can 
come only to those who feel themselves an important and vital part of a 
representative Community in a nation of free people. 


Some Outcomes of Safety Patrol Work 


Because the boys are free to act, they often show judgment far beyond 
their years. Moreover, their work goes deeper into school policy than might 
be supposed. In the ten weeks of school just closed the reports show a 
perfect record in punctuality for all our pupils. One of the contributing 
factors to this record was discovered when stragglers testified that they are 
warned by the patrol boys when it is almost time for school to begin. A 
visitor asked a group of little boys on the playground if they played mar- 
bles in the street. Without hesitation came the answer, “Not on your life! 
The patrol boys won’t stand for it.” 

The attention of the street commissioner had several times been di- 
rected to the need for a better crossing over the alley adjoining the school 
property, but apparently to no avail. One morning the patrol captain, 
oozing with indignation, came into the office saying, “May I use the 
phone?” He called a number which had become familiar to us, saying, 
“There is a bad crossing down here at Garfield School. An old lady just 
had a bad fall there and if the patrol boy had not been on hand to help 
her, she’d probably have broken a leg or something. It seems to us we 
should have a new crossing.” In less than an hour a force of men was at 
work on it. 

On another occasion a broken limb, hanging high in a tree near the 
school property and threatening a telephone wire as well as children com- 
ing to school, was an object of real concern and the subject of heated dis- 
cussion between the patrol boy on duty at that point and the patrol captain. 
The school custodian was called in counsel but it was too high for him 
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to reach with his ladders. The captain eventually called the telephone 
company and they removed the hazard with thanks to the boys. 

No traffic accidents, or even near accidents, have occurred at our schoo] 
for more than five years. No significant crisis has occurred since the first 
year the patrol was organized, when a patrol boy literally dragged a child 
from before an oncoming car. An expression frequently heard at that time 
was, “Such a thing must never happen again,” and it has not. 


Lessons in Citizenship 


Patrol work affords many valuable lessons in good citizenship. Thru 
it, the boys become more self-reliant, learn to act quickly and effectively 
in an emergency, develop a wholesome regard for the safety of others, 
become safety conscious for themselves, learn to yield to rightful authority, 
and, what is even more important, learn to assume authority without 
abusing it. As one patrol boy aptly stated, “We cannot do the wrong thing 
ourselves, even when off duty, if we expect the little children to do as we 

” 
say. 

The school patrol is not without its citizenship values even for those 
who do not serve on it. The patrol helps all the children to become safety 
conscious and to form desirable safety habits. This in itself is one aspect 
of good citizenship. Moreover, thru the patrol, children have the experi- 
ence of selecting leaders and then of yielding to the authority of those 
whom they have elected. They learn, too, that if authority is abused by 
their elected leaders, democracy provides a legitimate way for it to be 
withdrawn. Thus by acquiring information and practice in legislation 
and in the enforcement and interpretation of democratic procedure, the 
children are becoming better and more intelligent citizens. 
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DEMOCRATIC PROCEDURES IN PUBLISHING A SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPER 


Haro.tp V. BAKER 


Principal, Daniel Webster School 
New Rochelle, New York 


There is much more talk about it than there is practice, or, in the 

words of a song, “Everybody talkin’ bout Heaven ain’t go-in’ 
there.” Indeed observation has led more than one person to believe that 
those who are busiest talking—or writing—about democratic action often 
fail to practice it in the best manner, This present effort may cause similar 
comment, but that chance will be taken in the hope that what is here 
described may give a little more concrete meaning to that rather vague 
phrase, “practicing democratic action.” 

School newspapers may be published in many different ways. If the 
center of thinking concerning the paper and its preparation is in the school 
principal’s office and detailed assignments are made there as to the expected 
performance of individuals in the preparation of the paper, such pro- 
cedure doubtless stands low on the scale of democratic action. If, on the 
contrary, most of the thinking, planning, and preparation for the school 
paper come from the children and teachers working together, with chil- 
dren doing most of the planning and work, such procedure probably 
should rank high on the scale of democratic action. It is believed that the 
procedures in publishing the school newspaper to be described here are 
of the latter type. 


|) thee ACTION is like a great many other things in this world. 


Origin of the School Newspaper 


More than eight years ago a sixth-grade teacher in the school became 
interested in the publication of a school newspaper and presented its pos- 
sibilities to her pupils. After due consideration of the problem the work 
of publication was undertaken by the group. It is to be noted that the 
idea came from a teacher and pupils. The principal did nothing more than 
approve, encourage, and advise when called upon. 

Typical of the problems arising was the necessity of finding a name 
for the new paper. Many gave thought to the naming of the paper— 
pupils in classrooms, and teachers in staff meetings. Gradually two re- 
quirements for a name were agreed upon: (1) the school’s name should 
be included or suggested, and (2) the idea of news should be stated or 
implied. Many names were suggested and considered, Finally a sixth- 
grade boy created the name, “Web-Stirrings.” The first two syllables sug- 
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gested the name of the school, and, as the boy himself said, the stirrings 
of the web of activities in the school made the news. The name seemed 
so appropriate that it met with immediate acceptance. 

The sixth-grade group which had introduced the idea then proceeded, 
with help from others, to issue the first paper, which by pure coincidence 
was published on the date of Daniel Webster’s birth. 


Development of the Paper 


All issues during the first year were prepared by the sixth-grade group 
which originated the paper. From the very beginning, however, the whole 
school was invited and urged to prepare material for it and from the very 
first much material was sent in by other class groups. As much material 
as possible was used of that which was submitted. The aim, to have 
something in the school newspaper from each class group, has been held 
continuously thru the years. 

The success of the paper was quickly assured. The group which had 
originated it then offered to share with other upper-grade classes the honor 
and work of assembling and organizing the material and of actually pre- 
paring it for publication. The offer was accepted by all groups concerned 
and the practice of rotating this responsibility became an accepted pro- 
cedure. 


Present Practices in Publication 


Web-Stirrings has now become one of the outstanding projects of the 
Daniel Webster School. It is published monthly, nine issues each school 
year, beginning in October, The June issue is devoted to a survey of the 
year with special attention to those groups completing the work of the 
school. All other issues deal with topics and materials of timely interest. 

Specific responsibility for an issue is rotated as equally as possible 
among the class groups in the two upper years of the school. In prepara- 
tion for the work of getting out the monthly issue, a staff is elected by 
the class group concerned. Since in this way there is a different staff for 
each issue, the privileges and responsibilities of active staff membership 
go to almost one hundred children in one school year. 

Plans for a month’s issue are tentatively drawn up by the staff and 
group concerned. The plans are then announced and a call is made for 
material by means of specially prepared posters on corridor bulletin boards 
and by pupil announcements over the school’s public address system. 
Repeated announcements are made over the public address system so that 
the preparation of material will not be forgotten, All announcements 
carry a deadline date when material must be in the hands of the publish- 


ing group. 
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Material for the paper comes usually from every class group in the 
school, even from the kindergarten groups where the children dictate 
something that is written up by the teacher. The paper is published in 
such form that credit can be given to class groups or individuals for almost 
all the material included. Only occasionally are there unsigned editorials 
and brief news items. 

After the deadline has passed, the class group in charge of the month’s 
issue reads all material submitted, evaluates it, classifies and organizes it, 
and prepares a dummy of the issue. The amount of teacher direction in 
this phase of the work varies, of course, according to the group and the 
teacher, more especially according to the teacher. Some teachers have 
more insight and skill than others in getting children to assume such 
responsibility and discharge it effectively. In this respect, the practice has 
varied from the material being taken home for organization by the teacher 
concerned to all the work being done by the children themselves while 
an uninitiated substitute teacher looked on. In most instances, however, 
the children themselves organize and edit the major portion of the ma- 
terial. . 

Web-Stirrings is mimeographed, not printed. Ideally the work of cut- 
ting the stencils might be done by the children. Occasionally pupils do 
some of the mimeoscope work but as a general practice the school secre- 
tary prepares the stencils. The pupils do run the copies off on the mimeo- 
graph. Assembling the mimeographed sheets into complete copies of the 
paper, stapling the sheets together, inspecting each copy, and counting out 
the number of copies needed to supply the various classrooms are other 
duties performed by special committees or by individuals designated by 
the group in charge. In other words, this project is such that a great many 
individual children have certain specific tasks to do, all working together 
to produce the final copy of the paper. This working together, assembly- 
line style, where there is dependence upon one another and where the 
quality of all work is checked upon by members of the group, has proved 
to be rather an unusual and valuable experience for our elementary-school 
pupils, Each finds that his work contributes to the final product and 
quickly understands that he must do his best if the final product is to be 
good. 

One other policy with respect to our school paper deserves emphasis. 
Every child in the school receives a copy of it without charge. The ma- 
terials for the paper are purchased from the regular budget for public 
education and no child is denied a copy because he cannot pay for it. 

The papers are distributed on the day of publication. The circulation 
manager announces to the whole school over the public address system 
that the groups will receive their copies in a few minutes. Usually thanks 
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are extended for the material submitted and in some fashion regret jis 
expressed that not all the material submitted could be used.’ The issue 
is then delivered to the rooms by the circulation staff to be read and en- 
joyed by all. In some classes, lower grades especially, the pupils color part 
or all of the illustrations. Finally, the paper is taken home by the pupils to 
be shared with parents and others in the family. 


Summary 


Publishing a mimeographed newspaper in the Daniel Webster School 
is thought to contribute to democratic practices for several reasons. The 
original idea, the name adopted, and the procedures followed in preparing 
and publishing the paper came from the school staff and the pupils work- 
ing together. Pupils and teachers thruout the school, from kindergarten 
thru Grade VII, contribute to the success of the paper. Almost without 
exception the material published is prepared by the children. Individuals 
and groups are recognized thru signed articles and illustrations. Each 
month a different class group is responsible for making a good publica- 
tion out of the material submitted. Even if, after intervening issues, the 
same group again has this responsibility, an entirely different staff is 
elected. Responsibility, work, and satisfactions, therefore, are shared by 
many pupils. Actual experience is gained thru the project in carrying inter- 
related responsibilities and in cooperative work which is rather highly 
specialized. The completed paper is shared by all, with no charge for 
individual copies. It is actually used in classrooms for group reading, dis- 
cussion, handwork projects, and other forms of individual and group 
enjoyment. 


1 Unused material is generally returned to the class group of origin and placed on the 
bulletin board so the child preparing it has some satisfaction for his efforts. 
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CITIZENSHIP BUILDING THRU JUNIOR RED CROSS 
ACTIVITIES 


Stuart Dean, Ensign} 


United States Naval Reserve 


HIs IS THE story of the way in which one elementary school con- 

tributed to the war effort and at the same time helped its pupils to 

a better understanding and appreciation of democratic living. The 
article is concerned with the school’s war relief activities, carried out under 
the sponsorship of the Red Cross. 


Origin of the Program 


It was during the European phase of the war that our local chapter 
of the American Red Cross began to expand and intensify its program, 
including plans for an active Junior Red Cross department. An energetic, 
public-spirited citizen was prevailed upon to accept responsibility for such 
a department and almost immediately things began to move. 

Not content with a junior program limited to the annual membership 
roll call, the new chairman decided to solicit the aid of public-school pupils 
in actual war relief work. This, it should be said, was in September of 
1940, before many such programs were launched. When this new director 
placed her plans before us, it was necessary first to secure administrative 
approval, then to consider such points as possible interference with regular 
classroom functions, the psychological effects of such work upon the 
pupils, public opinion with respect to such activities, and the ability and 
willingness of the pupils to participate. 

In this school, it should be said, there are seventeen teachers and five 
hundred pupils, from kindergarten thru the sixth grade. The question 
was discussed fully and frankly by members of the faculty and no attempt 
was made to influence the decision of any teacher. Obviously, teachers of 
the upper grades felt that their pupils would be the more logical ones to 
participate. Also, as was to be expected, some teachers quickly saw the 
opportunities in work of this nature whereas others felt that the burden 
and responsibility of their academic programs would not permit this addi- 
tional activity. We decided to give the work a trial, but on an entirely 
voluntary basis for the teachers and pupils who wished to cooperate. 
Further, it was understood that the work must not interfere with regular 
lessons. 


With this groundwork laid, the plan was broached to the pupils them- 
selves. It was not an immediate and complete success. Some pupils were 
attracted by the idea but the movement started rather slowly. Perhaps 


1Qn leave from the principalship of the Collicot School, Milton, Massachusetts. 
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this was fortunate, for it gave opportunity to develop the details of organi- 
zation and articulation between the school and the Red Cross chapter. 
Lists of projects were posted and all the arrangements were fully explained 
to the children. 


How the Program Functioned 


Knitting was the most common type of activity yet it was not the only 
one. A child could also contribute by sewing, by preparing scrapbooks, or 
by collecting items for shelter kits. Pupils quickly learned the system: 
materials were to be ordered thru the teachers; orders would be collected 
in the office; and the Red Cross motor corps would make a weekly call 
for the delivery of materials and for the collection of completed articles. 
All materials were supplied without charge and all necessary pieces of 
equipment were loaned by the chapter. Complete instructions and direc- 
tions always came with each order. Some pupils knew how to knit at the 
outset, and so were ready to start on knitting projects. Others soon wanted 
to learn. Thus, learning in the ideal way was stimulated, with the teachers, 
parents, and some of the pupils teaching other pupils to do something they 
really wanted to master. 

One feature of the program merits a further word of explanation. The 
Red Cross chapter set up a system of awards for work done. Each article 
completed in a satisfactory manner carried with it a specified number of 
“credit hours,” depending upon the difficulty of the work and the time 
normally required for its completion. Each child who submitted any 
finished product was credited at the chapter office with the proper number 
of credit hours. These were entered on individual filing cards so that the 
credits could readily be accumulated. For the successful completion of 
twenty-five hours of work a local award was granted—a Junior Red Cross 
sleeve emblem. For fifty hours of work the standard Red Cross volunteer 
worker’s pin was awarded. Naturally, the children were interested in 
these two awards and worked enthusiastically for them but never, in all 
the time this work has been going on, have we known of a single case in 
which the intrinsic value of the award was the major driving force. On 
the contrary our youngsters have been motivated chiefly by the spirit of 
cooperation and the desire to make a worthy contribution to the nation’s 
war effort. 

In a short time the project gained such momentum and reached such 
force that there was need for some sort of governing board, to look after 
details and to maintain mutual understanding on the part of all concerned. 
Such a board was created by electing one pupil representative from each 
participating group. This group, meeting in regular sessions with a 
teacher-sponsor, decided all policies, set up the distribution system, and 
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handled all weekly routines. Since there was nothing in the way of prece- 
dent to guide their actions, it was most refreshing to see them approach 
and solve their own problems. Whenever changes in materials or policies 
would come thru from the local Red Cross chapter, this group was always 
equal to the occasion and handled the situation with efficiency and dis- 
patch. The governing board felt that there should be some sort of record 
of group and school achievement so that everyone could see what was 
being accomplished. So they constructed a chart of progress, posted it in 
a conspicuous location, and appointed a subcommittee to keep it up to 
date. 

This account might lead one to conclude that such a program would 
appeal to girls but not to boys. This was quite true at the beginning. 
Frankly, one of the interesting initial questions was: How will our boys 
react to such a program? At first they were distant and disinterested. But 
gradually they tried it, liked it, and came back for more. It would be 
impossible to state exactly the number of boys who learned to knit because 
of this work, but certainly more than a hundred. Teachers, parents, and 
fellow pupils have been quick to help all those who wished to learn. All 
in all it has been a most gratifying development with ever widening ex- 
periences for all involved. From the small handful who responded at the 
start, we now have well over half the pupils in the school actively engaged 
in the work. Truly it has been as fine an example of democracy in action 
as one would ever wish to see in a public school. And not one of these 
children was over twelve years of age! 

We have seen some rather startling concomitant results in our school— 
some of them most amusing. In a tense interschool baseball championship 
game we have actually seen boys knitting while they sat on the bench 
between innings. During our weekly assembly periods one could often 
see row upon row of youngsters calmly knitting while they listened to the 
programs. Not infrequently we have been gratified to see some heretofore 
stubborn disciplinary case benignly knitting a sweater. One of the first- 
grade teachers made a secret pact with herself that she would duplicate 
each knitted square turned out by her pupils but soon found herself hope- 
lessly behind her goal—outdistanced by first-grade pupils! It became quite 
commonplace to see pupils unconcernedly knitting as they listened to the 
regular educational broadcasts. Or, if a group of pupils was observed on 
their way home, one might come upon a cluster of youngsters watching 
some young lady help her male classmate with his dropped stitch. A little 
girl in our physically under-par group explained her enthusiasm for the 
work on the ground that so many people are helping her to be in school. 
Certain pupils in our retarded groups have found a new pleasure in life 
in their ability to do-superior work on Red Cross projects. 
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All pupils were not capable of knitting sweaters and mittens but even 
our five-year-olds turned out completely acceptable knitted squares which 
ultimately were sewn together into blankets. The kindergarten group, 
upon observing so much activity about them, wanted to help too. They 
tried to knit but soon found that it was beyond them. Whereupon they 
worked out their own plan. For an entire school year they carefully col- 
lected all used milk bottle caps and sold them for scrap. Then they made 
their cash contribution to the Red Cross which was seriously received and 
formally acknowledged by the local chapter. 

Thruout the year our student committee was rigid in its standards 
for the acceptance of completed articles, consistently refusing to accept 
inferior work. Also, thruout the program, nearly every child could give 
an intelligent answer as to what he was doing and why he was doing it. 
The complete number of credits earned and awards won is not particu- 
larly significant but the total number of articles turned out by our various 
groups during their first year of participation may be of interest: 


735 knitted squares 30 knitted washcloths 
111 knitted sweaters 24 knitted baby bonnets 
36 knitted bibs 100 scrapbooks 
30 knitted baby suits 11 shelter kits. 


Continuation of the Program 


After the first year, the program went forward and continued to grow. 
At the end of both the second and third years the lists of completed articles 
would have surpassed the one given above. This growth has been made 
despite the fact that each year our most capable pupils go on to junior 
high school. At the end of the first year, for instance, we lost a girl who 
did nine sweaters and a boy who did four, But new pupils are constantly 
taking up the work. Needs, materials, and allowances change from time 
to time, but there is no abating of interest among the pupils. One of the 
school’s prized possessions is a special letter of commendation from the 
chairman of the board of the local Red Cross chapter. 

This, then, is the story of an experiment in democratic expression and 
living as exemplified by a group of elementary-school pupils. We are proud 
of what the children have contributed to a worthy cause in a tangible and 
material way. We are even prouder of the spirit they have captured in 
doing this, an achievement which years of direct teaching might never 
have brought. The pupils have been glad to do their bit in this phase of 
the war effort. But the paramount point, to our way of thinking, is the 
remarkable manner in which they have conducted the program them- 
selves and the appearance of the many thoroly democratic concepts which 
seem to have become vital elements of their own characters. 














AIR-RAID DRILLS AS CITIZENSHIP EXPERIENCES 
ANNE MIDDLETON Limpus 


Principal, Public School 96 
The Bronx, New York City 


of schools along the seaboard. Indeed, the tension was evident in 

New York City long before December 7, 1941, and the schoolboard 
in early autumn had set up machinery to provide for the safety of the 
children in case of air raids. Bulletins of instruction and caution reached 
the schools regularly, and, in the light of all the information received, each 
principal strove to solve the problems of his particular school. 

In a metropolis of this size, schools vary in innumerable ways. The 
neighborhood may be congested or sparsely settled; the building may or 
may not be a type deemed comparatively safe during bombardment; the 
population may be phlegmatic or highly excitable; and the community 
itself may present advantages or hazards which require careful consider- 
ation. It is with the procedures carried out, after some trial and error and 
much discussion, in a school of about a thousand pupils ranging in age 
from six to eleven years that this article is concerned. 


Ts DECLARATION OF WAR brought pressing problems to the principals 


The School Situation 


The building which houses our school is a four-story structure of the 
“safe” type, situated in a sparsely settled section with a number of vacant 
lots adjoining the school grounds. The children live in large, modern 
apartment buildings, some about a fifteen-minute walk from the school. 
The patrons of the school are intelligent, working-class people, for the 
most part foreign born. They are extremely loyal to the United States, 
since their European background has given them a basis for appreciating 
our form of government. Generally speaking they are rather intensely 
emotional. There is an unusual devotion on the part of the mothers, a 
tendency to overprotect the children. In this last factor lay one of our 
serious problems, It is not unusual for these mothers to come dashing to 
the school when a sudden shower occurs, carrying rubbers, raincoats, and 
umbrellas, even for children that are quite large. How might they be ex- 
pected to act in case of an air raid? 

The schoolboard has detailed two types of procedures for schools of 
this class. If the raid is imminent, the children are to be kept in the build- 
ing, in approved safety areas. If the reports from the coast guard stations 
indicate that the raid will not occur for twenty or more minutes, the chil- 
dren are to be escorted home and delivered to their houses by the teachers. 
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Each school now is equipped with a signal device which sounds the 
two types of signals and the “all clear,” but these had not yet been installed 
when war was declared. At that time we still had to depend on the radio 
for information. Relays of pupils, in half-hour shifts, listened to the city 
station and kept us informed of any warnings. Even this plan had not 
become universal by December 9, when we had our first alarm. The story 
of the school’s reaction to that alarm will serve as the conclusion of this 
article. First, however, the specific preparations must be discussed. 


We Plan Our Air-Raid Drill Procedures 


“Safety-area” drills—Arrangements for keeping the pupils in safety 
areas at school were relatively simple to provide. Areas remote from the 
danger of falling glass or bomb splinters were selected and approved by 
the building department of our school system. These areas usually were 
interior corridors. Each class was assigned to an area large enough to 
accommodate all the pupils lying at full length. Each teacher was given 
a first-aid kit. The type of signal indicating a “safety-area drill” was ex- 
plained and given repeatedly until it was thoroly mastered. 

Early in November, the drill was tried out. That first trial pointed 
sharply to what the experienced school people from England say is the 
most important aspect of air-raid protection—the danger of emotional 
strain. The children stood obediently in their allotted spaces, in utter 
silence—unnatural stillness—and one little six-year-old wept silently, all 
thru the drill, At a conference that afternoon, these and other observed 
effects of the drill on the children were discussed. 

We decided to abandon the rigid discipline followed in connection with 
fire drills. The children would be told to sit on the floor. There would 
be group singing, solos, recitations, games, storytelling, and so on. Whis- 
pering would be allowed. And, most important as a first step in this new 
kind of drill, we would talk the matter over frankly with the children. 
We would explain that it was highly improbable that New York ever 
would be bombed; that we were just being sensible and practicing what 
would be the best thing to do if ever, by some remote chance, there were 
an air raid. Each teacher was asked to build morale, to make the drill a 
happy, adventurous period—a matter-of-fact experience. 

Following this approach, the drills steadily improved in quality. The 
little girls brought cushions to sit on, to protect their clean dresses. Each 
class had a bag of games ready for the drill. At first the relaxing of control 
made one or two classes boisterous, but shortly, at the safety-area drill 
signal, the whole school population settled down to a busy, enjoyable 
interlude. These drills lasted about five minutes, sometimes a little longer, 
to permit inspection of all the classes by the supervisor. 
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Presently, teachers extended their class discussions to include such mat- 
ters as the effect of bombs exploding nearby. The teachers, who had been 
given brief courses on the subject, explained that a relaxed, face-down 
position, with the back of the neck and head protected, was the safest 
posture in which to withstand the effect of concussion. Classes were told 
to wear clothes ready for the laundry next day, so that they might try out 
the position. During a drill period it was tried, with perfect aplomb. Then 
the pupils resumed their sitting positions and their songs. The six-year-old 
who had wept that first day was now busy keeping up with the gestures 
in “John Brown’s Baby,” laughing as she sang, 

Enlisting parental cooperation—The next problem, and one which 
seemed to be growing in difficulty, was the morale of the parents. Hence, 
a meeting was announced at which the whole matter was discussed as 
frankly and simply as possible. There was no attempt to conceal any rele- 
vant facts. After a résumé of what had been learned about the types of 
bombs used in air raids, and the proper measures to be taken in each case, 
parents were referred to their air-raid wardens for further information. 
The discussion then turned to what the staff of the school was doing to 
protect the children. Every step was described and the reasons for it given. 
Questions were answered. Then, the system of warning signals was ex- 
plained. Parents were urged to do their part in building pupil morale. 

The response has been gratifying. The parents feel that they can trust 
us and are proud that we trust them. The relaxation of tension among 
the parents was apparent. Several told of experiences in the last war and 
began to consider the problems of this one with more confidence than fear. 

It is not possible to overemphasize the importance of frank discussion 
in the maintenance of morale. Such discussion is a fundamental part of 
democratic procedure. It is an assertion of faith in the good sense and 
goodwill of the individual parent and child. In time of real emergency 
it is not always possible to give orders covering every problem which 
arises. A population conditioned by such discussion to react intelligently 
is likely to go on doing so. The danger of panic is minimized. 

“Escort” drills—The next step to be planned was arranging for teachers 
to escort the pupils home in case a delayed raid was announced. As pupils 
live in all directions from the school, it was obviously necessary to break - 
up classes and rearrange the children in groups living in the same direc- 
tion. Each teacher had to be assigned to one of these new groups and to be 
given a list of the children in the group. Both children and teachers had 
to understand the location at which their own group would meet when 
the escort-drill signal was given. Since in a real emergency, time is a vital 
factor, we were confronted with the problem of rearranging the thousand - 
pupils of the school in the shortest possible space of time. 
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Duplicate cards were made out for each child. The address appeared 
at the top and, below it, the child’s name and class. These cards were 
sorted into four major groups, determined by the direction of the child’s 
home from the school. The groups were then subdivided into sets of ap- 
proximately forty, according to the location of the home. The directional 
groups, called “sectors,” were designated by letter; the minor groups were 
designated by number. Thus each child’s card was marked with a letter 
and a number—“B-2” or “C-5.” Each teacher was assigned to take charge 
of one group. 


One set of cards was then resorted into classes and returned to the class 
teachers. From these cards, the children in each room were taught their 
respective group assignments. The other set was distributed, in group 
arrangement, to the teachers in charge of each group. 

After a preparatory conference with the teachers, the next step was 
taken. This was a second frank talk with the pupils, each teacher making 
plain to her class the purpose and mechanics of the escort drill. The man- 
ner of the teachers, in presenting this matter to the pupils, was of prime 
importance. The subject was discussed, on repeated occasions, until every 
child understood both what he was to do and why he was to do it. 


The “why” is particularly important, not only because of the demo- 
cratic implications of treating the child as a reasoning, self-determining 
being, but also to equip him with a basis for judgment in an unforeseen 
emergency. For example, if a pupil from a fourth-floor class should hap- 
pen to be in the garden when the signal sounds, away from his class, he 
must decide whether to return to his room for his books and clothing or 
to go directly to his sector-group location. The speed with which he can 
cover ground is the determining factor. If he can reach his room before 
the second signal, naturally he will do so. But if he thinks he cannot, he 
had better sacrifice his books and coat and go at once to his location. 


Great pains were taken by the teachers to make plain to the children 
the importance of quiet in halls and on stairs during the change to group 
locations. Haste and quiet were emphasized. Since each child would be 
moving in a different direction, it would not be possible for teachers or 
monitors to supervise him effectively as in ordinary class movements. The 
responsibility for order must rest entirely on the individual and he must 
appreciate this and accept the responsibility. 


Additional opportunity was provided for listening to and identifying 
the three types of signals in use in the school—‘“fire,” “safety area,” and 
“escort drill”—before the new type of drill was attempted. It was decided 
that in all cases, no matter what type of drill was to be held, a single 
warning gong would be sounded. This would serve to focus attention so 
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that the subsequent meaningful signal would be interpreted correctly. This 
second signal was sounded half a minute after the warning. Three gongs, 
repeated four times, means fire drill. Four gongs, sounded once, means 
escort drill. Five gongs, sounded once, means safety-area drill. Each child 
was told the name of the teacher in charge of his group, and the number 
of her room, 

Before a real escort drill was given, the children reported for one get- 
acquainted period to the rooms of the teachers in charge of their respective 
groups. At this time the teacher called the roll, to make sure that every 
child who should be there was present. Next, she arranged the children in 
double file and led them to the location assigned to the group. There at 
the location, the teacher explained that the next time this particular signal 
sounded, the children were not to go to her room, but were to report. im- 
mediately to the group location. Then the children were told to return 
to their classrooms. The quiet with which a thousand children shuttled 
back and forth thru the great building was evidence of the wisdom of 
making them aware of every detail of the drill. 

After this preliminary practice there were brief discussions in all the 
classrooms, to make sure that every child knew his group location and 
understood that he was to go directly there next time the signal for escort 
drill was given. Cards were posted on the ground floor, indicating the 
locations at which teachers met their groups. Next morning, returned 
absentees were given full information. 

The next day a full escort drill was tried. When the warning gong was 
sounded, the building became very still. Classroom doors remained closed. 
Clothing was hastily donned and everyone waited for the next gongs. 
Four gongs rang and the building whispered with the sound of hurrying 
feet. There was silence, everywhere, but also hasty movement. Then pres- 
ently, away from the building toward their homes moved orderly lines of 
children, led by teachers. The speed and quiet with which the school and 
its environs were emptied of children astonished passers-by. They stood 
and stared at the vanishing files. In four minutes after the warning gong, 
not a child was left within sight of the school. In fifteen minutes, the last 
pupil had been turned over safely to his parents and most of the teachers 
had returned to the school building. 

Altho the drill as a whole worked out satisfactorily, a difficulty became 
apparent. Provision had already been made for physically handicapped 
pupils who could not walk home. They were housed in a safety area near 
the school office. But pupils whose parents were not at home at the time 
of the drill presented another problem. The teachers solved this at the 
time of the first drill by leaving the children with neighbors, usually in 
the same house. Later, parents were asked to designate the family with 
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which each child was to be left in case they were not at home at the time 
of an escort drill. 

The drill was repeated twice, each time as a surprise to both pupils 
and teachers. The results justified our faith in the processes of “reasoning 
together” by which it had been introduced. Kindergarten children were 
helped to their locations by older pupils, acting on their own initiative, 
with little loss of time. The whole school took hold of the business of 
drills and handled them efficiently. 


Our Plans Are Put to the Test 


Then came events that justified the time spent in all this planning. 
The attack on Pearl Harbor, followed by the declaration of war, raised 
the nerve tension of the whole community. It was not a panicky tension; 
rather, a sense of making ready for whatever came. 

At 12:30 on December g a mother telephoned the school. The radio 
had just reported the presence of enemy planes near Boston, heading 
south. She wanted to know if it was all right to send her six-year-old son 
back to school for the afternoon session! She was told that she must make 
that decision for herself. Her reply was: “Well, he’s had his lunch and 
he’s all dressed. He wants to go. I’ve seen the drills. I think I will let him 
go. The school will take care of him and get him back to me if there is 
any real danger.” That expression of confidence, from one of our “over- 
protective” mothers, was a source of great satisfaction to the entire staff. 
It gave evidence that the community was wholeheartedly with us. 

The supervisor of the school had been called to an administrative con- 
ference at 1 o'clock that day. Arrangements had been made, however, to 
have an escort drill if the warning was repeated on the radio. At the con- 
ference a message from headquarters was delivered, ordering the dismissal 
of all pupils to their homes. The supervisor telephoned to the school, the 
signals were sounded, and in four minutes not a child remained within 
sight of the school. In ten minutes more, all were indoors, safely in the 
custody of their parents. 

The drills have been repeated many times since that day. But now, 
they are only drills. On that occasion, under the stress of apparently immi- 
nent danger, they worked out as effectively as at any other time. It is the 
considered opinion of the writer, that the thoro, preliminary application 
of the democratic practice of reasoning together, step by step, sustained 
the morale of the community and averted what might well have been an 
ugly and disorderly panic. Thus, even in the case of arrangements which 
tend ordinarily toward regimentation and authoritative management, 
democracy works. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Student Organizations 


ONSIDERABLE DIFFERENCE of opinion exists as to the appropriateness 

of various types of pupil organizations at the elementary-school 

level. Some maintain that elementary pupils are too immature to 
participate effectively in genuine self-government. Others are equally sure 
that elementary pupils can, and should, assume large responsibility for 
the planning and direction of school affairs. As a result, one hears the idea 
of having a student council warmly praised in some quarters and sharply 
criticized in others. Even the more simple classroom organizations are 
often ridiculed as superficial imitations of adult life with little value or 
meaning for the children. Such differences in point of view are hardly 
surprising. Certainly the student council which succeeds in one school 
would be wholly inappropriate in another. Differences in the interests and 
abilities of the pupils, differences in the experience and skill of the teacher 
advisers, and even the differences in community setting would lead inevi- 
tably to this result. 

In the first article of this chapter Nunn tells how student councils came 
into existence in two elementary schools—quite informal organizations at 
first, gradually adapting themselves to needs and conditions in the schools. 
Pursell describes a student council modelled after the local city govern- 
ment but concerned definitely with current problems in the school. How- 
dershell discusses the usual pattern of student organizations in the ele- 
mentary schools of an entire county and presents evidence with respect 
to the citizenship values of such organizations. 

Painter’s article is concerned, not with a student council, but with a 
series of all-school committees which assume responsibility for various 
activities and functions. Jensen tells how “planning assemblies” are held at 
Central School to give opportunity for pupil participation in school man- 
agement. Illustrative of the work of these assemblies, the author describes 
a plan developed for pupil self-direction during the daily period before 
school opens. There is also a report on their plans for participation in the 
nation’s war effort. 

The chapter closes with Anderson’s description of a classroom organi- 
zation which takes the form of a good citizenship club. Other sixth-grade 
teachers may wish to try out this plan which for several years has func- 
tioned successfully in the author’s school. 
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United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 


And hazard in the glorious enterprise. 


—John Milton 


THE EVOLUTION OF A STUDENT COUNCIL 


Grace A. Nunn 


Principal, Burns, Emerson, and Harding Schools 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


principal and a group of sixth-grade pupils led to the formation of 

a student council in the Burns School. The youngsters had quite 
provocative ideas about improving their school life. Pupils in the other 
intermediate rooms who were then invited to discuss the functions of a 
school council showed real understanding of the idea of representation, 
the necessity for careful choice of representatives, and the opportunity for 
cooperation which a student council provides. 


Pos YEARS AGO an informal playground conversation between the 


The Initial Steps in Organization 


The council began in a very modest way, with little fanfare and the 
minimum of formality in organization. At the first council meeting each 
fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade room was represented by an elected boy 
| and girl and the faculty by the principal of the school. So many diversified 
| suggestions for school betterment were proposed by the pupils, that the 
' need for several specialized committees was soon apparent. 

By general discussion the council members agreed to delegate to a 
_ “safety squad” such suggestions as seeing that no one is left in the nurse’s 
» room during fire drill, getting the ball when it goes into the street, and 
opening the doors for the first graders. Suggestions involving street corner 
and sidewalk safety were referred to a group of “safety volunteers.” Pleas 
for more timely and more attractive bulletin boards, cleaner halls and play- 
| grounds, additional pictures, plants and flowers were presented to a “deco- 
rating committee.” The comparative helplessness of the primary children, 
in the eyes of intermediates, called forth a “primary helpers committee.” 
Traffic problems on stairways and at drinking fountains were entrusted 
' to a group of monitors, more imaginatively entitled the “student guard.” 
The “ushers” filled a crying need in a building where there was no audi- 
torium and where chairs, tables, and other necessary appurtenances must 
be set up for every type of gathering. To greet new pupils, care for visitors, 
serve at social functions, and arrange school parties, a “hostess committee” 
was established. 

These committees, at the council’s request, were duly elected and or- 
ganized. Each intermediate room chose one or two members for each 
committee as specified with the exception of the safety volunteers who 
were chosen exclusively from the sixth grade. As the principal was adviser 
to the council, each intermediate teacher was asked by the council to act 
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as adviser to some committee. The committees met, elected chairmen and 
assistants, and assumed their duties as outlined by the council. The circle 
was completed, then, by inviting the committee chairmen to represent 
their committees in the council organization. Since the establishment of 
these seven basic committees, very few special committees have been neces- 
sary. Almost every newly-discovered need could be assigned to an existing 
committee. 


Absence of a Constitution 


The council operates without a constitution, save for that unwritten 
constitution which has been growing slowly during the council's four 
years of activity and is to be found in the minutes of its proceedings. The 
first council decided that a chairman should be elected from the sixth- 
grade representatives and a secretary from the council leaders at large. 
The members’ reasons were obvious. No change has been made in that 
ruling; it has worked well. Often a fifth-grade secretary has returned as 
sixth-grade chairman. Because committee chairmen were already presiding 
officers of their own committees, they were not admitted to eligibility as 
council officers. There has never been any complaint about this ruling of 
the first council. 

Similarly the first council decided that the boy and girl leaders of each 
room should alternate weekly as chairman and secretary of the homeroom 
meeting. At this time council leaders would hear the reports, opinions, and 
suggestions of their classmates and of homeroom committees and would 
relay to the homeroom group the council’s announcements, recommenda- 
tions, and decisions. 

At the end of the first semester, the question of providing for succes- 
sors in office had to be faced. After much discussion, a compromise was 
made between the democratic view that as many pupils as possible should 
have the opportunity to hold office and the equally defensible opinion 
that the service of experienced officers should not be completely lost. The 
final decision was that an elected officer could succeed himself once and 
immediately thereafter could, if chosen, serve as chairman or member of 
some committee. Committee chairmen likewise could succeed themselves 
once and be immediately eligible for a council office. Either might be re- 
elected as council leader or chairman of his original committee, after an 
interval of one semester. That ruling to date has proved quite satisfactory. 

In much the same way, other regulations have been made as needed. 
The time probably is not far distant when some Burns School council will 
demand that these many decisions, now followed as a matter of course, be 
gathered together and put into formal dress. It will be time then for the 
creation of a constitution committee. 
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Examples of the Council’s Work 


Early in the first semester of Burns’s council, the decorating com- 
mittee felt that there should be an American flag in the main hall of the 
school. The council agreed to the need but saw no way of procuring the 
flag immediately. By chance, a dog show was making a tour of such 
schools as would admit it. The decorating committee asked permission 
to sponsor the show and offered to take full responsibility for it. The 
council consented and by its endorsement encouraged pupils to patronize 
the show. More interested in the flag than in the dogs, the decorating 
committee made the tickets, developed posters, made advertising speeches, 
decorated the stage, took charge of admission, met and introduced the 
performers, furnished a pianist, and in every way took full responsibility 
for the entertainment. Then with more money on hand than they needed, 
they secured from the stores descriptions of flags and holders (they in- 
sisted on displaying the flag on a standard) and submitted the results to 
the council. After the flag had been delivered, the committee concluded 
its project by arranging a flag presentation ceremony. In order that all 
rooms might take part in it, committee members visited primary teachers 
to ask that as many pupils as possible be taught the “Star-Spangled 
Banner”—generally considered too difficult for primary pupils. Nothing 
more wholehearted could be imagined than the participation of the com- 
mittee, the council, and the school in this pupil-initiated and pupil- 
governed activity. 

In the same way the safety squad and safety volunteers were instru- 
mental in the establishment of an organization which has earned com- 
munity and citywide interest. The chairman and captain brought to the 
council the problem created by their having not only to disseminate safety 
information and take note of offenders but also to pass judgment on 
those apprehended for safety violations. To aid them, a combined safety 
club and safety court was set up, which has proved one of the most useful 
and popular clubs in the school. The bulletins prepared and issued by the 
club on safety helps are studied in classes and are preserved in many 
homes. Pupils accept the rulings of the safety court with as much respect 
as they give to more professional authority. Since the formation of this 
agency it has been invited to give demonstration programs before the 
parent-teacher groups of several city schools, before the safety clinic of 
the Pennsylvania State Parent-Teacher Association, and before the con- 
ference of the northwestern district of the Pennsylvania Association of 
Safety Councils. The court was photographed and described in a feature 
article in the Erte Dispatch Herald. 


In the Burns School such usual faculty bugaboos as whole-school enter- 
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tainments, Halloween parties, assemblies, excursions, picnics, and allied 
activities are now a pleasure to all concerned, for the student council and 
appropriate committees make the plans, set up standards of citizenship 
for such occasions, and help the advisers to secure full pupil cooperation. 


Extent of Council Influence 


Entering wholeheartedly into self-government has become so much 
a habit that the pupils recognize few limits to the extent of their participa- 
tion. Children in the kindergarten talk about the hostesses who help them 
with their parties, obey them as well as they do their mothers, and de- 
clare their intention of being hostesses “in a couple of years.” They wait 
for the safety volunteers to see them past the corner and they show more 
respect to the patrol boys than they do for most grownups. They choose 
their housekeepers, their “rug layers,” even the Goldilocks for their 
dramatized play, by election, as do their brothers and sisters “upstairs.” 
So much for vertical penetration! 

On one occasion a group of ushers, unrequested by school authorities, 
returned to a parent-teacher social at 10:00 P.M. to stack and house the 
borrowed school chairs so that everything would be in readiness for the 
opening of school the next morning. Their responsibility knew no time 
limit. 

Occasionally, the habit of self-government reaches even into the school 
schedule. After a combined party of Burns and Emerson pupils in the 
Emerson gymnasium, Burns council leaders approached their principal 
thus: “We couldn’t win any of those games. We didn’t know how to play 
them, They can run faster and hit harder because they have real gym 
periods, with a gym teacher in a real gym. Couldn’t you, please, do some- 
thing about us?” Feeling guilty of a lack of foresight, because eventually 
Burns and Emerson pupils must mingle competitively in their junior high- 
school gym classes, the principal said: “I’m sorry. We'll have to see.” The 
result was that another teacher was added to the departmental cycle, 
subjects were rearranged, and a “real gym period with a teacher” was 
arranged for the Burns pupils, albeit in a makeshift gym. These pupils 
had, indeed, learned to know what was good for them and to do some- 
thing about it. The principal considered their request far from pre- 
sumptuous. 

The wholesome influence of the council on habit formation may be 
seen in another way. Burns has never had a council chairman unworthy 
of his office. One reason, of course, is that pupils have been encouraged 
to study the qualifications of their officers and committeemen before they 
elect them. Equally important, perhaps, is the high regard felt by the 
pupils for their council chairman and the inevitable desire to live up to 
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expectations which this engenders in the officer. The council chairman 
presides at council meetings and at all assemblies, frequently presides at 
pupil programs before parent-teacher meetings, presides at council radio 
programs, greets and introduces visitors to the school, represents the school 
in countywide Junior Red Cross council meetings, and generally sets an 
example of good school citizenship. The office of chairman has been held 
about as often by girls as by boys. 

At both the Emerson and Harding schools, council organizations of 
later date have been formed, modeled closely on the plan developed at 
Burns. There are minor differences, of course. At Emerson, the decorating 
committee becomes the “school beautiful” committee and the safety squad 
cares for the functions which at Burns are assigned to the primary helpers. 
At Harding, the service of a city traffic policeman subordinates the safety 
volunteers to membership on the safety squad and a “host” enlivens the 
hostess committee. 


Evaluation 


The motto chosen by the Burns council, after long search and careful 
consideration of the many suggestions offered, was a quotation from John 
Dewey: “Let us learn to work with and for others while we learn to think 
and judge for ourselves.” A council which spontaneously organizes an 
all-school contest complete with judges and honor awards because a scrap 
campaign fails to come up to their expectations, a council which decides 
that all rooms shall take turns at missing assembly instead of excluding 
the youngest class from the overcrowded hall, a council which eliminates 
free entry into the building in favor of single file lines as a lesser menace 
to “the little ones” in case of a surprise air-raid drill, such a council surely 
demonstrates that its members are well on the way toward transforming 
their motto into effective citizenship habits. 











A REALISTIC APPROACH TO STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
ArTHUR L. PuRSELL 


Principal, Cherry Avenue School 
Tulare, California 


O DENY STUDENTS any part in governing themselves is a practice long 

since discarded but in every school there arises the problem of how 

much student participation there should be. During the twenty 
years in which the writer has worked in the same community, we have 
tried several different plans of student government. All have had their 
good points, but until the present plan was developed, none of them 
seemed quite satisfactory. They seemed somewhat artificial and did not 
command the full respect of a majority of the students. 

When we moved into a new plant a few years ago, a building which 
housed all the seventh- and eighth-grade pupils in the city, we organized 
a student council similar to one used the previous year. Toward the end 
of the first year in the new building, as we were evaluating the work, a 
member of the council suggested that it might be a good plan to re- 
organize according to the provisions of the Tulare city charter. Since 
students are required to study various forms of city government, this 
sounded like a good idea. The girl who made the suggestion was graduat- 
ing to high school, so she would not be with us to help initiate the plan, 
but we decided to give her idea a trial the following term. 

The new form of organization, which seems to have the proper pur- 
pose back of it, was an unqualified success from the beginning and has 
proved, thru three years of trial, to be the best plan we have ever tried. 
Perhaps a review of this system of student government will prove helpful 
to others who are interested in launching or improving a plan of student 
participation in school affairs. 


Plan of City Government Which Serves as Our Model 


Tulare is an incorporated town of approximately 10,000 inhabitants 
situated in the center of the San Joaquin valley. It operates under a charter 
and has the city manager type of government. The charter provides for 
the election of five councilmen at large, one of whom is chosen as chair- 
man of the group by vote of the councilmen at the first meeting after their 
election. This chairman is given the honorary title of mayor. The council 
employs a city manager, who with council approval hires numerous city 
employees and supervises the business of the city. The chief of police and 
his force of patrolmen are among those chosen by the city manager with 
the consent of the council. Elected officers, in addition to the councilmen, 
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are police judge, treasurer, auditor, and five members of the board of edu- 
cation. The latter have jurisdiction over the elementary schools of the city, 
only. 

The foregoing sketch of Tulare’s city government is given so that the 
plan followed in our school can be compared with it. Altho we have had 
to introduce certain adaptations of, and variations from, the Tulare city 
plan, our organization follows the charter in its essential features, 


General Plan of Organization 


The first adaptation which we found it necessary to make was to change 
the number of councilmen. Since it seems desirable for each class division 
to be represented in the deliberations of the council, each homeroom elects 
a representative. This gives us a city council of ten instead of five. Our 
school mayor is chosen, not by the council but in a general election before 
the class representatives are elected. He then becomes, automatically, the 
representative of the room from which he is elected. 

At the first meeting of the council a city manager is chosen, who im- 
mediately sets about the task of selecting (a) a police chief and patrolmen; 
(b) a superintendent of parks and playgrounds; (c) a fire chief; (d) a city 
health officer; and (e) perhaps some other helper that he deems necessary. 
His recommendations are placed before the council for review and usually 
are approved by that group. 

The next act of the new council is to choose a city clerk who acts as 
secretary of the council and becomes custodian of all records of the school 
city. The idea of our school being a city is carried out further thru the use 
of the name, Cherry City. This name was chosen since our school is known 
as the Cherry Avenue School. 

In order to give our pupils practice in election procedures, we hold two 
elections a year, Candidates’ names are placed on the ballot only after a 
petition has been presented bearing the necessary signatures. The classes 
are organized into four precincts, with election boards to conduct the elec- 
tions. This acquaints quite a number of children’ with the technic of 
serving on an election board. Presumably, many of them will have the 
opportunity in adult life to perform a like service in their respective com- 
munities. 

When the council holds its weekly meetings, the principal is there to 
give information likely to be of interest to the room representatives and 
to act as general adviser. After a few weeks, however, the council usually 
can conduct its business sessions quite efficiently without help from the 
adviser. On occasion, when the principal has been late to council meetings, 
he has found business proceeding according to routine and decisions being 
made with all the assurance of an adult group. 
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Duties of the Various Student Officers 


A city attorney is chosen by the council. His chief responsibility to date 
has been to draw up and present to the council for ratification such ordi- 
nances as it has passed. The city attorney has codified the various ordi- 
nances and had them printed in book form, so that each room in the 
school may have a complete copy of all city laws. In this code book are 
listed various penalties suggested for infractions against each law. This 
enables the citizens of Cherry City to see what the consequences of break- 
ing the law will be and these suggestions guide the police judge in his 
administration of justice. 

Our fire chief turns in the alarms for our fire drills and supervises the 
passing of classes from the building. Many of his suggestions have helped 
to make the drills more efficient. He also inspects the plant for fire hazards 
and suggests their removal, The caretakers cooperate fully in this phase 
of our program and seek to help in our plan of child development. 

The health officer checks on sanitation and draws up suggestions or 
regulations for sanitary practice in the school. This is done with the super- 
vision and help of the school nurse. 

The superintendent of parks and playgrounds has a real job in plan- 
ning ways to improve the appearance of the grounds and to regulate the 
use of playground facilities. In this office a child with a bit of imagination 
has real opportunity to develop appreciation for beautiful lawns and 
shrubbery and to learn the value of adequate playground equipment. The 
caretakers are very helpful in this case, too. If they catch the spirit of the 
plan, they become true educators along with the teachers and principal. 

The school officers whose jobs are least similar to those of their adult 
counterparts are the members of our board of education. Since it is out 
of the question for this group to hire and dismiss teachers and perform 
the other usual duties of a board of education, we have to do a bit of 
contriving. Perhaps we should have concentrated on teaching these chil- 
dren how a real board functions, but thus far we have made no point of 
this. Our board of education has become a very busy group, however, 
with duties that seem definitely worthwhile. From the first, it has spon- 
sored educational activities in which the pupils participate outside their 
regular classrooms. For example, the board sponsors assemblies of an 
educational nature. It also keeps a scrapbook of newspaper publicity and 
pictures of school activities which from time to time are taken at the 
school. 

Usually the money necessary for the work of the board of education 
comes from the city treasury, by vote of the council and upon the request 
of the board. This past year, however, the board sponsored a special sale 
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of popcorn balls to raise money for several hundred feet of sixteen- 
millimeter film. This was used to take pictures of school activities and 
will serve as an excellent record of what was going on at Cherry Avenue 
School during the year of 1942. 

One of the local newspapers has given our school a weekly column. 
Another valuable service of our schoolboard is the preparation of ma- 
terial for this space. Each Saturday evening the “Cherry Avenue School 
News” appears under a cut of our school plant. Many pictures of groups 
and their activities have appeared during the year. Since all this publicity 
helps to interpret the school to the public, the board of education of 
Cherry City is serving in an educational capacity tho its work, perforce, 
is a bit foreign to the regular duties of such a board. 


The Work of the Police Court 


The police court convenes on Thursday each week to hear any cases 
which have developed during the week. Fines cannot be collected, of 
course, unless the culprit chooses to pay; but when given an option between 
a fine and some such penalty as work on the yard, he may choose to pay 
the fine. Many do pay instead of choosing to work and any fines that are 
paid are turned over to the city treasurer. If in the court’s opinion the 
offense is serious enough, work may be made mandatory. For the most 
part, the children arrested for infractions of the law have shown excellent 
sportsmanship. The children, thru their police supervision and court 
action, have been able to care for numerous small items of discipline in a 
way that teachers could hardly have equaled. 

According to the charter of the school city, the city clerk is also clerk 
of the police court. A complete record of each case is kept and checked 
to see that sentences have been carried out. It is up to the city police to 
see that those assigned to work carry out their sentences properly. 

The various city managers and councils have made good choices for 
the office of chief of police. This year, for example, the chief has been a 
fine eighth-grade girl who takes her job seriously and has a splendid way 
of dealing with the pupils she has to arrest. She meets with her force once 
a week to discuss problems. Conduct in the halls and all traffic problems 
such as running or congestion which impedes the smooth flow of traffic, 
are supervised by the police. Tickets are issued to those who break the law. 
The tickets are printed at the expense of the school city and indicate the 
date of arrest, name of arresting officer, charge, and the time when the 
pupil is to appear before the court. 

Bicycle traffic on the playground and on the streets adjacent to the 
school plant is also under the direct supervision of the Cherry City police. 
Officers are posted at strategic corners to see that bicycles are ridden in 
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a safe manner and that stop signs are observed, Even when arrests have 
been made at some distance from the school, the violators of the law have 
been brought to court and fined or otherwise punished for disobeying our 
trafic laws. We have stressed the idea that we are not playing a game, 
that we are in dead earnest about this matter of obeying the law whenever 
and wherever the law applies. 

A few times, some officer of the city has been apprehended in the 
violation of a regulation and has been taken to court just as any common 
citizen would be. We have seen the mayor of the school city working out 
his sentence along with other culprits! This shows a high respect for the 
system we are following and the will to play the game according to the 
rules on the part of all concerned. 


Taxation 

Since we operate as a city we have taxes. In the fall, at the time adults 
are receiving their tax statements, the various rooms are billed for their 
taxes, too. A nominal assessment of one cent per citizen is made. The idea 
of assessing the real and personal property of each child in order to deter- 
mine the amount of tax he is to pay is out of the question. However, 
since it is our purpose to accustom the child to the fact that paying taxes 
is a necessary part of citizenship, the tax is assessed according to popula- 
tion. The taxes are turned over to the city treasurer who keeps the record 
of collections and expends the funds by order of the council. The auditor 
checks all financial matters and no money may be paid out of the treasury 
without the consent of the auditor. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion we wish to repeat that our system of government has 
worked quite well, indeed. We have every reason to believe that the chil- 


dren who participate are learning at firsthand some valuable procedures 
which will stand them in good stead in later years, The fact that the 
system works well at present proves its value for the moment, but we 
believe also that its value will outlive the present, that Tulare and other 
communities into which our pupils go will have better adult citizens 
because of the self-government practiced here in what we choose to call 


Cherry City. 
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CITIZENSHIP TRAINING THRU STUDENT 
ORGANIZATIONS 


JosEPHINE N. HowpbersHELL 


Principal, Fairfax Elementary School 


Fairfax, Virginia 


N FAIRFAX COUNTY, VIRGINIA, elementary principals and teachers have 

long felt that the best way to teach democracy is to have the pupils 

live it. By living it day by day, by having the pupils help to govern 
themselves and to manage all sorts of school activities, they learn the 
fundamental ideals of American citizenship as a vital part of their exist- 
ence. With varying degrees of success, to be sure, all our schools organize 
their programs around this basic premise. We find that classroom pro- 
cedures and extracurriculum activities alike offer invaluable opportunities 
for education in democratic living. For the past several years, elementary 
pupils have been proving that democratic living is in the range of their 
comprehension, that they can and do learn to become participating citi- 
zens in both school and community. Various forms of organization have 
demonstrated that this is true. Each school works out its own plan. 


Student Councils 


Student participation thru a student council is probably the most suc- 
cessful method used in our schools. Thru it, all forms of school activity 
are under the direct control of the student body itself. This plan gives the 
pupils experience with representative government—thru their room repre- 
sentatives—with drawing up and enforcing a constitution, with selecting 
officers and group leaders, with majority decisions and minority rights. 
One of the important experiences associated with student council work 
is that of developing standards for those who are to serve as officers and 
the selection of pupil leaders in terms of how well they measure up to 
the standards they have worked out and adopted. In one school, for ex- 
ample, it was agreed that the council president should be someone who: 


Has personality, and is well liked by all. 
Is patient and able to control his temper. 
Assumes responsibility. 

Is honest. 

Is dependable. 

Is a willing worker. 

Plays fair. 

Is able to talk so that he can be heard. 
As president, will know his job. 

Is neat. 
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11. Is a good listener. 

12. Is a good sport. 

13. Speaks English correctly and plainly. 

14. Is able to handle unexpected situations that may arise. 

15. Knows whether or not he is capable. 

16. Is able to express himself. 

17. Is willing to give up some pleasure in order to carry on his work. 

18. Puts forth effort on his studies and prepares all classroom work to the best 
of his ability. 


Corresponding standards for council secretary were that this officer 
must be someone who will: 


Keep accurate notes of all student body meetings. 

Keep record of all children who have so failed in citizenship that they have 
had to appear before the student council. 

Attend all council meetings and keep records of each one. 

Compile a list of the standards set up by all committees. 

Keep teachers posted on matters of importance. 

Have a clear, carrying voice. 

Be able to write legibly and in good English. 


i 


WAYS Y 


Elections of council officers in schools where this plan is in operation, 
from the payment of a nominal poll tax to final announcement of the 
winning candidates, usually are quite well organized and well conducted. 
Campaigning and campaign speeches are events of the day, and good and 
bad election practices are evaluated as they arise. 


Upon their election the council officers seriously and purposefully set 
about their respective tasks in making the school year a success. They dis- 
cuss problems with the teachers and with the student body. Weekly meet- 
ings of the council and weekly meetings of the entire student body are 
scheduled as regular features on the school calendar. Such meetings are 
conducted in a way that might embarrass older groups, Self-expression 
under parliamentary procedure is regularly practiced. Committees are 
appointed; various types of standards are developed and approved. Council 
meetings usually are attended by all elected council officers, the captain 
of the safety patrol, and two representatives from each room. The prin- 
cipal and the faculty sponsor attend each meeting, also, for at no time 
are the pupils made to feel that the control of the school is completely in 
their hands. Plans for the good ot the school as a whole are discussed. 
Any pupil who has failed to meet approved standards of good citizenship 
must appear before the council to state his case and to hear the council’s 
verdict. So well have such cases been handled that pupils show genuine 
respect for the president and the governing body. Thus a great many cases 
of pupil discipline are handled entirely by the decisions of the council. 
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If a culprit reappears too often, or if he seems to have committed too 
serious an offense, the council may suggest that he have a private confer- 
ence with the principal to decide what is best. This is considered an ex- 
treme reprimand. Many other matters of school routine are handled wholly 
or in part by council action and our programs are evaluated by the pupils 
as well as by faculty members. 


Classroom Organizations 


Every room has its own organization: its officers duly chosen; its com- 
mittees functioning under these officers. Room meetings, which usually 
precede the council meetings, encourage widespread pupil participation 
and serve as the training school for those who, in turn, move on into the 
larger responsibilities of council leadership. 


Assigned Duties of Many Types 


Many school plans are worked out cooperatively, the principal or a 
committee of teachers meeting with representative student groups, then 
are carried out under pupil leadership. Provision for air-raid drills has been 
a recent case in point. In one school, an overage boy who had become a 
problem in many ways was selected as the chief student air-raid warden. 
He and his chosen helpers planned and supervised the drills for the entire 
school, assembling pupils from two buildings quickly and efficiently in 
designated shelter areas in the basement of the main building. On days 
when drills were held in conjunction with the entire metropolitan area, 
he was always the first to catch the signal and immediately the whole 
school was in action. Woe be to the fellow who forgot that air-raid drills 
must be conducted quietly! The “chief” had his own method of dealing 
with culprits—simple and efficient! The change that took place in the 
boy, himself, was the remarkable thing. He began to be an accepted mem- 
ber of the school family, respected and looked up to by his schoolmates. 
Teachers began to ask for him to help on special occasions. He became a 
contributing member of a community—one who was wanted, consulted, 
and entrusted with important responsibilities. 

Many are the school duties that can be taken over by pupils, for they 
all want to be chosen for definite responsibilities. One can safely set his 
watch by the ringing of the bells in my building—which is entrusted com- 
pletely to a seventh-grade girl. No one could have a better financial assist- 
ant than the pupil who serves as cashier in the cafeteria and who takes 
care of the banking of school funds each week. How proud she has been 
to have this grave responsibility. The school store runs smoothly under 
the direction of two pupils who take inventories, make out orders, check 
supplies, and keep books. Milk sales are in the hands of a girl who has a 
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splendid system of checking orders and seeing that individuals are served 
by the committee of boys, who, in turn, are delighted with the activity 
this work gives them. Ice cream sales are managed by three pupils who 
efficiently check on sales and receipts. A faculty adviser, of course, helps 
such pupils to establish their sales routines and records, and checks every 
week on their transactions. Pupils not so efficient in mathematics help 
with cafeteria control, care of school grounds, care of rest rooms, audi- 
torium decoration, the greeting of school visitors, and so on. After NYA 
help was discontinued for our cafeteria, four girls from the home eco- 
nomics class, after passing county health department requirements for 
food handlers, worked there two hours each day. Of course, the parents’ 
consent was first obtained. Credit was given for this work toward their 
home economics course and they received splendid work experience. 
Two schools have so trained their library committee of pupils that the 
discontinuance of the WPA librarians caused no particular hardship. In 
one case the youngsters had to take over during the last half of the year. 
In the other school, they worked with the librarian during the last part 
of one year and assumed full charge when school opened the next fall. 
As new needs arise, new plans are evolved, When the defense saving 
project for schools was organized thruout the county, student leaders 
worked with faculty advisers to put on successful drives. At a joint meet- 
ing of a parent-teacher association and student body in one school, the 
boy in charge made one of the best talks on defense saving that many of 
his listeners had heard. His particular school, with an enrolment of about 
400 pupils, raised $2976. Thruout the drive he was on the alert, making 
daily rounds to all the rooms to spur the children on to greater effort. 
He himself made the necessary trips to obtain the stamps that were sold, 
and would take with him any pupil who wished to buy a defense bond. 


Student Awards 


Student awards in most of the Fairfax schools are based only in part 
on academic achievement. All phases of school activity are taken into 
account, with scholarship recognized as one factor, but with citizenship, 
outstanding contributions to the school, and the pupils’ all-round develop- 
ment entering into every decision. 


A Word of Evaluation 


Our Fairfax County plan is not freedom without license, nor is it com- 
plete student government. It is student participation, under guidance, in 
the management of school affairs. Principals and faculty sponsors work 
wholeheartedly with the children, guiding, advising, and encouraging 
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them in their undertakings. Our plan embraces all activities: patrol, ath- 
letics, shop, home economics, bus behavior, and school routine. Pupils 
recognize the fact that they may make certain decisions, but that other 
decisions must remain in the hands of the principals and teachers. 

We have seen many results of our work in community affairs. Boys 
and girls who have been outstanding as student leaders have become help- 
ful participants in community activities. Young people’s organizations in 
the churches find them active; student organizations in the high school 
seek them as leaders. Our most active workers tend to advance rapidly 
in such organizations as the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. Senior 4H clubs 
and home demonstration groups find our youngsters ready to continue 
interests already kindled while with us. Community defense projects avail 
themselves of aid offered by these young citizens. One boy, formerly presi- 
dent of an elementary student council, is now president of the Student Co- 
operative Association in Virginia. As these boys and girls grow older 
there is every reason to suppose that community organizations will con- 
tinue to use them as leaders, committeemen, and civic minded community 
workers. 
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PUPIL COMMITTEES ASSIST WITH SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


W. C. PAINTER 


Principal, Portsmouth School 
Portland, Oregon 


NE OF OUR GOALS at the Portsmouth School is that our program shall 
be a meaningful segment of life rather than a project concerned 
with preparation for some future period of life. If we are to 
achieve this goal, if the school day is to become a real experience, pupils 
must have a part in the school’s organization and management. There- 
fore, we have developed in our school a plan of pupil participation in 
school management which seems to us to be both logical and practical. 

Portsmouth also has tried to develop school spirit by means of such 
phrases as “our school,” and “our activities.” Such phrases are constantly 
heard in the children’s conversation. A wholesome school spirit and school 
pride seem to be growing day by day. 

Many of our school activities are carried out with the assistance of 
pupil committees which help to plan and supervise the work. The im- 
portant committees, whose activities affect the entire school, are (a) the 
traffic committee, which functions in halls and on the stairways; (b) milk 
committee; (c) lavatory committee; (d) bicycle court committee; (e) 
safety lane committee, or schoolboy patrol; (f) school sign committee; 
(g) lunchroom committee; (h) attendance card committee; (i) school 
ground committee; and (j) fire drill committee. The activities of all these 
groups are in addition to the opportunities for participation and group 
service which normally occur within the various classrooms. About fifty 
pupils daily render service on one of the all-school committees. At times, 
when these committees start moving, one would almost think that school 
was being dismissed! 

Twenty boys and girls supervise traffic in the halls and on the stair- 
ways at recess periods and at the noon and evening dismissal. They see 
that pupils move thru the halls and up and down the stairs without run- 
ning and that they keep to the right at all times. Where the main halls 
intersect with stairways, a stop-and-go traffic system is used to eliminate 
congestion and maintain an even flow of traffic. 

At 11:25 daily, eighteen boys and girls go on duty in our washrooms 
to see that the pupils who eat lunch at school wash before they eat. Tickets, 
which are given to the pupils as they finish washing, are collected by moni- 
tors in the lunchrooms and cafeteria as they enter. The lavatories are also 
supervised at 8:30 and 12:30. As a result they are in the best of condition 
at all times. 

The three lunchrooms, designated for pupils who bring their lunches 
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from home, are supervised entirely by pupil committees, The lunchroom 
monitors collect washroom tickets, sell milk to those who wish it, and 
generally supervise these rooms. 

Twice a day in the cafeteria, the girls on the milk committee serve milk 
to some twenty undernourished children. This milk is furnished from a 
special fireman’s milk fund. Three times.a day a committee of boys opens 
and closes the bicycle court. All bicycles are parked in the court behind 
locked gates. The general problem of street safety involves the patroling 
of four arterial safety lanes and the placement and removal of two school 
signs. Daily attendance cards are picked up from the various classrooms 
twice a day and delivered to the principal’s office. After the absences have 
been checked they are returned to the teachers’ boxes by the same attend- 
ance committee. Four boys assist on the school grounds at noon. They 
try to promote safety, look after small children, and discourage quarrels. 
Twenty boys and girls have special duties in connection with fire drills. 
They open exit doors, caution pupils about running or talking, stand at 
strategic places to prevent accidents, and make a final check on all class- 
rooms and lavatories to see that the building is entirely cleared. 

The types and amounts of pupil participation described in this article 
seem to have resulted in an excellent school spirit and in commendable 
habits of school citizenship. Discouragements have occurred; problems 
have arisen; perfection has not been attained. Yet our observations and 
records of pupil attitudes and performance lead us to conclude that our 
system of school committees contributes to citizenship in the following 
ways: 

1. By affording many opportunities to develop initiative. 

2. By providing children with many occasions to experience genuine personal 

satisfaction. 

3. By creating a cooperative spirit. 

4. By developing intelligent obedience to authority. 

5. By fostering democracy in school life. 

6. By providing definite responsibilities for many pupils. 

By developing intelligent leaders and followers. 
By stimulating a wholesome school spirit. 

9. By giving indirect character training. 

10. By providing for self-expression. 


11. By raising standards of ethics and behavior. 
12. By helping to strengthen and develop many other desirable citizenship traits. 


The right kind of pupil participation in school management demands 
patience, understanding, planning, support, and sympathy. Such a pro- 
gram is eminently worthwhile, however, when out of it comes a happy, 
healthy, wholesome atmosphere, in which children are really engaged in 
the important business of living together usefully and harmoniously. 


PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


N. Howarp JENSEN 


Principal, Central School 
Tooele, Utah 


of good citizenship day by day rather than the mastery of informa- 

tion about democratic principles and ideals. Goals and activities are 
selected with a view to giving pupils as much experience as possible with 
democratic procedures. 


ya CITIZENSHIP PROGRAM in Central School emphasizes the practice 


Assemblies for School Planning 


In Central School we have special assemblies each week to consider 
what should, and should not, be done in our school. In order to reach 
the various levels of maturity four assemblies are held each week: one 
for first-grade pupils, one for the second grade, one for the third, and one 
for Grades IV, V, and VI. Every pupil in the school takes part each week 
in one or another of these special assemblies. Each session lasts thirty 
minutes. The principal acts as chairman. Then there are platform guests 
—one “outstanding citizen” from each classroom represented. These out- 
standing citizens are chosen each Friday by their classmates, on the basis 
of their performance during that week. They are not only platform guests 
at the special assemblies but also serve as members of the school’s execu- 
tive committee thruout the following week. Since the election is for one 
week only, however, many pupils have their turn on the executive board 
during the year. 

Every Monday morning from 8:30 to g:00 o'clock the executive board 
meets with the principal to help plan and coordinate the four special 
assemblies that are to be held that day. Agreement is reached as to the 
major current problems and suggestions for the improvement of the school 
with which that day’s assemblies should be concerned. The executive com- 
mittee thinks primarily in terms of “needed improvements in our school 
for the coming week.” 

During the assemblies, each problem or topic agreed upon by the ex- 
ecutive board is introduced by some one of the platform guests. A fter brief 
presentation in this way, all pupils are allowed to give their views and 
there is much spirited and intelligent discussion. Most suggestions are dis- 
posed of by the usual parliamentary procedure of voting on various mo- 
tions that are offered. Many times there is further democratic action to be 
taken by individual classes as they attempt to carry out the recommenda- 
tion which the assembly has approved. 
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Cooperative Plans for the Period Before School 


In our school, as in many others, the period when pupils arrive each 
morning but before the opening of school was at one time the source of 
many problems. In years past, the doors of the school building were closed 
to the pupils until school time. More recently the doors have been un- 
locked before the pupils arrive and children have been allowed to come 
in and go out as they please. Pupils and teachers in the various classrooms 
have planned together what kinds of activities would, and would not, be 
permissible in their rooms before the opening of school. The latter plan, 
however, was not wholly satisfactory. Those who wished to study were 
interrupted by those who did not. Activities permitted in one room but 
banned in another led to unwholesome resentment and criticism. 

A solution to the problem was found when the pupils were invited to 
participate in the development and administration of a satisfactory plan. 
Briefly, it was decided that pupils who do not wish to study during the 
period before school are to go to the play room and remain there until 
time for classes to begin. The play room is a large room, used during the 
day for physical education classes. Those who wish to study or read may 
go to their classrooms, where it is quiet, and where the teacher is present 
to help them with their work if necessary. 

When the plan was first launched some of the pupils wanted to get 
out balls and other play equipment for use in the play room. They found 
this impractical, however, because the room was too crowded. They also 
found too many divergent ideas about what should be played. Then, from 
time to time, some small child would get hurt while the larger ones were 
playing. So the executive committee of the student body took the matter 
in hand and, after conference with the principal, recommended that the 
play room be considered and used as a reception room from 8:00 to 9:00 A.M. 

The decision quickly met with student approval, Pupils saw that in 
this large school plant the welfare of the group must come first. The ex- 
perience helped them to realize that sometimes personal privileges must 
be given up in order to preserve the rights and best interests of the group. 
Not only those who helped to formulate the plan but also the entire 
student group found a lesson in democracy in this experience. 

The freedom allowed in the play room has not been abused. On cold, 
stormy days we have as many as four hundred pupils in the play room 
at one time—visiting, moving about informally, exercising self-direction. 
Not. once during the past year has any problem arisen during this free 
period that the pupils themselves could not solve. There were no fights; 
quarreling was seldom heard; it was a happy place. Walking thru the 
room one could hear many interesting discussions. The following excerpts 
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from pupil comments reflect the spirit of the room—many of them, the 
pupils’ attitudes toward school citizenship: 


“Don’t come to school too early.” 

“This is our home. . . .” 

“We must think of others.” 

“We must help one another.” 

“That was the funniest thing I ever saw!” 

“I want to be an outstanding citizen because. . . . 
“Miss Jones is the dest teacher!” 


» 


Special Assemblies and the War Effort 


Further illustrations of the effectiveness of our special assemblies may 
be drawn from a series of projects undertaken soon after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. The executive committee decided that we ought to launch 
a program to emphasize conservation by consumers. Assemblies were held 
in which this problem was discussed. The idea was stressed that we must 
save our resources so that they can be used where they will count most. 
The point was brought out that, with unusual care, clothes and shoes 
would last two or three times as long as they ordinarily do. Attention was 
called to the fact that getting shoes wet makes them wear out much faster. 
Three days later there was a fall of wet snow. But after the noon recess, 
only one pupil could be found who had not remembered either to wear 
rubbers or to stay on the walks so carefully that his shoes were dry. On 
similar days before our assembly on the conservation of clothing and shoes, 
we had had dozens of pupils with wet feet. Soon it was quite common to 
overhear one pupil proudly telling another how long he had worn a pair of 
shoes or some other article of clothing. The pupils were willing to wear 
old garments so that our soldiers could be better clothed. 

Later assemblies of a related nature dealt with the conservation of food, 
the collection of scrap material, and other school activities pertaining to the 
war effort. After the assembly on the conservation of food the pupils left 
less than two quarts of bread scraps on their luncheon plates as compared 
with over six gallons which usually had remained. The children had 
decided to take less food on their plates and to eat it all. After deciding 
in an assembly to gather wastepaper, pupils set to work with such energy 
that by the time the school year ended they had collected six tons. 


Effectiveness of the Program 


| The assemblies mentioned here are merely some of the more spectacu- 
lar ones. Numerous other examples of significant planning and effective 
cooperation could be cited if space permitted. Suffice it to say that these 
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opportunities for the daily practice of democratic behavior have virtually 
eliminated from our school the problem of “discipline,” as that term is 
commonly applied. We believe that our pupils are learning to use intel- 
ligence in everyday living, that they are cultivating wholesome civic atti- 
tudes, and that they are truly preparing themselves for worthy citizenship. 
Since the pupils have a voice in making rules and setting up standards, 
they are obligated to live up to these rules and if possible to reach the 
goals they set. Group action engenders a strong feeling of group loyalty 
among them. The attitudes which we are building up thru a little freedom 
and a little responsibility seem likely to endure. If “by their fruits ye shall 
know them,” the following fruits of democratic action seem significant: 


Complete abolition of running and sliding in halls. 

Disappearance of fighting and quarreling from our playground. 
Sharp improvement in scholarship. 

Better care of school property. 

Ideal teacher-pupil relationships. 
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A SIXTH-GRADE CITIZENSHIP CLUB 


STELLA ANDERSON 


Teaching Principal, Wyoming School 
Wyoming, Ohio 


HE PUBLIC scHOOL of Wyoming, Ohio, is organized on the six-six 

plan, with the elementary and high-school departments housed in 

one large building. For a number of years, our sixth-grade pupils 
have been encouraged and helped to plan and conduct a room organiza- 
tion club. After being promoted from Grade VI, these twelve-year-olds 
come into direct contact with both junior and senior high-school students. 
They are expected to participate in various high-school organizations such 
as the student council, the school paper staff, the assembly committee, the 
athletic association, and the banking, debate, dramatic, and other special 
interest clubs. The practice they derive in a classroom organization with 
simple parliamentary procedure, in which each member of the group is 
at various times leader and follower, contributor and consumer, helps them 
to develop poise and personality and enables them to assume future re- 
sponsibilities with self-assurance and some degree of skill. 

The work of organizing a club also provides opportunity for the pupils 
to experience democracy in the classroom. The word “democracy” often 
means little in the minds of sixth-grade pupils. But if they are given the 
freedom to think, plan, and work together in a simple democratic environ- 
ment, they soon become consciously aware of democratic social values. 
Among the definite purposes which we have in mind in encouraging the 
club are those which follow. Thru the sixth-grade club we seek to provide 
opportunity for the pupils: 


To participate in the planning of their own activities. 

To discover for themselves certain tasks to be done. 

To cooperate with one another and to share in class discussions. 

To experience freedom in making choices—sometimes important choices 
which involve real consequences. 

5. To practice self-direction and self-control. 

6. To develop respect for personality—their own, and that of others. 

7. To develop respect for the rights and property of others. 

8: To cultivate attitudes of sympathy, goodwill, service, and sacrifice. 


-Pwh 


Steps Taken To Organize 


Early in September, the teacher explains the meaning of club pro- 
cedure and develops interest in the formation of a classroom organization. 
Because of parent participation in the social and civic affairs of the com- 
munity, many of the children will have some acquaintance with club 
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activities, Some of them in younger groups will have belonged to stamp 
clubs, courtesy clubs, bird clubs, and so on. Most of them will have heard 
of the sixth-grade club of the preceding year and will more or less expect 
to work in a similar organization as they enter the sixth grade. We discuss 
the officers needed and the usual duties of a class president, vicepresident, 
secretary, and treasurer. 

Before actually forming any sort of organization we use certain spelling 
periods to acquire a “club” vocabulary. We discuss and spell such words 
as president, secretary, treasurer, constitution, report, received, election, 
tally, parliamentary, procedure, program, committee, nominate, minutes, 
motion, adjourn, balance, approve, objection, correction, and so on. 

Similarly we study and discuss the order of business which is followed 
by most organizations and develop a detailed order of business which 
seems appropriate for a classroom organization. Each pupil places in his 
notebook a copy of the order of business, to which he can refer as neces- 
sary when he is in a position of leadership. The detail in which this is 
worked out may be illustrated by the following sample items: 


1. (Three raps of the gavel.) “The meeting will please come to order.” 


* %* * 


5. “We are now ready for the treasurer’s report.” (It is read.) 
“You have heard the treasurer’s report. What do you wish to do with it?” 
Any member—"! move that the treasurer’s report be received.” 
Any other member—‘| second the motion.” 
“It has been moved and seconded that the treasurer's report be received. 
Is there any discussion? (Pause.) If none, all in favor say ‘Aye’; contrary, 
‘No.’ The report is received.” 


After developing this general order of business we consider the steps 
necessary for conducting an election of officers. The teacher appoints the 
first nominating committee of three members and meets with them, but 
assumes very little responsibility in setting up even the first ballot. It is 
amazing how much good judgment children of this age will use in select- 
ing their leaders. As they run thru the list of names on the class register, 
they reject and accept and state their reasons! They really know upon 
whom they can depend for various duties. 

Voting is done by ballot. Sometimes the ballots are typewritten and 
duplicated. At other times slips of paper are passed and each pupil copies 
the ballot from the blackboard. The chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee conducts this initial election, selecting enough helpers so that in 
tallying the votes one pupil is responsible for the votes cast for each officer. 

The new president appoints one temporary committee on “Constitu- 
tion” and another on “Name, Song, and Motto.” The former prepares a 
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brief constitution which sets forth the purposes of the club, defines mem- 
bership, fixes the time of regular meetings, names the officers and regular 
standing committees, states the duties of the officers, and outlines the 
amendment procedure. The class considers, modifies, and eventually 
adopts this constitution. The club adopts a different name each year, 
selects its own motto, and develops its own song. Recent names adopted 
by the club have been: 

The OBA Club (Our Best Always) 

The APT Club (Always Pull Together) 

Junior Citizens of Wyoming 


Junior Members of Democracy 
The JPA Club (Junior Patriots of America)—1941-42. 


Sometimes the name of the club serves also as its motto. At other times 
a separate motto is adopted. Last year, for example, the group chose the 
motto “The U.S.A., All the Way”; this year it was “Stand by America.” 


How the Club Functions 


All officers and committees are elected for six-week terms. This gives 
opportunity for pupils to serve in many different ways during the year. 
The president, secretary, and treasurer perform the duties usually pertain- 
ing to their respective offices. The vicepresident, however, since he other- 
wise would have so little to do, serves as chairman of the program com 
mittee. There are seven regular committees upon which different members 
serve for six-week periods thruout the year. Then, on occasion, the presi- 
dent may appoint a special committee for some special assignment. 


Nominating committee—The president of the club appoints the mem- 
bers of each nominating committee except the original one, which is 
created by the teacher. The nominating committee selects and proposes 
two candidates for each office for the succeeding six-week term. To elimi- 
nate controversy between boys and girls, the plan has been developed of 
selecting either two girls or two boys for any given office, rather than one 
boy and one girl. If boys are chosen for president, girls are nominated for 
vicepresident, boys for secretary, and girls for treasurer. Then for the 
next period, girls will be nominated to succeed the boys, and vice versa. 

House committee—The house committee has charge of the bulletin 
board, posts the news items, maps, drawings, cartoons, and pictures that 
are brought in by members of the group, and sees to it that the materials 
are attractively arranged and kept up to date. This committee also erases 
work from the blackboard when it is no longer needed, removes erasers 
when the janitor is scheduled to wash the board, and, in general, helps 
to keep the blackboard neat and usable. Members of the committee keep 
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the floor free from scraps of paper. At the time for dismissal, they adjust 
all window shades at proper level, see that no materials are left on the top 
of desks to hinder the work of the janitors, and inspect the corridor 
lockers to see that all the combinations are locked. Once each week, they 
have charge of desk inspection. 


Program committee—The program committee, with the vicepresident 
as chairman, meets and plans its program on Monday. The plans are 
announced as soon as possible and a notice is then placed on the bulletin 
board in a space reserved especially for club announcements. Typically, 
each program has five parts or features: (a) patriotic, (b) business, (c) the 
club song, (d) current events, and (e) social period. The current events 
work is based largely on My Weekly Reader, to which each pupil sub- 
scribes, but outside materials, clippings, pictures, and items of interest are 
also brought in. The social program is quite varied, including such things 
as book reports, biographies of composers and authors, recitations, read- 
ings, stories, special music, dances, impersonations, “stunts,” original plays, 
puppet shows, charades, jokes, and riddles, The club has often been re- 
sponsible for grade-school assemblies and frequently we invite the pupils 
of another classroom to come in and enjoy a program with us, Parents 
have a standing invitation to visit the club meetings at any time. To 
obtain ideas and materials for programs, the committee makes use of 
educational magazines, such as the Grade Teacher, Instructor, and Safety 
Magazine, and of other material in the school and public libraries. 

Yard committee—Members of the yard committee keep the school 
ground free of trash, watch that lines do not form at the drinking foun- 
tains after bells have sounded the end of recess, see that bicycle rules are 
obeyed, and help to prevent playground accidents. 


Corridor committee—This group helps to keep the corridors free of 
scrap paper and is on duty at indoor fountains to see that lines do not 
form there as children return to classrooms after recess. 

Good English committee—At the close of each club program the good 
English committee offers constructive criticism to those who have par- 
ticipated. The suggestions may pertain not only to language errors but 
also to enunciation, expression, posture, and thoroness of preparation to 
hold the interest of the group. The committee may also have something 
to suggest about the courtesy of the group as an audience as well as about 
the presentation of the program. 

Library committee—The classroom library is under the management 
of this committee. Library tables are kept in order, book displays are 
arranged, and records are kept of all book loans—withdrawals, renewals, 
and returns. Last year, because some were careless about returning books 
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that others were eagerly waiting to read, the group voted to impose a fine 
for overdue books the same as that in force at the public library. The 
librarian, of course, collected such fines and turned the money into the 
club treasury. 


Special committees—Two examples of special committees will be cited 
here: (a) the Christmas basket committee, and (b) the Valentine com- 
mittee. Both have served annually, but of course not continuously thru 
the year. 

The Christmas box committee, upon the advice of the school and com- 
munity nurse, selects some worthy family for the club to assist. They 
find out about the size of the family, the age and sex of its members, and 
the kinds of help that will be most appreciated. They prepare lists of 
needed articles, receive those that come in, and sometimes shop for others 
to go into the Christmas box. Their gift is delivered by the nurse, along 
with other boxes and baskets for which she is responsible. 

The Valentine committee obtains and decorates a suitable box into 
which the children drop their greetings to one another. During the last 
half-hour before dismissal on Valentine Day, the committee members open 
the box and serve as postmen to deliver the missives. This plan, we feel, 
is better than either to ignore or overemphasize the occasion. 


Special Projects 


-Altho the club devotes most of its energy to classroom affairs, its in 
fluence reaches out beyond the classroom walls. Other groups share our 
programs, as has been pointed out. At times, members of the club—at 
the request of the superintendent—have assumed responsibility for the 
sale of tickets to school programs. The club has worked for larger PTA 
attendance and has cooperated with that organization in various ways. 

This year our program has been of a somewhat different nature be- 
cause of war conditions. We have had an active defense committee, in 
addition to those already named. We have helped to collect such needed 
materials as metal, rubber, foil, wastepaper, coat hangers, and books for 
soldiers. Thru the sale of wastepaper, coat hangers, and so on, we have 
made substantial donations to the Junior Red Cross, the Community War 
Chest, and other agencies. Defense stamps and bonds have been on sale 
at school and our defense committee has kept a record of the amounts 
spent for stamps and bonds by all members of the club. 


Is It Worthwhile? 


Many teachers are reluctant to give children real responsibility. If one 
begins gradually, however, first to let children share in planning and de- 
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ciding and then to increase the range as they grow in their ability to make 
wise and sensible decisions, it is surprising how much responsibility they 
can learn to accept and how successfully they can plan and manage. 
There are great differences in the dependability of groups as a whole, to 
be sure, and one must guide and advise them accordingly. Sixth-grade 
pupils make mistakes, of course, but so do groups much older and sup- 
posedly much wiser than they. By making and correcting their mistakes 
they grow and develop day by day. Thru their club work and the responsi- 
bility which it entails, these boys and girls learn to work together for the 
common good, building and acquiring a feeling of satisfaction which 
comes from service to their school, their community, their country, and 
humanity. 

We shall be gratified if we accomplish only a little toward developing 
socially desirable attitudes in these boys and girls. And we confidently 
hope that we are helping to lay the foundations of good citizenship for 
many who in years to come will live up to the 1941-42 club motto and 
“Stand by America.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Evaluative Procedures 


EASUREMENT OF GROWTH with respect to the attitudes and traits 
that make for good citizenship is a complex and exceedingly difh- 
cult form of measurement. Appraisal of attitudes and behavior 

patterns is inherently more difficult than measurement of the mastery of 
facts. The task involves no single characteristic but a multitude of different 
attitudes and abilities. And finally, as Dean Russell recently said: “It is 
hard to take one’s own pulse. It is difficult to assess changes when they are 
all around us.” The difficulties of evaluation must not be allowed to dwarf 
its importance, however, nor to blind us to the possibilities of measure- 
ment which do exist. Citizenship programs can be evaluated, and must be, 
if we expect ever to improve materially our efforts in this field. 

The first article in this chapter is concerned with a much-neglected 
phase of evaluation—the children’s own appraisal of their citizenship ex- 
periences. Many of Bixler’s suggestions with reference to systematic obser- 
vation coincide with those of Hardy, in Chapter V, on the use of cumu- 
lative, individual pupil records. The article stresses the importance of 
establishing rapport if the observer expects to learn what pupils really 
think about their school experiences. The author calls attention to a sig- 
nificant purpose of pupil evaluation which might easily be overlooked, 
namely, the immediate and direct effect of pupils’ appraisals on their own 
future behavior. 

In the second article, Rawlings and Hermon describe three guide sheets 
or checklists for the evaluation of growth in democratic citizenship: (a) 
a checklist for pupils, (b) one for the teachers, and (c) one for the parents. 
These were developed quite democratically and are said to have given 
important stimulus to the school’s citizenship program. 

Dean points out the limitations of traditional written examinations in 
this field of measurement and recommends as supplementary procedures 
(a) the informal observation of child behavior, (b) the observer-diary 
method, (c) analytical comparison of specific objectives with observed out- 
comes, and (d) the use of the so-called “newer types” of objective tests. 
The emphasis of the entire chapter is indicated by Dean’s comment that 
“only by the use of combined procedures can one insure a well-balanced 
and adequate program for measuring success in democratic living.” 
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THE CHILD’S EVALUATION OF DEMOCRACY IN HIS SCHOOL 
Lorin E. Brxter 


Professor of Education, Muskingum College 
New Concord, Ohio 


ANY DEVICES AND TECHNICS have been developed for collecting data 
on academic achievement. Relatively few, however, are used to 
determine the quality of democratic living in a school, or the 
extent to which children are acquiring the essential attitudes and habits 
of democratic citizenship. Especially is it true that attention seldom is 
given to the child himself as the appraiser or determiner of his own ex- 
periences. Can the child learn to appraise the value and worth of his own 
experiences in democratic living? Can he appraise the democratic living 
of the group of which he is a member? How can the school discover and 
capitalize on his appraisals as it seeks steadily to improve its program? 
The thesis here defended is that the child’s evaluations are important; 
that his opinions, attitudes, and feelings toward the school often are more 
important than his scores on some objective achievement test. It cannot 
be safely assumed, as is so often done, that every child who avails himself 
of the experiences carefully planned by curriculum experts and well- 
qualified teachers will become a useful citizen in democracy. The child 
has something vital to say about the nature of his school experiences and 
has significant insight into their value for him. It is important that the 
school learn how to plan with him, taking into account whatever valid 
appraisals he has made. 

Evaluation in the elementary school of the past has been based largely 
upon various kinds of paper and pencil tests, Altho these instruments 
still have a place in the program of evaluation, they are by no means the 
only source of data. Evidence with respect to children’s appraisals of their 
school experiences can be accumulated thru such various instrumentalities 
as observation technics, checklists, the verbal responses of children, anec- 
dotal records, diaries, case studies, questionnaires, standardized interviews, 
attitude tests, and the conversations of children in formal and informal 
situations. 

It is evaluation of the latter type which this article seeks to encourage. 
A few basic suggestions are given on how to obtain children’s appraisals, 
together with selected illustrations drawn from actual classroom situations. 


The Evaluations of Very Young Children 


Age is one factor which conditions the amount of pupil participation 
in evaluation which can properly be expected and the manner in which 
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it will be registered. The kindergarten child, for example, will give ex- 
pression to his feelings chiefly thru oral language and thru behavior pat- 
terns which must be observed. He may smile or frown if he is pleased or 
displeased, may leave or push another child away from some object with 
which he wishes to play, may join in group activity or walk away and sit 
down alone. All these actions and many others are manifestations of child 
behavior to which the teacher should be alert and sensitive. Thru careful 
observation over a period of time the kindergarten teacher can accumu- 
late data on behavior manifestations which will enable her rather ac- 
curately to appraise the child’s development and achievement from the 
standpoint of any given set of aims or goals. To do this, one must not 
only be alert and sensitive to forms of behavior that express the child’s 
feelings and reactions, but he should also record the significant actions, 
statements, and conversations of the children. Such records, consistently 
accumulated, make the appraisal of pupil progress in democratic living 
not only a possibility but a reality. 


The Importance of Rapport 


As children progress thru the elementary school, the opportunities for 
enlisting their cooperation and participation in the appraisal of school 
activities are greatly increased. Various instruments and technics have 
been devised to discover children’s attitudes toward the school and toward 
its program, None, however, is likely to prove effective until the teacher 
has gained the confidence and goodwill of those concerned. If children 
are subjected to various kinds of pressure, if absolute standards of achieve- 
ment are imposed, if fear is part and parcel of the children’s daily lives, 
teachers will find it difficult, if not impossible, to plumb their true opinions 
and attitudes. The children may conform while in school and may refuse 
to speak openly against any school activity or practice yet feel deeply 
critical of the school, the teacher, or both. Under such conditions their true 
attitudes are likely to be revealed only outside the school, to special friends 
who accord them a sympathetic hearing, or to those—children or adults— 
who are not going to penalize them because of their unfavorable evalua- 
tions. Some of the children’s out-of-school comments follow: 

I like school about half-and-half. 

I like all my school subjects but I have to work pretty hard. 

I hate English and spelling but I like all my other subjects. 

I think school is fun, sometimes. 

I don’t like school because we never get to do what we want to do. 

The only thing I like about school is art and recess. 

I have a nice teacher but I hate school. 


I never learn anything so why should I like school? 
I think school is interesting. 
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School is fun when you get into activities like we did. 

I'd rather be home; there are more things to do. 

In summer dad makes me work and in winter I have to work for dad and the 
teacher, too. 

I don’t like putting news on the blackboard or sitting around in a circle to tell 
what we've done, but I do like to read and write and I like Miss 

I don’t like it when we play ball and get to “fussing.” 

I don’t like it when two of us have some work to do and one won't help. 





For the most part the foregoing verbatim statements, made in informal 
situations, represent negative attitudes toward the school. Even when due 
allowance is made for childish whim, they reflect a pupil sentiment which 
no school could afford to ignore. Any marked inconsistency between chil- 
dren’s out-of-school comment or behavior and their statements or conduct 
in school is an indication that democracy has not been effectively estab- 
lished. For example, when children look forward with happy anticipation 
to the closing of school, even because of a community epidemic, they 
thereby rate the school low in democratic living no matter how favorable 
their comments to teachers may be. On the other hand, the more demo- 
cratic the atmosphere and the more fully teachers succeed in gaining the 
confidence and goodwill of their pupils, the more frank and honest will 
be the children’s appraisals of the school and its program. 


Evaluation Growing Out of a Classroom Problem 


A group of second-grade children had been working with clay. They 
had been sitting on the floor on paper or oilcloth mats to do this work 
but, when the mats were picked up, many little spots of clay were found 
on the floor. The teacher told them that they could not keep on working 
with clay unless they were big enough to be careful with it, so that the 
janitor would not have to do a great deal of extra work. The children had 
enjoyed the clay work so much that they were quite concerned about how 
to keep it off the floor. Discussion brought out that the children’s moving 
about the room was partly responsible for the spots on the floor. Also, that 
sitting on the floor caused their legs to become cramped and that this was 
one reason why they moved about so much. On the basis of their dis- 
cussion the class decided to work on oil mats placed on the individual 
desks instead of on the floor. It was further decided that each child 
would have his individual water container, rather than for four or five to 
use the same one as they had been doing. Finally, each child was to be 
responsible for cleaning up any clay which he dropped on the floor. 

This classroom experience illustrates an informal evaluation of a class- 
room situation by the children and teacher concerned. It is thru such 
motivated experiences that children learn to appraise and, on the basis of 
such appraisal, to plan for more effective democratic living. 
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Children’s Evaluations of One Another 


Dicky, a second-grade child, monopolized the discussion for several 
days. At length, however, his classmates refused to listen to him because, 
as one of them put it, “Dicky doesn’t have anything to say that is worth 
listening to.” Several weeks were required for Dicky to learn his lesson. 
Then one morning he began to tell the class about a trip to the city of 
Washington. This time his classmates listened and asked him many ques- 
tions. On this occasion the children told Dicky that his remarks were 
interesting. This satisfying experience further helped him to realize that 
if one wishes an audience he must have something worthwhile to say. 

When Mary was questioned about a report that she had crossed the 
street on the wrong light, she said that John, the patrol boy on duty at the 
time, had pushed her into the street. John admitted that this was so; 
whereupon the patrol boys met as a court, discussed John’s case and— 
when he agreed to apologize to Mary and avoid such conduct in the 
future—decided to let him continue his patrol work on probation. In the 
course of their discussion the boys let John know their opinion of what 
he had done, with such candid statements as: “John isn’t much of a gentle- 
man to push a girl.” “Anyone that pushes little children should not be a 
patrol boy.” “If he does anything else mean he should lose his patrol belt.” 

Such informal experiences as those just related provide children with 
many opportunities to make judgments and appraise the merits of a given 
situation. As children experience more lifelike situations, they gradually 
acquire ability to act on the basis of carefully weighed judgments rather 
than on the basis of whims or prejudices. 


Children’s Questions 


Children’s questions are valuable clues to their evaluation of themselves 
with reference to their world. They have many questions to ask if their 
elders have not killed every vestige of curiosity. Where do ants go in win- 
ter? Is a lizard poisonous? What makes the wind blow? Where do black- 
boards come from? What is in the rainbow? These and hundreds of other 
questions indicate the interests, backgrounds, and individual needs of the 
children. Too seldom do teachers take note of the number of questions 
children ask or record the things about which they inquire. 


The Use of Individual Folders 


The accumulation and preservation of pertinent materials with ref- 
erence to each child is a valuable aid in evaluating the pupils’ progress 
as well as in discovering and using their own evaluations. In such a folder 
may be preserved original stories, art work, clippings or pictures which 
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have appealed to the child, notes on observations, records of significant 
questions and statements, and so on, Even a cursory examination of such 
a folder will indicate whether or not certain changes in behavior have 
occurred and will suggest needed changes in the materials and methods 
of instruction. 


Attitude Tests 


Interest or lack of interest in the various subjectmatter fields is another 
important aspect of the child’s evaluation of his school. Here such instru- 
ments as questionnaires and attitude tests are valuable aids in collecting 
information with respect to children’s reactions toward the curriculum. 
Only when teachers know the attitudes of their pupils toward the various 
subjectmatter areas of the elementary curriculum can effective steps be 
taken to improve the situation. 


Some Implications for Teaching 


The discussion here does not purport to exhaust the possibilities of 
child participation in evaluation but rather to suggest a few of the illustra- 
tive opportunities. Obviously, evaluation is not done for its own sake. 
When the evidence has been collected with respect to children’s appraisal 
of their school experiences the teacher is then confronted with the respon- 
sibility of reexamining and, if need be, of modifying those experiences. 
Evaluation always should serve as the basis for an enriched and more 
vital program of education. 

Since the elementary school exists for the education of the child, is it 
not high time that he be given a significant role in evaluating its program? 


How large this role will be-is dependent not so much on the specific tech- 


nics employed as on the imagination and alertness of teachers and upon 
their ability to win the confidence and respect of their pupils. 
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SELF-EVALUATION PROMOTES DEMOCRATIC LIVING 


Grace Raw ines, Principal 
and 


Heten Hermon, Supervisor of Intermediate Grades 
Public School No. 29, Baltimore, Maryland 


tion with the pupils and their parents, planned and developed a 

threefold program in cooperative living. The character of this 
program naturally was influenced by the type of school in which it was 
initiated and by the kind of community in which we operate. 

Public School No. 29 is attended by a heterogeneous group of children 
with intelligence quotients ranging from 68 to 166 and chronological ages 
from five to fifteen years. The children are largely from Jewish homes 
and their parents typically are storekeepers, clerks, tailors, pharmacists, 
machinists, or unskilled laborers. Until recently, most of the members of 
this community were well known to one another. When the present war 
began, however, the community experienced an influx of strangers with 
different traditions and experiences. The arrival in this school of children 
from other parts of the country and world resulted in various unhappy 
situations. Frequently the newcomers, imbued with feelings of insecurity, 
were shy and ill at ease in their contacts with the children already in the 
school. Often the “regulars” resented it when the newcomers failed to 
conform to their ways. The faculty soon realized that here was a grave 
problem, that the children must learn to be more tolerant, to respect the 
rights and opinions of others, to cooperate with one another for the better- 
ment of themselves and the group, and to live happily together. 

How was such a program to be carried out? The faculty believed that, 
if we were to succeed, we must somehow enlist the help of pupils and 
parents in the planning and attainment of the common goals of democratic 
living. We foresaw that the successful development of desirable habits and 
attitudes on the part of the children could not be fully effected without 
the cooperation of the parents. And as for the children, it was most im- 
portant to have their confidence, respect, and enthusiasm; our results 
would be in proportion to their interest and desire to cooperate. Accord- 
ingly, the best efforts of the parents, pupils, and faculty were enlisted in 
the project. 


D URING THE PAST SCHOOL YEAR the faculty of our school, in coopera- 


Basic Principles 
Three fundamental beliefs were adopted as guideposts in the planning 


and developing of home and school activities to further democratic living. 
These were: 
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1. In a democracy consideration of the individual is important. Each individual 
has many potentialities. He should be given an opportunity to develop himself to 
his highest capacity. Altho the individual must learn the importance of disciplining 
himself, to the extent of furthering the welfare of others as well as of himself, what 
he does as an individual is highly significant. 


2. In @ democracy cooperation in human relationships is vital. Individuals must 
learn to live and work in groups, to cooperate, and to respect the opinions and rights 
of others. The personal potentialities of the individual can be realized only in rela 
tion to other individuals. Therefore, both the school and the home, as institutions 
that help to educate the child, should seek to develop in him the attitudes of co 
operation, responsibility, and mutual helpfulness. 


3. In a democracy constructive thinking is essential to the solution of problems. 
Individuals living in a democracy need to study and discuss problems, and to arrive 
at conclusions together. In a democracy, therefore, it is important that the individual 
be provided with many opportunities for guidance and practice in reflective think 
ing in order that he may develop power in solving the problems that concern him 
and the group. 


A Survey of Pupils’ Activities 


Early in the planning and development of the program, a survey was 
made of the pupils’ interests and activities. Two questionnaires were used: 
one that was filled out by the child’s teacher; the other, by the pupil him- 
self. The teacher reported his observations relative to each pupil’s ability, 
achievement, social adjustment, environment, and interests. Each pupil, 
on his own report, noted his age, favorite activity, favorite subjects, the 
materials with which he enjoyed working, his favorite games, and the 
groups to which he belonged. The results were tabulated and analyzed 
to determine the character of the children’s present interests, abilities, and 
environment and in order to discover the kinds of interests and activities 
which apparently were most urgently needed. On the basis of this inquiry 
questions like the following were discussed by the faculty: 


1. What are the prevailing interests of our superior, average, and low ability 
pupils? 

2. Are we at present meeting their needs? 

3. How may we better provide for their needs? 

4. How have other schools met the corresponding needs of individuals and 


groups? 


A bibliography of selected books and periodicals, prepared by the 
principal but supplemented by the work of a teacher committee, was made 
available to the faculty. The reading and discussion that followed, the 
visits made by the principal and several teachers to other classrooms and 
playgrounds, and the faculty conferences which were held, served as 
valuable supplements to the questionnaire study with which the project 


began. 
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Three Types of Guide Sheets 


The next stage in the development of our program was the prepara- 
tion of a guide sheet for pupils, a checklist of activities which, if being 
performed, are evidence of growth in good citizenship. The original draft 
of the pupils’ guide sheet was prepared by a committee of teachers but it 
was revised and extended on the basis of pupils’ comments and sugges- 
tions, after thoro discussion both in the student council and in the various 
classrooms. It was understood that pupils would discuss the guide sheet 
with their parents and teachers and that, at least once a week, they would 
check their progress with respect to each item on it. Illustrative items from 
the pupil guide sheet follow: 

Responsibility 

Do I keep myself clean? 

Do I wear suitable clothes to school? 

Do I take care of my belongings? 

Do I finish things that I start? 

Do I do my homework regularly and neatly? 
Do I hang up my clothes? 

Do I leave my room in order? 


Do I go to bed promptly and cheerfully? 
Do I help with the work at home? 


There were other similar items on the assumption of responsibility 
and, of course, other groups of items pertaining to other aspects of citi- 
zenship. ; 

After helping the pupils with the development of their guide sheet, the 
teachers, as an outgrowth of discussion in a faculty meeting, decided to 
develop one of their own. The following selected items will illustrate the 
nature of their checklist, which was evolved and used to evaluate the 
activities of school and classroom: 

Experiences in Social Living 

Are we providing opportunities for the child to: 

Care for his personal appearance? 

Wash his hands at the proper times? 
Protect himself from infections? 

Respect the rights of others? 

Help make and keep the community clean? 


Participate in some appropriate school activity such as the orchestra, glee club, 
or other extracurriculum group? 
Work Experiences 
Are we offering the child opportunities to: 
Do his best in his regular subjects? 
Use proper materials for his various activities? 
Solve problems? 
Engage in creative and constructive activities? 
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Next, the parents became interested in the guide sheets of the pupils 
and teachers and saw the possibilities of a similar project for themselves. 
One thing which stimulated their interest was a meeting of the parent- 
teacher association at which the assistant superintendent of schools dis- 
cussed “Education for Responsibility.” At the conclusion of the talk, the 
group decided to enter more actively into the program we had launched 
and a committee of interested parents and teachers was appointed. In a 
short time, they had developed the guide sheet for parents which, with 
. appropriate revision, was adopted and widely used. Some of the items 
were similar to, or identical with, items on the teachers’ guide sheet. 
Others, of course, were different. A few selected items are given below: 

Experiences in Social Living 

Am I helping my child to: 

Care for his personal appearance? 

Protect himself from infection? 

Respect the rights of other members of the family? 
Make his friends welcome? 

Take part in but not monopolize the conversation? 


Practice courtesy at home? 
Realize that he is appreciated and loved? 


Later meetings of the parent-teacher association indicated practical 
ways for pareats to cooperate in making the pupil guide sheets more effec- 
tive. At one meeting, for example, there was a demonstration lesson by 
first-grade pupils, a culminating activity based on their study of the home. 
Thru this demonstration, parents learned more about the attitudes and 
habits which the school was trying to develop and thereafter were better 
prepared to help pupils with their self-evaluations on the pupil guide 
sheets. A number of parents were sufficiently interested and resourceful to 
plan definite home experiences which their children especially needed. 


Evaluation 


The guide sheets proved of practical help in cultivating the citizenship 
qualities we were seeking to establish. Pupils found them a definite aid in 
determining what habits and attitudes they needed to develop; also, in 
noting their progress toward, or achievement of, some of the goals we 
had set. Parents, teachers, and the principal found them a means of unify- 
ing the objectives, activities, and experiences of home and school. 

In addition to the individual guide sheets kept by the pupils, repre- 
sentatives of the pupil council, with the assistance of the teachers, prepared 
summary checklists to indicate group progress and group needs. All these 
records indicated commendable growth with respect to habits of coopera- 
tion, willingness to participate and to assume responsibility, respect for 
others, the attitude of tolerance, and similar characteristics. 
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Anecdotal records, which were also kept on a number of children who 
had been problem cases, confirmed our observations and the evidence 
shown on the guide sheets themselves. It became common procedure in 
the community not only for parents to discuss the guide sheets with their 
children but also to compare notes with neighbors and acquaintances 
with respect to the relative progress of their children in given areas. Yet, 
in such comparisons, the technic seemed to engender not competition, but 
cooperation. 


The following excerpts are typical of the comments written by the 
pupils themselves: 
I go cheerfully on errands for my mother and enjoy, even more, the time I 
have for play. 
LAWRENCE 


I plan my work more carefully and my days are going better. Some of my class- 
mates and my homeroom teacher have shown me how to make a schedule of what 
I need to do. Now I can get, in my regular week day, my school lessons, my violin 
and Hebrew lessons, and even have time for play. 

ALVIN 


I never bothered about by looks after school, but now I do; and because I was 
neat and clean, I got a job in a store after school. 
HARRY 


Mother checks my guide list after I check it; then we compare our judgment. 
We have lots of fun, and now I like to go to mother with my problems. 
MILDRED 


Saul seemed a funny kind of person to me when he came to our school but 
now I like him. He knows lots of interesting things and can play baseball better 
than a lot of us. When you get to know Saul, you learn that he is a regular fellow. 

HARVEY 


Practice in democratic living in the school and at home, with con- 
tinuous self-evaluation, has done much in our community to remove class, 
group, and individual antagonisms and to cultivate, on the part of both 
children and adults, the attitudes, habits, and skills that are essential to 
democracy. Pupils, teachers, and parents have had the helpful experience 
of making group decisions. They have learned to see more clearly than 
ever before that the best interests of the group and of the individual often 
are synonymous. Many of the newcomers to our district have developed 
a sense of security from belonging to school and neighborhood groups. 
For the most part, both the children and adults have developed greater 
respect for the feelings, opinions, beliefs, and desires of other people. 
Altho we are neither satisfied with, nor complacent about, the results 
already achieved, we do believe that a significant first step has been taken 
in the kind of pupil-teacher-parent cooperation which is needed in citizen- 
ship education. 











has often seemed that too much emphasis is placed on principles and 
methods, and too little on the evaluation of outcomes, Patriotic arguments 
and impassioned pleas have served to rededicate our schools to democratic 
ways of living, but little has been done to determine the effectiveness of 
the practices we are using to accomplish this purpose. 


In considering any program of evaluation our thoughts naturally turn, 
first of all, to the traditional method of testing by means of written exami- 
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DUCATING FOR DEMocRACY has often appeared to be a nebulous sort 


of undertaking that leaves the educator uncertain as to when, and 
if, he has arrived, To those actively engaged in public education it | 


The Inadequacy of Traditional Examinations 


nations, either of the essay or check-answer type. It seems quite apparent, | 
however, from the facts inherent in the situation that the teaching of | 


democracy cannot be evaluated on a basis of mere factual examinations 
or standard tests, regardless of how carefully they have been constructed. 
Since such tests call only for pencil and paper responses to factual ques- 
tions, they are invalid for testing many of the qualities of democratic 
behavior. 

If the traditional types of tests are inadequate to measure our teaching 
of the ways of democracy, by what means may we hope to evaluate such 
outcomes? It seems that there are at least four valid methods which may 
be used in the attempt to evaluate these outcomes. 


General observation of the behavior of the child is sufficient to reveal 
the specific development, or lack of development, of many attributes that 
pertain to democratic living. Hence, any teacher who considers this an 
important part of the job of teaching, and who gives the matter the 
thought it deserves, can do a moderately good job of evaluating the out- 
comes of citizenship education merely thru the use of this subjective 
method. 


Observation 
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EvaLuATIVE PROCEDURES 


Diary of Observed Behavior 


The observer-diary method consists of observing the activity of the 
pupil and recording significant behavior data. The diary may be a con- 
tinuous one, kept day by day, or it may be made up of occasional selected 
samples of a child’s behavior. In either case the data must be checked 
against desired outcomes to see what progress the child is making toward 
the desired goal. The following excerpt from an observer-diary will illus- 
trate this technic: 


JAMES BARTLETT: February 13—Contributed to class discussion on means 
of obtaining better order of class when passing from classroom to classroom. 

February 16—Was elected by the class to serve as “marshal” and supervise the 
hall conduct of the group when passing in halls. 

February 20—Thanked class for their cooperation in improving conduct while 
passing in halls. 

February 27—Made a report to the class on the number of cases and types of 
misbehavior of pupils while passing in halls. Praised class for their improvement 
and said he hoped to make even a better report the next week. 


Checking against a Set of Specific Objectives 


A third method of evaluating outcomes is to check the progress of each 
individual against a set of preconceived objectives. Such a checklist for 
furthering the democratic way of life might appear as follows: 


I. Improvement in ability to obtain information relative to the solution of a 
problem, independently and from various sources. 

a. Improvement in ability to use the table of contents, index, and biblio- 
graphy for the purpose of locating facts relative to the solution of a 
problem. 

b. Improvement in ability to use library reference methods in locating facts 
relative to the solution of a problem. Increased knowledge and use of 
the card catalog for locating subjects and books; reference sets; and 
the dictionary. 

c. Improvement in ability to read rapidly and to comprehend the mean- 
ing of material read. 

d. Improvement in ability to investigate and obtain firsthand information 
thru observations. 

e. Improvement in ability to obtain information thru interviews—improve- 
ment in tact and good manners; increased social ease; increased ability 
to question intelligently. 


II. Improvement in ability to make intelligent choice of materials, to weigh 
evidence, and to interpret information. 

a. In the case of reading material, due consideration for such items as 

copyright date, purpose of author, prejudice of author, and clearness in 

expression of ideas. 
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b. In the case of observation, the improvement of technics on the one 
hand, and allowance for errors due to insufficient data or inability to 
observe accurately on the other. 


c. In the case of interviews, improvement in ability to weigh informa 
tion obtained in the light of the prejudices and possible inaccuracies 
of the persons interviewed. 


d. Improvement in ability to connect ideas and draw conclusions. 


III. Improvement in ability to create in both concrete and abstract form. 
a. Improvement in ability to do original thinking. 
b. Improvement in ability to do creative writing. 
c. Improvement in dramatic ability and in the ability to express oneself 
orally. 
d. Improvement in ability to express oneself in bodily activity such as 
athletic and rhythmic games. 


o 


. Improvement in ability to express oneself musically. 


f. Improvement in ability to express oneself thru the media used in draw 
ing, painting, modeling, and constructing. 


IV. Increased development of desirable interests. 

a. Increased and widened interest in reading and study. 

b. Increased interests as evidenced by such things as collections, hobbies, 
questions, conversations, materials brought in, clippings, and scrap 
books. 

c. Increased interest in excursions, travel, and observation. 

d. Increased interest in activities of the social groups of which the in 
dividual is a part. 

V. Increased development of desirable personal and social attitudes resulting 
in proper life adjustments. 

a. Increased participation in group activities. 

b. Improvement in tactfulness, courtesy, sincerity, and consideration for 
others. 

c. Improvement in sharing experiences, books, and materials. 


d. Increased initiative and ability to assume responsibility. 


Promising New Types of Objective Tests 


In the three plans thus far presented results are open to the criticism 
of being unreliable since obviously they depend to some extent upon the 
subjective judgment of the observer. It seems far preferable, however, to 
measure results even by these somewhat unreliable methods than to depend 
on subjectmatter tests which can give an accurate measurement of what 
the pupils know but not of what they are going to think and do about 
living together successfully in a democratic society. In other words, there 
is hope of improving reliability; but if a test is invalid for one’s purpose, 
the intelligent thing to do is to discard it and start anew. 
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A plan of evaluating the broader outcomes of education, which still is 
in its infancy, promises to be both valid and reliable when it is fully de- 
veloped. The plan calls for the construction and use of objective tests 
which disregard old subjectmatter lines and measure the functional be- 
havior of pupils. Wrightstone, referring to such tests, summarizes the 
situation as follows: 


New needs growing from new practices in progressive elementary and second- 
ary schools have created demands for new tests. These new tests, designed to meas- 
ure new values and objectives, show some major tendencies. These trends may be 
characterized thus: First, they are built upon a functional analysis of pupil activities 
and the curriculum. This means that they are constructed in terms of behavior 
units and changes in children and not, as in older tests, from samples of the con- 
tent in various courses of study or from subject matter in textbooks, Second, the 
new tests disregard and cut across the conventional subject matter lines so as to in- 
clude in one test of the measurement of functional pupil behavior such materials 
as are usually found in the traditional subjects of reading, arithmetic, English, so- 
cial studies, and natural sciences.! 


The Need for More Than One Procedure 


In conclusion, it should be emphasized that attempts to evaluate the 
outcomes of teaching for democracy are just beginning to receive the atten- 
tion they deserve. Altho developments thus far leave much to be desired, 
they seem to point at least in the right direction. In pioneering a new field 
one must dare to be crude, knowing that such attempts will be criticized, 
but knowing also that out of such criticism will come refinements and 
improvements. Promising as the newer developments in testing appear 
to be, they undoubtedly will need the support of the types of evaluation 
previously mentioned. Only by the use of combined procedures can one 
insure a well-balanced and adequate program for measuring success in 
democratic living. 


1 Wrightstone, J. W. ‘“‘New Tests for New Needs.” Educational Method 15: 407-11; May 
1936, 
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Our country: 
To be cherished in all our hearts, 
To be defended by all our hands. 
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they possess potentialities for the future but they also have habits 

and attitudes which function in the present. If, as has been fre- 
quently asserted, the American schools are the foundation of our democ- 
racy, what our children want, become indifferent to, or hate is exceedingly 
important to the American way of life. 

Some schools are doing outstanding jobs in the training of young citi- 
zens; some are not so successful; many seem quite unaware of the possi- 
bilities. Some schools are more successful in some phases of this training 
than in other phases; many do not know just how they would be rated on 
a scale of accomplishment. 

An attempt is made here to set up and describe three levels of achieve- 
ment and four areas have been chosen in which these levels of achieve- 
ment are applied. The levels in each area have been developed by a series 
of questions. These questions honestly answered, without seeking justifi- 
cation for a different viewpoint thru rationalization, should help a prin- 
cipal rate his school as to the quality of its citizenship program for training 
in democratic living. 


Be AND GIRLS are citizens now as well as tomorrow. Not only do 































Levels of Achievement 
Level of Complacency 


A school that teaches citizenship academically—wherein the book is the 
law, where precepts and not direct experiences are preeminent, where the 
teacher does all the planning and evaluating—is a school that has not pro- 
gressed beyond the level of complacency in effective citizenship teaching. 
Such a school either is satisfied with things as they are or has failed to 
overcome inertia to make them different. It believes its present situation 
must be satisfactory because no one has complained about it very much. 
It feels that the academic and traditional path is a safe one, because it thinks 
it knows the outcomes from that way of travel but can only speculate as to 
what the outcomes might be if changes were made. 

Some who may read this will be quick to say, “There are no such 
schools. Even the most traditional school is not so conservative in its citi- 
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zenship teaching as to believe that children can learn to be good citizens 
by reading about and reciting about the qualities and practices of citizen- 
ship.” The writer could lead readers to too many such schools—and they 
are not all in New England! 

Schools at the level of complacency are satisfied with the status quo. 
Maybe, at some time, changes were made, but little has happened since. 
There is nothing growing and vital about them. They are for their pupils 
just a place of existence within the confines of four walls where windows 
are too high to look out at all the real world around them. Their teachers 
may be afraid the children will bring the world in with them and ask 
questions about living that will disrupt the orderly routine of work with 
books and disturb academic composure. The heavy hand of tradition 
guides their ways. 


Level of Adaptation 


The level of adaptation is a broad level extending from mere imitation 
to a sincere attempt to adapt the successful citizenship practices of other 
schools to one’s own. It fails to reach the highest level—the level of pro- 
ductive action—because of its unwillingness to experiment, its fear of being 
the first to try something new, and its tendency often to superimpose a 
kind of pseudo-democratic practice upon what may be an essentially 
authoritarian organization. 

There is no harm in any school taking advantage of the best practices 
of other schools providing there is real adaptation, not just uncritical imi- 
tation. Yearbooks like this are published for that very purpose—the dis- 
semination of successful ideas for the improvement of schools in general. 
On the other hand, willingness to be the follower always, the imitator who 
copies and never the one who creates, means that the possibilities for im- 
provement in citizenship training will be too slow. Any valid citizenship 
program must follow not only the patterns that are appropriate in training 
good citizens no matter where they live, but must use, also, the specific 
procedures peculiarly adapted to that school and the learning situations 
that exist or may be discovered in the one particular community of which 
that school is part. 

Altho there are fundamental elements in citizenship training for all 
schools in our democracy, a successful program in each school is con- 
ditioned by the particular democratic attitudes and practices of its teachers 
and administrators, the nature of the specific learning opportunities that 
have been and are being given to the pupils, and how well parents and 
other adults in the community have been educated in understanding that 
schools have greater tasks than teaching subjectmatter fields alone. 

Any school that has reached the level of adaptation is on the right road 
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for it does not venerate established usage if something else is better. It is 
making progress. But it will achieve a higher goal if and when its pupils 
begin to function on the next level—the level of productive action. 


Level of Productive Action 


The school on the level of productive action has escaped the dead hand 
of the past. It does not discard what is good in the old but it is willing 
to experiment, to create, to lead. Its pupils are thought of as dynamic per- 
sonalities; its teachers are adventuresome guides, It knows the high edu- 
cational goals it seeks and moves steadily toward them. School days are 
full of vital experiences. As one child in such a school said, “It isn’t like 
going to school at all for it is like going on a new adventure every day.” 


Acquisition of Knowledge 
Acquisition of Knowledge: Level of Complacency. 


1. Is knowledge of what constitutes social-civic competency, and 
growth in it, left largely to instruction in the social studies period? 


The question implies that one cannot expect to reach the goals of social- 
civic competency thru instruction only in the social studies period. If goals 
are sought such as freedom that considers others, respect for the individual, 
and cooperation, the consideration of these goals and practice in attaining 
them must permeate all the work and life of the school. It is true that his- 
tory furnishes abundant illustration, but it does not furnish practice for, 
nor evaluation by, the individual pupil. 


2. Are creditable standards of work attained to please the teacher 
rather than to satisfy the needs and ambitions of pupils? 

Until a pupil can see for himself the value of certain standards, and 
until he has accepted them as the only standards with which he is satisfied 
for himself, they will not be woven into his habit patterns. We cannot 
justify requirements on the basis that he will need them for the future. 
He must need them for the present and see for himself his need of them 
for the future. Good teachers using the right materials and seeking proper 
goals do not find it difficult to have pupils accept creditable standards for 
themselves. Attaining such standards to please the teacher or to escape 
punishment is working on a very low level of motivation. 


3. Are the applications in citizenship teaching made, for the most - 
part, thru precept rather than thru participation in activities in prac- 
tical situations? 
The Golden Rule is an excellent precept. To say that we should apply 
it in our consideration for the rights of others is praiseworthy. To go no 
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further probably would mean that we would fail to establish the precept. 
There are abundant opportunities in the classroom, on the playground, 
and in public places for the practice of consideration of the rights of others. 
Pupils can be induced to list such opportunities, to make checklists by 
which to check themselves, and to evolve other ways that will help to keep 
them constantly aware of their opportunities for practice and aware of 
their behavior in the face of these opportunities. Surely, consideration of 
citizenship qualities calls for discussion. There must be ample chance for 
discussion, but the pupils also need practice and evaluation. 


4. Are all students expected to learn the same facts? 

Learning facts, other than citizenship facts, may appear to have little 
to do with living democratically. However, expecting all children to learn 
the same facts tends to indicate that little or no attention is given to indi- 
vidual differences. We cannot train good citizens if all children are treated 
alike. By implication, the school that sets the same academic standards for 
all children tends to deal with children as a group and not as individuals 
in other areas, also. Are you willing to have wide differences in curriculum 
and materials within the same class? 


5. Do you make the assumption that children will become good 
citizens because they are acquainted with certain facts? 

It is one thing to give instruction, and something entirely different to 
have that instruction result in learning. An affirmative answer to our ques- 
tion would seem to identify democratic citizenship with knowledge about 
the flag, memorized words and phrases about American history, rules of 
conduct in public places, unquestioning obedience to authority rather than 
concern with cooperative living, and the planning and carrying out of suc- 
cessful social action. 


6. Are children discouraged from making contributions from their 
own experiences? 

We make here a distinction between the casual conversation of teacher 
and pupil or the very occasional experience contribution of a child, and 
the planned encouragement of children to bring in all experiences, vicari- 
ous and direct, which are relevant to the topic or situation under discus- 
sion. In the latter case, they are helped to judge the pertinency and worth- 
whileness of their contributions. The traditional teacher is often unwilling 
to take the time that is necessary for this kind of training. 

7. Is the gifted child expected to do the same thing as the other 
children, only better? 


The gifted child is the “forgotten” child in the average school. In such 
a situation, he needs little teaching for he teaches himself. Yet, he needs to 
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be challenged and stimulated lest he form the habit of being satisfied with 
mediocre achievement, as measured in terms of his ability. He must be- 
come a concern of teachers and be included in their planning if his abili- 
ties are to function in a way that is productive not only for himself but 
also for the class group. 

A “yes” answer to these seven questions definitely establishes a school 
as still on the level of complacency as far as the acquisition of knowledge 
by the children is concerned. 


Acquisition of Knowledge: Level of Adaptation. 


1. Are improvements made in the course of study by imitating suc- 
cessful courses in other schools? 


A successful course in another school may be superior to your own. 
To adopt it in toto indicates uncritical evaluation of it unless all the con- 
ditions obtaining in the other community are almost exactly duplicated in 
your own, which would be unusual. Notwithstanding certain advice to 
the contrary given by some curriculum makers, it is not necessary to start 
from “scratch” in making a new course of study. One should be able to 
find many elements in other successful courses that are usable in one’s own 
school. It is the taking of these, uncritically, by the “scissors-and-paste-pot” 
method, that places such borrowing on the level of mere adaptation. Syn- 
thesis and reorganization, combined with reflective thinking on one’s own 
situation, tend to lift it above that level. 


2. Tho more sources than a single textbook are used, is there a tend- 
ency to recite the things learned from these other sources? 


To expand from the use of a single text to many books and references 
is a step in the right direction. That pupils use them beyond a level of imi- 
tation is another matter. Many “floor talks” may give training in self- 
expression and poise before an audience, but mere repetition of what one 
reference says is still reciting in answer to a topic instead of a question. 
Organizing the material from several books is quite a different proposi- 
tion and belongs distinctly on a higher level. 


3. Do you teach by the unit procedure or some other procedure with- 
out knowing the reasons why? 


This refers to pattern teaching, the adoption of a procedure and fol- 
lowing it with little conception of why one should. A new procedure fol- 
lowed like a recipe usually fails to yield its values. It is often adopted for 
the sake of being “on the band wagon.” Different teachers often get widely 
varying results in carrying on certain procedures, because the one under- 
stands its philosophy and the other merely imitates the form. 
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4. Do you lack a real plan for selecting materials and arranging 
learning situations for teaching the elements of citizenship? 


Selecting materials from here, there, and everywhere because they look 
good or somebody said they were good; arranging learning situations like 
those found in books, magazines, and other courses of study; and no unity 
in the whole collection typifies lack of real planning. Perfectly good ma- 
terials and perfectly good learning situations may be wasted because they 
were not selected to supplement each other and to make a well-rounded 
course built to attain specific goals. It often may be a method of “teaching 


by driblets.” 


5. Do you collect citizenship activities from many sources and use 
them as your course in citizenship? 


This question is similar in its general intent to the question above. It 
does, however, emphasize the fact that some schools allow the carrying on 
of certain activities (e. g., some form of student government) to be the 
entire program in citizenship training. Values do result from such activi- 
ties, but isolated activities do not constitute a proper program for demo- 
cratic living and learning. 

An affirmative answer to these questions shows a school that is strug- 
gling to break the shackles of the level of complacency in the acquisition 
of knowledge. Progress has started but there is still a long way to go to 
really constructive action. 


Acquisition of Knowledge: Level of Productive Action 


1. Are your pupils developing abilities for the conduct of calm and 
intelligent discussion? 

Clear, thoughtful, worthwhile discussion cannot be developed as a 
language exercise. It must be developed thru real discussion about real 
things. Learning to live together at school, in the community, the nation, 
and the world offers many points for fruitful discussion. There are tech- 
nics to be learned and evaluations to be made. One learns to discuss by 
discussing and not by talking about it. “What do you think?” is a frequent 
question in a school working at the level of productive action. 


2. Do you believe so sincerely that democracy is best taught when 

best demonstrated that you can say you are yourself truly demo- 
cratic in feeling and disposition? 

It is a marvelous feat indeed for a teacher to change from an authorita- 

tive to a democratic viewpoint in dealing with children, but it is being 

done. Democratic citizenship requires certain qualities of mind and spirit, 
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qualities that can be taught effectively only by those who possess them 
and believe in them. Classroom scrutiny is not a one-sided affair—a 
teacher looking at pupils. There are many eyes always on the teacher. 
What he says about the ways of democracy is far less effective than what 
he actually does. 


3. Have you any evidence that learned citizenship qualities function 
as habits of action in your pupils? 


A question that might be asked more properly in the area of evaluation 
is inserted here to emphasize the close relationship that must exist between 
the acquisition of knowledge and its evaluation. The real measure of our 
teaching and of our pupils’ learning the behavior of good citizens is their 
performance in the stress and strain of everyday living, both in school and 
out. Such evaluation is difficult, if not impossible, by any paper-and-pencil 
test in school. It probably must be done by observation or thru self- 
evaluation by the pupil. Principals do report changed citizenship behavior 
in a whole neighborhood thru the excellent work in citizenship that is 
going on in the school. 


4. Is your instructional procedure of the type that allows and fosters 
pupil participation in the selection, planning, execution, and evalua- 
tion of learning act:vities? 

Any school that fails to carry on much cooperative pupil-teacher plan- 
ning in its instruction and in its school life fails to promote productive 
action by the pupils. Pupil participation is paramount if the highest educa- 
tional goals are to be reached. 


5- Has there been a careful teacher study in your school of all pos- 
sible avenues to effective citizenship education in your community? 


An affirmative answer to this question can be given by few schools, yet 
it is a most desirable study. It not only serves to link school and com- 
munity, but will provide the kind of concrete learning situations wanted 
to implement the book learning and discussion in school with citizenship 
opportunities outside the school. 


6. Do the teachers as individuals or as a group plan what they will 
do instead of being told by an administrator what they must do? 


Here we have suggested true democracy in school administration. No 
single teacher or classroom can practice democracy very much under an 
undemocratic principal. The principles of democracy must be in operation 
from top to bottom of a school system if that system hopes to develop in 
its pupils a real understanding of and a feeling for the ways of democracy. 
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7. Are the materials of instruction in social studies meeting real 
social needs of children? 


Even young children come into contact with social institutions and 
think about social questions on their level. They have social needs to be 
met as truly as do adults, tho different in degree and often in nature. Good 
schools search out and know these needs and any good social studies cur- 
riculum helps children to meet them. 

These seven questions by no means exhaust the possibilities for explora- 
tion of a school’s achievements on the level of productive action in the 
area of the acquisition of knowledge. On the other hand, a “yes” answer 
to them helps a school to know its status and to know that its pupils are 
acquiring knowledge that really functions. 


Living Democratically 
Living Democratically: Level of Complacency 


1. Is all building and classroom administration in the control of 
teachers and principal? 


No democracy in school administration exists when all plans and de- 
cisions are made by the teachers and principal. Children should have the 
opportunity of discussing and arriving at majority decisions on those 
things that affect them and which their maturity indicates they are able 
to handle. “Consent of the governed” is a democratic principle that needs 
to be practiced in a school as in the community and nation. Some schools 
have studied the setup within their buildings, to discover all the oppor- 
tunities that exist there for pupils to take on real responsibilities, and then 
have made it possible for pupils to assume those responsibilities. The pupil 
cooperation which is needed in school administration will come with such 
provisions for pupil participation. 


2. Are patriotic exercises in classroom and assembly a substitute for 
real action? 


Patriotic exercises are not only desirable; they are necessary. To stimu- 
late the right kind of patriotic emotions is laudable, for these emotions are 
powerful forces in the perpetuation of the traditions of our democracy. 
Their power, however, should be directed into action, for knowledge, 
feelings, and action are an inseparable triumvirate in making permanent 
the democratic way of life. Emotions alone will not suffice. 


3. Is the learning of assigned lessons the only actual job for which 
the pupils feel responsible? 


Children should never be told that learning lessons well is their princi- 
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pal job as citizens now. It is only one of their jobs. Not only should the 
school find all the possible opportunities for responsibility within itself, 
but it should also make pupils aware of their many responsibilities else- 
where, in home and community, and should help them to evaluate how 
well they are accepting and carrying out those responsibilities. 


4. Is student government regarded as a useful tool for securing con- 
formity to school rules and regulations established by teachers and 
administrators? 


Student government is a travesty of democratic action when its purpose 
is as dishonest as here suggested. Under these conditions there is no intent 
on the part of the school to give either democratic privileges or responsi- 
bilities. It is student government in name only. There are schools where 
the situation is either exactly like this or like it in such degree that teacher 
domination is in no way alleviated. 


5. Do you believe that the teacher must do all the planning in order 
for the class to achieve satisfactory goals for the year? 


Perhaps the implication here is that the goals are wholly academic, yet 
the goals of a good school are not all academic. Even the legitimate aca- 
demic goals are better reached by cooperative planning of pupils and 
teacher, for then the pupils have greater interest in attaining them. More 
properly one might inquire, “Is it possible to achieve satisfactory goals by 
teacher planning alone?” 


6. Is there a tendency to practice for citizenship in years to come 
rather than to be active citizens now? 


The viewpoint expressed here is that boys and girls are citizens when 
they are grown up and can vote, that any practice now is for the future. 
As a matter of fact they do not elect their school leaders just in order to 
know how to do it in the future. They should select them on the basis of 
the service they are to give at this time. Constant practice of good citizen- 
ship during all their school years is a better-than-average guarantee that 
pupils will continue it into their adult years. 

“Yes” answers here show a school that does not care to share its respon- 
sibilities nor cast off those things that keep it from being a democratic 
institution. In such a school the pupil still is “that part of the child which 
is willing to come to school.” 


Living Democratically: Level of Adaptation 


1. Are children allowed to make group decisions only on those 
things the teacher knows will make little difference in his planning? 


A school such as this is much like the home where the mother said, 
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“My daughter is allowed to make most decisions for herself but, of course, 
she doesn’t make any with which I wouldn’t agree”—a Hobson’s choice; 
no real decision at all! The teacher who lets the children make a few 
relatively unimportant decisions is starting democratic practice, but in this 
situation there is little opportunity for effective growth in responsibility. 
Altho there is some provision for pupil-directed activities, teacher control 
is still complete. To know when “to take hold” and when “to let go” does 
call for intelligent and understanding study by teachers. Growth in inde- 
pendence on the part of the pupils will depend on how well this distinc- 
tion is made by the adults in the child’s environment. 


2. Are citizenship activities ever chosen on the basis of display or 
publicity value? 


Here children in a school do actually engage in citizenship activities, 
but the activity has been chosen by school authorities so that it will be 
dramatic for community inspection rather than of the highest educational 
value for the children. No school ever admits that this has been done, but 
in some instances it has been the basic motive. Such an activity usually is 
not an outgrowth of satisfying the needs of children but has been sug- 
gested and imposed by either the teachers or the principal. 


3. Does the teacher appoint leaders and committees? 


Committees and leaders appointed by some pupil officer or committee 
are in a different category from those appointed by teachers. In our 
democracy we have appointive as well as elective officials. Teacher ap- 
pointment is more efficient in time and energy, and may result in better 
qualified appointees. It is not a democratic procedure, however, for the 
teacher appoints by virtue of his authority as a teacher and not as a repre- 
sentative of the student group. As contrasted with such appointments, it 
is better to have elections whenever possible and feasible, dependent upon 
the circumstances and the nature of the work to be done. 


4. Do you have a student council or other pupil organizations be- 
cause other schools do? 


Many a school has a student organization because it is the thing to do— 
just “keeping up with the Jones’s.” They adopt the shell but not the 
spirit, nor the real citizenship possibilities of a student council. Such an 
organization often proves to be a useless excrescence. 


5. Did you form a pupil organization first and then cast around to 
find things for it to do? é‘ 


An extension of the idea in question four. The best pupil organization 
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is one that has been formed for the purpose of achieving goals previously 
discussed and decided upon by the children. Once organized to promote 
and achieve these goals, it may well take on additional purposes, and quite 
likely will do so. 


6. Do you think it a good practice to pattern a student government 
plan after the form of the local community government? 


The democracy which children live must be a child-level democracy. 
A mayor and council, a police court, and other city and town departments 
usually do not serve well for imitation. These things are on an adult-level 
democracy. Their adaptation to a school organization does not give a true 
picture of the functions of community government nor do they properly 
meet the needs of the pupils. Learning to live together is a constantly 
expanding problem as areas for contact become more and more complex. 
It is better to make and develop with children constant comparisons be- 
tween the functions of their student government and the more intricate 
processes of community government than to set up an imitation that does 
not imitate or one that is overelaborate for the kinds of problems with 
which the pupils are concerned. 


7. Is there unquestioned acceptance by the other children of most 
suggestions made by the more aggressive members of the group? 


This would be trading the dictatorship and domination of adults for 
the same things in children. These aggressive children need as much guid- 
ance from the teacher as do the followers who acquiesce. The situation 
poses a problem for the teacher—one that should be handled in a demo- 
cratic discussion with the children which aims to point out the desirability 
of suggestions from everyone, followed by careful consideration of each 
suggestion. 

In all the foregoing situations one can identify the initial stages of 
democratic activity, but until there is genuine democratic action on the part 
of the pupils the school is still on the level of adaptation. 


Living Democratically: Level of Productive Action 


1. Do your pupils develop concern for the common welfare and 
then do something about it? 


Concern for the common welfare means a feeling of responsibility for 
the happiness of all the pupils, a friendliness toward all regardless of race, 
creed, or economic status. Individual worth is what counts. It is significant 
that three weeks after Pearl Harbor a Japanese boy was elected president 
of his eighth-grade class in a California city, and that more recently an- 
other Japanese-American became president of the student council of a 
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midwestern college. Concern for the common welfare is an important 
principle in a democratic society. 


2. Do pupils learn the meaning of, and regularly practice, the dele- 
gation of authority, the division of labor, and cooperative undertak- 
ing by groups? 


A democratically-run school gives opportunities for all these things. 
Authority to act is given to individuals or committees, all are active in the 
work to be done, and tasks for the common good become a cooperative 
enterprise rather than the job of a teacher or any other single individual. 
The most casual visitor to schoolrooms can easily observe whether plan- 
ning and responsibilities are shared or preempted. 


3. Have they formed any kind or kinds of citizenship organizations 
to accomplish certain purposes? Were the purposes thought thru 
before any kind of organization was attempted? 


Organizations activated to achieve certain aims are usually more suc- 
cessful than those formed for the sake of an organization. Purposes are 
more important than organizations except so far as organizations are built 
primarily to serve the purposes. 


4. Do your pupils apply the pronoun “we,” not “they,” to experi- 
ences in school? 

The we attitude signifies identification of the individual with the ex- 
periences of the group. The they attitude shows aloofness and disinterest- 
edness. We tend to be interested when we share in the selecting, planning, 
executing, and evaluating of the tasks undertaken. 


5. Are pupils gaining experience in committee work and becoming 
accustomed to serving as leaders and to following leaders? 


Growth in democratic abilities will not come from intermittent, infre- 
quent, or widely distributed opportunities but thru constant practice. 
Tremendous strides can be made in a single year, when teachers and 
principal are wholeheartedly committed to a program of democratic living. 


6. Are your student organizations allowed to make and carry out 
real decisions about significant concerns to children? 


Most children are intelligent enough to know the difference between 
trivial things teachers might allow them to do and really important activi- 
ties. Making some financial contribution to a charitable organization or 
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undertaking an important piece of work for that organization are quite 
different in degree. Direction of playground activities in the limited space 
of an inadequate school playground is not the same as undertaking a 
complete survey of the neighborhood to marshal arguments and evidence 
for the establishment of a city playground and then getting action on their 
proposals. A school monitor system and real responsibility for behavior 
in a school democracy may be as wide apart as the poles. 


7. Are student committees, conferences, elections, and reports looked 
upon as matters of major importance by the teachers? 


To the degree that these things are considered important by the teach- 
ers, to that degree will they be important to the children. By and large, 
youngsters live up to the reputations given them by adults. Expect little, 
and you will get little; expect much and give children opportunities to do 
much, and that is what you will get. 


8. Are large numbers of students given an opportunity to partict- 
pate in the government of the school community? 


One of the difficulties with pupil organizations in some schools is that 
of leadership concentrated in a few children. “To him that hath, shall be 
given” is as true here as in other areas of life. Wise guidance will help 
children spread the opportunities. Wise guidance, too, will reveal unknown 
possibilities in many children. Not all children can do all things equally 
well, of course, but there is at least a proper niche for each. 

Affirmative answers to these questions show a school that is getting 
results in one of the most important areas of citizenship training—produc- 
tive action for now and for all the tomorrows. 


Community Life 
Community Life: Level of Complacency 


1. Is citizenship teaching attempted without any active relation to 
children’s activities outside the school? 


Pupils are in school only a comparatively small part of their waking 
hours. The average summer camp has boys and girls under its direction 
as many hours as does the school in all the rest of the year. Children play 
on streets and river bank, go to clubs, attend movies, are members of 
Sunday Schools, read library books, and engage in dozens of other activi- 
ties in which the school has no part, and often no knowledge. The school 
that lives within itself alone is missing some of its widest educational 
opportunities. 
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2. Is school life isolated from the real life of the local community? 


Are all pupil enterprises limited to the confines of the school building? 
The education of boys and girls is not taking place in the school alone 
but in a community. The school needs help in extending their experiences 
if they are to have a broad, well-rounded educational program. 


3. Do you direct the attention of your pupils to book learning with 
little attention to the principles of the American way of life? 


Teaching from schoolbooks is easier than teaching from life. But, chil- 
dren cannot learn from books all they need to know and understand about 
goodwill, tolerance, service, cooperative living, duties and obligations, 
freedom of speech, and other democratic ideas and practices. Keen ob- 
servation of life about them in their own community—a microcosm of the 
world community—will teach them much which needs to be interpreted 
and discussed in the classroom. 


4. Do you believe that elementary-school children are too young to 
participate effectively in real problems of community life? 


Real problems in community life range from such a simple one as 
paper-strewn, littered streets to the complex one of possible bad govern- 
ment. Pupils of any age can participate in the solution of community 
problems—the kind of problem dependent upon the maturity level of the 
children. Is neighborliness a community problem? What about beauti:ica 
tion, health, consideration for others? What you want to believe will deter- 
mine your answer to this question. 

Answer “yes” to these four queries, and your school is still bound by 
the academic tradition which says “pupils go to school to learn from 


books.” The dead hand of the past still throttles the present. 


Community Life: Level of Adaptation 


1. Do community agencies use school children as workers without 
giving them a clear understanding of the part they play in the whole 
enterprise? 


Thru its publications and field workers, the Junior Red Cross tries to 
keep children well informed not only as to the needs that exist but also 
as to how the pupils’ money is used and what becomes of the things they 
make. The national leaders aim to let children know the part they play 
in the whole organization of the American Red Cross. Some local com- 
munity organizations do not do as well. They have children distribute 
circulars, or call upon them for various other services. They seem more 
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interested in what they can get from the children than in making them 
enthusiastic and understanding co-workers. 


2. Does your school participate in communitywide campaigns be- 
cause it 1s the thing to do rather than because the children under- 
stand the need and desirability of participation? 


Social pressures brought to bear upon school authorities often cause 
schools to participate in local campaigns. Other times the schools take part 
because it is the thing to do. In either case proper education of the pupils 
concerning the enterprise may be lacking. A single announcement, speech, 
movie, or a few posters do not constitute the education needed. A drive 
for a community chest fund may be utilized as an educational opportunity 
for teaching about the community’s responsibility toward those who need 
help. A study of the work of the agencies composing the community fund 
isa worthwhile educational experience. 


3. Are community activities imitated in the school without the 
children getting more meaningful experiences by guided direct 
contact out in the community itself? 


When pupil excursions are properly planned, conducted, and evaluated 
the pupils’ experiences are quite valuable. Unless an excursion does yield 
values impossible of realization in the classroom, it is not justifiable. To 
set up a farm, a post office, or any other community activity without direct 
experience also is to miss the full possibilities inherent in such activities. 
Sometimes the desirable excursions are not possible. If not, the teacher must 
realize that pupils will have greater difficulty in understanding the pur- 
poses and processes that are involved. 


4. Are excursions, or school journeys, undertaken more for the 
sake of the journeys than for the tie-up with ongoing learning 
experiences in the school? 


Here again, as heretofore on the level of adaptation, we have imitation 
of something for which other schools have been commended by the mod- 
ernists, without understanding of the fact that excursions are but one part 
of a wider educational experience. Some learning will result; but, quite 
likely, action which grows out of the learning will not. 

To say “yes” to these four questions indicates the presence of a con- 
siderable amount of pupil activity but not enough of the spontaneous 
action that should have woven them into a more lasting educational fabric. 
These schools have partially awakened and probably are ready for the next 
level of citizenship education. 
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Community Life: Level of Productive Action 


1. Are the children undertaking socially useful projects, activities 
that are obviously useful in the eyes of the community? 


Pupils initiate action—perhaps collections for the war effort, a safety 
patrol, a ragweed campaign, a campaign to discover and destroy cater- 
pillar nests, municipal regulations for the license and riding of bicycles, 
elimination of poison ivy from the vicinity of public playgrounds and 
swimming facilities. Such projects are often but one phase of a learning 
unit going on in the school, or an activity of some pupil organization. It is 
to be hoped that these activities have started because of pupils’ awareness 
of their responsibilities as members of the community rather than chosen 
by teachers or other adults as something for the children to do. 


2. Do they share effectively with adult citizens in some community 
undertaking? 

Sharing ought to mean “being in” on the original planning. Few com- 
munities have realized the advantage of inviting boys and girls to partici- 
pate as genuine co-workers in the planning of community projects such as, 
for example, clearing and beautifying vacant municipal land. School people 
will have to be active in community work themselves if they would edu- 
cate the public to the advantages of pupil participation. Perhaps coopera- 
tion could be brought about sometimes from the opposite direction. Boys 
and girls could initiate projects and then get citizens to work with them. 
Should Fire Prevention Week be a school or a combined school-community 
project? 


3. Do the pupils conduct community surveys and then get action 
on what they find? 


Typical of one such survey was that undertaken by a sixth-grade social 
studies class. In connection with a unit on safety they made a traffic study 
at an unprotected crossing three blocks from the school. They found more 
traffic at that crossing and more pupils using it than at one on the other 
side of the school where a policeman was stationed at stated times. A pupil 
committee presented the evidence to their city traffic commission and 
secured protection for the crossing. 


4. Have you found ways in which parents and other adults can 
participate effectively in school activities with teachers and pupils? 


Some schools use qualified parents for club leaders. One school system, 
thru a survey by a seventh grade, found out the hobbies, special interests, 
and travel experiences of every adult in their community. These citizens 
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were asked if they would be willing to contribute their talents and ex- 
periences when called upon. The schools in that community draw fre- 
quently and heavily upon this reservoir of leadership which previously lay 
almost untapped. 


5. Do you believe that schools should be so conducted that they 
exhibit many direct relations to the community of which they are 
a part? 


Children should realize how important they are, or could be, in their 
own communities. Developing civic responsibility is in direct ratio to the 
amount of cooperative relationship that exists between the school and the 
rest of the community. American public schools—where go most of the 
children of most of the people—have a latent opportunity for civic leader- 
ship which has scarcely been touched in most American communities. 

If you can honestly say “yes” five times in response to these questions, 
you have a school that is ready to reap a rich reward—a school whose 
pupils realize and exercise their civic responsibilities; one whose boys 
and girls are learning how to carry on and improve the American way of 
life. 


Evaluation of Results 
Evaluation of Results: Level of Complacency 


1. Are children tested on what they have learned about democracy 
rather than on their own ways of living democratically? 


The learning of a pupil must be measured and evaluated. Unless it is 
evaluated, we are either proceeding in the blind faith that what is learned 
is functioning, or we care not as long as pupils are able to answer test 
questions on factual information. 


2. Is there a tendency to say that you are “training for citizenship” 
without any attempt at real evaluation? 


One cannot truthfully say he is training for citizenship unless he is 
able to present evidence to support the statement. Test results on informa- 
tion learned in class and from books is not sufficient evidence. One may 
possess information without acting upon it. Does the pupil show those 
attitudes, possess those skills, and demonstrate those behaviors that indi- 
cate performance as a good citizen? 


3. Is all the evaluation done by means of teacher-made, paper-and- 
pencil tests, and by subjective teacher judgments? 


There must be much self-evaluation by the pupil. It is more important 
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that he understand his strengths and know what to do about his weak- 
nesses than it is that a grade for citizenship be put down on a report card, 
A subjective judgment of a teacher, not based on recorded evidence of 
some kind, is either ineffectual or unfair. 


4. Do your grades and reports show results only in civic informa- 
tion and not growth in civic competency? 


Civic competency cannot be expressed in terms of a letter or a figure 
on a report card. It may be expressed in written statements about civic 
attitudes and habits. Some school reports have printed on them phrases 
or statements to be checked as satisfactory or unsatisfactory. Other schools 
have tried written comments by the teacher on each individual child. Stil] 
others have found that the most satisfactory way to report on such char- 
acteristics is thru a personal interview between the teacher and the parent. 
Certainly to have a citizenship mark that represents only a report on infor- 
mation is unsatisfactory and misleading. 

In spite of the fact that few schools will give affirmative answers to 
these questions, many schools would have to do so if they carefully and 
rigorously interpreted the questions. The traditional school, so-called, can- 
not do otherwise, and there are many schools whose methods of measure- 
ment and evaluation still are wholly traditional. 


Evaluation of Results: Level of Adaptation 


1. Does the teacher evaluate the results of pupils’ activities and then 
give the pupils his evaluation for further discussion? 


Teacher evaluation and pupil discussion of that evaluation do have 
values. On the other hand, the greatest gains in understanding and growth 
will come from pupil evaluation plus pupil discussion under the expert 
guidance of the teacher. This gives him all the opportunity he needs to 
make suggestions as to evaluation that may have been missed or under- 
emphasized by the pupils. We want pupils to practice and learn self- 
analysis well enough to be able eventually to continue such evaluation 
under their own power. 


2. Do you seek ways of testing civic competency without knowing 
exactly what you want as outcomes? 


One cannot effectively test or evaluate behavior when one is uncertain 
as to exactly what is wanted. We tend to test civic information more than 
civic competency either because we are more clear and more sure in our 
minds as to the outcomes we want in information than in attitudes and 
behavior, or because we find it easier to state the outcomes. 
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3. On report cards, do you give a grade in “citizenship”? 


A “grade” in citizenship may be an honest attempt at evaluation. But, 
after all, we are not interested in rating citizenship as A, B, or C. Rather 
do we want to know how well a person possesses those attitudes, skills, 
and abilities which taken all together make the good citizen. 


4. Have you made checklists, anecdotal records, systematic observa- 
tions, and so on, and then not known how to use the results? 


To do these things may be just following patterns found in other 
schools. Effective use of them requires more knowledge than the mere 
technic of applying them. As has been pointed out before, following 
recipes or patterns may result in imitating the structure but not the sub- 
stance. Real evaluation is not something that can be entered into lightly 
or casually. It needs the most searching study and consideration of teachers. 
One of the outstanding weaknesses in American education is in the area 
of evaluation. In spite of a long-time emphasis on provision for individual 
differences, we have in our schools too much mass instruction. 

Answering these questions with a “yes” means a school that sees the 
better way but has not yet succeeded in functioning entirely on the highest 
level of excellence. In its attempt, it is passing thru the phase of imitation 
and adaptation. Still ahead is the better way. 


Evaluation of Results: Level of Productive Action 


1. Do the pupils initiate and analyze their own activities to find out 
what qualities are needed for effective cooperation? 


Effective cooperation is only one of the many elements in good citizen- 
ship. In succession, we might ask the same kind of question about those 
other elements. This question is meant to serve merely as an example of 
the inquiries that ought to be raised. It calls for action by pupils, not simply 
passive and docile acceptance of the dicta of books and teachers. 


2. Are pupils developing their own criteria for standards of achteve- 
ment as citizens? 


The development of valid criteria demands action, rigorous thinking, 
and practical application to test their hypotheses. Some help can be ob- 
tained from the criteria already developed and successfully used by others. 
To discuss ready-made criteria is educative to a certain degree, but to make 
your own is a far more fruitful procedure. Thru group discussion pupils 
should develop lists of definite things which they would expect to be done 
by good citizens of their own age, living at the present time, in their 
own school and community. 
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3. Are the pupils constantly brought face to face with the necessity 
for judging their own experiences? 


Experiences in citizenship are always going on, whether or not the 
school gives any attention to them. Improvement in citizenship will be 
promoted by critical analysis of, and judgment concerning, these com- 
mon experiences. Pupils must be brought face to face with their civic 
actions in order that the good may have self-commendation and the bad 
self-condemnation, so that conscious action may be taken toward worthier 
goals. 


4. Have you overt evidence that the pupils respect the rights and 
opinions of others, no matter what their origin or creed? 


As in the first question, we have raised a query about only one aspect 
of socio-civic behavior. Such queries should be made of many other 
aspects. Not content with subjective judgments, the good teacher always 
seeks observable evidence of good civic habits and attitudes. 


5. Have pupils observed, analyzed, and evaluated the benefits of 
democratic action in a specific experience of school or community 


life? 


Constructive thinking is essential. Application of democratic principles 
in concrete situations is essential if theory is to be transmuted into the 
pure metal of right democratic action. 

If these questions can be answered in the affirmative, your school has 
attained the level of productive action. It not only wants boys and girls 
to know things, it wants them to do things and to evaluate the things 
done. It is helping them in the doing and in the evaluating. Effective 
evaluation contributes to an increasing competency in civic living. 


Queries for Conscience 


What we have tried to do in this chapter has something in common 
with a trenchant phrase, “queries for conscience,” used by the Quakers. 
We haven’t tried to probe the conscience, but we hope the kinds of ques- 
tions asked will result in action. Unless they do, our questions have been 
unchallenging and ineffective. 

Some of our public elementary schools have made outstanding con- 
tributions in the field of citizenship training, but as a whole they have not 
yet realized their potentialities. A great task still lies ahead. Productive 
action is our need. 
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Aids in Planning Your Program 

In-Service Growth of School Personnel, 21st Yearbook, 352 pages, 
price $2. 

This yearbook points out the leadership responsibility of the principal in stimulat- 
ing teacher growth, but the essential emphasis is on the cooperative self-improvement 
efforts of the entire professional staff—administrators and supervisors, as well as 
instructors. 

Meeting Special Needs of the Individual Child, 19th Yearbook, 508 
pages, price $2. 

Contained in this yearbook are pertinent articles which describe methods and 
materials for giving to children of varying abilities, interests, and needs, educational 
opportunities that are equivalent rather than identical. 

Enriching the Curriculum for the Elementary-School Child, 18th Year- 
book, 512 pages, price $2. 

Here is a book on the curriculum which is practical rather than theoretical. It de. 


scribes concretely the experiences of more than fifty teachers, principals, and curricu 
lum specialists in enriching and vitalizing the elementary-school program. 


Aids in Special Fields 

Language Arts in the Elementary School, 20th Yearbook, 448 pages, 
price $2. 

No teacher or principal can fail to be greatly stimulated by this volume. Current 
trends in expressional and impressional language activities are ably presented by 
major specialists. This yearbook describes in detail what has actually been done in 
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Newer Practices in Reading in the Elementary School, 17th Yearbook, 
500 pages, price $2. 

More than fifty authors have contributed material to this yearbook, endeavoring 
to show effective practices in teaching children how to read. 


How to Know and How to Use Your Community, 1942, 80 pages, 
price 75¢. 

This special monograph will assist principals and their faculties to become better 
acquainted with the communities, in order to utilize their resources to improve the 
instructional program. 

Radio and the Classroom, 1941, 100 pages, price 75¢. 

Practical discussions by educators experienced in the field of education and of 
radio are included in this monograph. It can be of assistance to those wishing to 
experiment with radio as a tool of learning in the classroom. 


Obtain these and other helpful publications from the 
DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


(Discounts on orders for more than one copy of the same book: 2-9 copies, 
10 percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 copies or more, 333 percent.) 
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RECORDS AND INFORMATION 


This section of the yearbook carries the names and addresses of the 
members of the national Department of Elementary School Principals and 
the names of the officers of local, sectional, and state associations of ele- 
mentary principals, as far as these could be obtained. We are glad to pre- 
sent in 1943 again this veritable “Who’s Who in the Elementary School 
Principalship.” 

The “List of Members” is arranged alphabetically by states, and sym- 
bols are used to identify the life members and those who serve as local, 
district, and state representatives of the Department. In spite of the un- 
usually large number of principals who, during the past year and a half, 
have gone into the armed services or left their schools to enter various war 
industries, the membership of the Department has held quite close to the 
prewar level. As the yearbook goes to press we have 5949 members of 
whom 281 are life members. We have received 30 new life members dur- 
ing the current year as compared with only 19 in each of the two preced- 
ing years. 

Three lists of professional organizations for elementary-school prin- 
cipals follow the membership records of the Department: (a) 112 local 
principals associations; (b) 87 sectional organizations, for counties and 
other districts; and (c) 39 state principals associations. In each case the 
name of the organization and the names of its president and secretary are 
given. These lists are not complete but include every organization from 
which up-to-date information about its officers could be obtained in time 
for publication. The Department hopes that all organizations of elemen- 
tary-school principals will supply such information regularly for inclusion 
in future yearbooks. 

The Department looks forward to the opportunity of serving every 
leader in elementary education and for two decades has pressed steadily 
forward toward that goal. As we grow in numbers and financial resources, 
the Department reaches more and more people with a steadily improving 
quality of work. Let the Department help you grow in service while you, 
at the same time, help its services to grow. 
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Meme, Wilmie, A17 E. Eighth St., Hutchinson 

Nelson, Mary C., Bancroft School, Kansas City 

Nelson, Sarah H., Maccochque School, Kansas 
City 

Obrien, Dr. F. P., Prof. of Educ., 
Kansas, Lawrence 

*Parsons, Paul, South School, Paola 

Peed, Julia A., Winans School, Avenue B and 
Pershing, Hutchinson 

Pelzel, Helene, 326 S. Yale, Wichita 

Porter, Mrs. Caroline W., 1405 Appleton, Parsons 

Porter, P. G., Lincoln School, Atchison 

Ramsey, ioe Pearl, 208 S. 16th St., Parsons 

Rebstein, Clara O., 511 N. Belmont, Wichita 

Reynolds, Ferne, 701 N. B St., Arkansas City 

Rippey, Winifred C., 5618 Walnut, Kansas City 

Roberts, Grace, Whittier School, Kansas City 

Robinson, Ella V., 1216 Washington Blvd., Kan- 
‘sas City 

Saale, Charles W., East Field School, Manhattan 

Scott, Bertha B., 1512 Baker St., Great Bend 

Sheffer, W. E., Supt. of Schools, Manhattan 

*Simmons, Hazel Lee, 1646 Barker, Lawrence 

Smith, Aura, 2007 Sandusky, Kansas City 

*Smith, Wallace, Turner 

Sparks, Elizabeth A., Central School, 
City 

Sunter, Ethel M., 

Sweem, E. L., 
Kansas City 

Taylor, L. R., Elementary School 
Colby 

Thornburg, Mrs. Winnie C., 817 S. Spruce St., 
Wichita 

Todd, Susan, 805 Ohio St., Lawrence 

Walker, Vivian, 700 N. Water St., Pittsburg 

Watkins, Levi, Douglass School, Parsons 

Whitfield, Daisy, Attucks School, Kansas City 


University of 


Kansas 


904 Armstrong St., Kansas City 
5132 Roesland Lane, R. 5, 


Principal, 


KENTUCKY 


Allen, Mrs. Robbie B., 329 S. Seminary St., 
Madisonville 

Belcher, E. W., 671 Madlon Court, Louisville 

Bowling, J. D., Public Schools, Lothair 

Boyd, Fred, 416 N. Limestone, Lexington 

Brown, G. H., 314 Pearl St., Louisville 

Brown, J. B., 613 High St., Frankfort 

Browning, Mary, Supvr., Kindergarten-Primary 
Educ., Board of Educ., 506 W. Hill St., Louis- 
ville 

Chapman, Edith A., Means School, Ashland 

Cole, Mary Isabelle, Western Kentucky Teachers 
College, Bowling Green 

Cooper, J. Bryant, Supvg. Prin., S. C. Taylor 
School, Louisville 
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Davis, Edith, R. R. 2, Maysville 

— -y Miss Lalla, 1600 S. Main St., Hopkins- 
ville 

Drennan, Robert M., Supt. of Schools, Lancaster 

Dunn, O. Y., Supt., Fayette Co. Public Schools, 
Court House, Lexington 

Esch, Bianca, George Rogers Clark School, Galt 
and Payne Sts., Louisville 

Ewan, Mrs. J. V., Kenwick School, Henry Clay 
Blvd., Lexington 

Gillahan, Reba, Marion Graded School, Box 244, 
Marion 

Hall, Floyd, 405 Ann St., Catlettsburg 

Haney, Mrs. John F., P.O. Box 444, Catlettsburg 

Howard, Bonnie C., 409 Kensington Court, 
Louisville 

Johnson, Mrs. Beatrice Wheeler, 122 N. Bayly 
Ave., Louisville 

Johnson, Sheila, Samuel Woodfill School, Ft. 

homas 

Kelley, Annelle, Cassidy School, Tates Creek 
Pike, Lexington 

Kelley, Nora S., I. N. Bloom School, 1627 Lucia 
Ave., Louisville 

**King, Samuel E., Eighth Avenue Elementary 
School, Dayton 

Kirtley, W. G., Supt. of Schools, Liberty 

**Lamb, C. G., Fourth District School, Scott 
bet. 15th and 16th Sts., Covington. (On leave 
—mailing address, 23 E. 24th St., c/o A. B. 
Truitt, Covington) 

Logan, Lillian, 2024 S. Second St., Louisville 

McClelland, Bertha L., Elementary School, 
Ninth and Bath, Ashland 

McClure, Mary E., 2313 W. Jefferson, Louisville 

McDaniel, Lottie, 1824 S. Main St., Hopkinsville 

Mathis, Edward W., 616 25th St., Ashland 

Miles, Mrs. Katharine S., Robert D. Johnson 
School, Ft. Thomas 

Norsworthy, E. M., Box 264, Harlan 

Phillips, Verna A., Cortlandt Hotel, Louisville 

Ransdell, Mary E., Maxwell School, Lexington 

Reiley, William, Alexandria 

Seekamp, Adelaide, 1634 Lucia Ave., Louisville 

Smith, Mrs. Lucy Harth, Booker T. Washington 
School, Lexington 

Spurgin, Lucy, R. R. 1, Box 491, Louisville 

Steele, Charles R., Box 83, Evarts 

Strother, J. Park, 16 E. 18th St., Covington 

Stutz, Elsa, 2210 Sherwood, Louisville 

Taylor, Mrs. Ellen L., Ninth and Magazine, 
Louisville 

Toliver, Mrs. Edna Lanier, Maple Avenue School, 
Danville 

Van Hoose, Richard, Second Street School, 
Frankfort 

Walker, Mary V., Belmont School, E. Seventh 
St., Hopkinsville 

=. Helen M., 1068 Eastern Pkwy., Louis- 
ville 

Weibel, Elise, 2210 Sherwood, Louisville 

Whittinghill, R. T., Supt. of Schools, Hazard 

Willett, Mattie M., 2319 Hale Ave., Louisville 

Wyman, Ferrell, 100 Fountain Ave., Paducah 


LOUISIANA 


Abrams, Selma, 2735 Octavia St., New Orleans 
Aiken, E. S., School Board Office, Alexandria 
Bailey, W. G., Hodge Elementary School, Hodge 
Bains, Mary, 440 McCormick, Shreveport 
Barrett, Ellen T., 2724 Calhoun St., New Orleans 
Bell, Charles B., 2907 Milan St., New Orleans 
Bostick, Lucille M., 8011 Spruce St., New 
Orleans 
+Brummerhof, Edna G., 3236 S. Carrollton Ave., 
New Orleans 
Bryson, Ruth, Claiborne School, Shreveport 
Buatt, B. B., 110 E. Tenth St., Crowley 
Causey, J. P., Oak Ridge High School, Oak Ridge 
Cox, Stanford S., 2500 Common St., Lake 
Charles 
Dedeaux, Maude R., J. A. Craig School, 1423 St. 
Philip St., New Orleans 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


a J. M., Pineville Grammar School, Pine- 

ville 

Denham, Charles T., Grand Isle 

ingle, Mary M., 612 Egan St., Shreveport 

**+Dixon, Florence E., 2624 Verbena St., New 
Orleans 

tDoerr, Loretta R., 721 St. Philip, New Orleans 

tFehrenbach, Marguerite C., 4218 Loyola Ave., 
New Orleans 

Ferran, Hermia, 
Orleans 

Ferran, Rose, 3515 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans 

Foil, H. E., Elementary School, Franklinton 

Goldenberg, Rachel, 1128 Dalzell, Shreveport 

Grehan, Carrie M., 1301 Calhoun St., New 
Orleans 

Hanley, Agnes, McDonogh School 23, 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans 

Harney, Edgar P., 3240 Law St., New Orleans 

tHinrichs, Amy H., 7336 Hurst St., New Orleans 

Keitz, Henrietta C., 2819 N. Rampart St., New 
Orleans 

Kevlin, Zita, 1202 N. Dupre, New Orleans 

Kolb, May L., 1828 Franklin Ave., New Orleans 

Lanier, Jack F., Shiloh School, Route 2, Amite 

Ledet, Edna, Box 328, Raceland 

Littlejohn, Augusta Pugh, 1221 
New Orleans 

McAuliffe, Katherine, Elementary School, Port 
Eads 


4220 Franklin Ave., New 


719 §. 


Leontine St., 


McPeake, Dorothy, 2518 Arts St., New Orleans 
McShane, Ruth I., 3211 Octavia St., New Orleans 
Magendie, Estelle L., 731 Dauphine St., New 


Orleans 

Moore, Loretta, 2038 General Taylor St., New 
Orleans 

Mouton, Dalton V., 227 Vermillion Blvd., 
Lafayette 


Murphy, Ellen L., McDonogh 11 School, 2009 
Palmyra St., New Orleans 

Nuttall, Mrs. D. J., 2949 Midway, Shreveport 

Rives, Fanny V., P.O. Box 45, Mansfield 

Robertson, J. B., Jr., Morganza 

TRoger, Rita M., 2815 St. Claude Ave., New 
Orleans 

Rousseve, Charles B., 1323 Columbus St., New 
Orleans 

Rundell, W. C., Elementary School, Jonesboro 

St. Dizier, A. J., Central School, Lake Charles 

Short, Alice, 118 E. 73rd St., Shreveport 

Simon, Abraham L., 2320 Delachaise St., New 
Orleans 

Stockley, Callie L., 
Orleans 

tSullivan, Violet M., 1105 Jefferson Ave., New 
Orleans 

Sylvest, Murphy J., Dir. of Teacher Training, 
Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond 

Tubre, 8., Rosenthal School, Alexandria 

Verret, J. J., La Grange High School, Lake 
Charles 

Will, Alma V., 2318 Dublin St., New Orleans 

Williams, Fannie C., Valena C. Jones Public 
School, 2121 Annette St., New Orleans 


MAINE 


Abbott, Thomas, Principal, South Paris 

Brown, Robert P., Junior High School, Madison 

Cullen, William M., 178 College St., Lewiston 

Haskens, R. H., Supt. of Schools, Sorrento 

Holgate, Ruth, 389 College St., Lewiston 

Holmes, Helena E., 24 Howard St., Lewiston 

Morrow, Muriel, 59 Rogers Rd., Kittery 

Pierce, Arthur E., Supt. of Schools, Harlow St., 
Bangor 

Pratt, Mrs. Edna L., 15 Bath St., Brunswick 

Strout, Mrs. Leona Boothman, 95 Summit St., 
South Portland 


MARYLAND 
Adams, Margaret, 5301 Bosworth Ave., Balti- 


1817 Calhoun St., New 


more 
Alder, Grace, 1111 Lexington Bldg., Baltimore 
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List oF MEMBERS 


Anglin, Mrs. Mildred L., Riverdale School, River- 


dale 
Arnold, Pearl, 4637 Reisterstown Rd., Baltimore 
Bannatyne. Kate, Supvg. Teacher, Garrett Co. 
Schools, Grantsville 
Beetham, Martha E., 1254 Woodbourne Ave., 
Baltimore 
Blonskey, Lula M., 407 Valley St., Cumberland 
Bosley, Mrs. Elsie D., 640 Regester Ave., Ston- 
leigh, Baltimore 
Bosley, Estie, Elementary Principal, Finksburg 
Bourke, Jessie S., East Linthicum Heights 
Boustead, Jessie, 723 W. North Ave., Baltimore 
Bowers, Evan F., Westminster Elementary 
School, Center St., Westminster 
Brain, Earl F., Beall Elementary School, Frost- 


burg 

Briscoe, H. J., Hayes School 102, Jefferson and 
Bond Sts., Baltimore 

Brooks, Mrs. Mary Noble, 535 N. Carey St., 
Baltimore 

Brown, Edward W., Calvert School, Tuscany 
Rd., Baltimore 

Brown, William L., 309 W. Seventh St., Frederick 

Burdette, Eunice E., 386 Main St., Laurel 

Carroll, Agnes, 402 Pulaski St., Cumberland 

Carroll, James G., Elementary Platoon School 47, 
Fleet St. and Linwood Ave., Baltimore 

Caudill, Thomas Imogene, Eckhart School, 111 
Wood St., Frostburg 

Chell, Myrtle E., 3 Dutton Ave., Catonsville 

Clagett, Mrs. John H., Forestville School, Upper 
Marlboro 

Cleaves, Frances M., 221 Howard St., Elkton 

Collins, Mrs. Gertrude Rowley, 104 Kentucky 
Ave., Cumberland 

Cornell, Mrs. Florence N., 6315 Fulton St., 
Chevy Chase 

Craig, Madie E., 21 Hamilton St., Brentwood 

Crockett, Clara M., School 226, Pine Heights 
and Macfairsh Ave., Baltimore 

Dean, Myrtle E., 233 Elder St., Cumberland 

Delaney, Agnes V., Guilford School 214, York 
Rd. and Cold Spring Lane, Baltimore 

Dellone, Augusta, General Wolfe School 23, 
Gough and Wolfe Sts., Baltimore 

Didier, Claudia B., 829 W. University Pkwy., 
Baltimore 

Diller, M. Regina, Libertytown 

Dowling, Nellie F., Hammond Street School, 
Westernport 

*Evans, William B., Jr., Princess Anne Ele- 
mentary School, Princess Anne 

Foltz, Clarence W., Main St., Boonsboro 

*Fuller, Althea R., 830 Greene St., Cumberland 

Cum. Helen O' Boyle, Mullikin School, Mitchell- 
ville 

Gaither, Mrs. Katherine R., Route 1, Georgia 
Ave. Extended, Silver Spring 

Gareis, Margaret, School 86, Mulberry and Pay- 
son Sts., Baltimore 

Gerber, Ida, 1536 N. Payson St., Baltimore 

Gerhardt, Lillian M., 3811 Barrington Rd., 
Baltimore 

Glantz, Minnie M., 2002 Kennedy Ave., Balti- 
more 

Glass, Sarah S., Four Corners School, Old Blad- 
ensburg Rd., R. F. D. 1, Silver Spring 

Griffin, Mrs. Helen Albright, Virginia Avenue 
School, Cumberland 

Grimes, Frances, Williamsport 

Hanna, Charlotte J., School 37, Biddle St. and 
Patterson Park Ave., Baltimore 

Henault, Mrs. Gladys M., Upper Marlboro 

Henderson, Mrs. Roberta H., 2560 McCulloh 
St., Baltimore 

Herman, M. Rosella, 3710 Egerton Rd., Balti- 


more 
Hickman, Mildred, 4328 Van Buren St., Hyatts- 
ville 
Higgins, Sarah E., 214 Fulton St., Cumberland 
Hill, Mary C., 400 Camden Ave., Salisbury 
Hoover, L. Mabel, 1771 Homestead St., Balti- 


more 
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Jenkins, Ella C., School 62, Walbrook Ave. and 
Smallwood St., Baltimore 

Johnson, Mrs. Edna G., 2316 Montebello Ter., 
Morgan Park, Baltimore 

Jones, Mrs. E. Romaine, 2432 Woodbrook Ave., 
Baltimore 


‘Jones, Robert W., Midland School, Midland 


sons Rosena C., East Salisbury School, Pitts- 

ville 

Jones, W. Paul, R. F. D. 2, Cambridge 

— Marie Louise, 131 Newberg Ave., Catons- 
ville 

Larrimore, Mary A., Stevensville 

——— Loretto, 620 Frederick St., Cumber- 
an 

*McNamara, Mrs. Hazel G., Westbrook School, 
Friendship Station 

McSweeny, Sister Isabelle, St. Joseph's College, 
Emmitsburg 

Magee, Marie C., 4219 Ridgewood Ave., Balti- 
more 

*Manning, Annie Lee, 3421 Mondawmin Ave., 
Baltimore 

Martin, Katherine M., Hancock Elementary 
School, Hancock 

Meese, M. Mae, Box 178, Barton 

Melvin, Ethel B., School 60, Francis St. Opp. 
Clifton Ave., Baltimore 

Moore, Margaret, 114 Grafton St., Chevy Chase 

Morris, Mary V., School 118, Argyle Ave. near 
Lanvale St., Baltimore 

Moss, Margaret Bradley, 146 Prince George St., 
Annapolis 

*Neild, Hester A., Dorchester Co., Taylor's 
Island 

Nichols, Dorothy V., 6402 Connecticut Ave., 
Chevy Chase ; 

Petty, Mrs. Mary A., Hyattsville Elementary 
School, Hyattsville 

Powell, Mrs. James F., Princess Anne 

Powell, Nellie R., 33 Water St., Frostburg 

Proctor, William H., 714 N. Carrollton Ave., 
Baltimore 

Purvis, Anna, 5728 Ridgedale Rd., Baltimore 

Reed, Mrs. Catherine T., 4712 Oliver St., River- 


ale 
Roberts, Clarence J., 2323 Ivy Ave., Baltimore 
Roberts, Grace E., 4505 Highland Ave., Bethesda 
Robinson, Louise E., 631 Tunbridge Rd., Balti- 
more 
Roby, Mrs. M. F., 4503 Oliver St., Riverdale 
Rockwood, Mrs. Marion, 610 Sligo Ave., Silver 
Spring 
Roland, Elsie Hill, Flintstone 
**Rose, Mrs. Anna P., Chevy Chase Elementary 
School, Rosemary St., Chevy Chase 
Schaut, M. Grace, 3312 W. North Ave., Balti- 


more 

Schimmel, Goldie, School 27, Fayette and Chester 
Sts., Baltimore 

Schluderberg, George W., 6915 Dunmanway, 
Dundalk 

Screen, Isabelle, Narrows Park, Cumberland 

Shank, Eleanor R., School 34, Washington Blvd. 
and Carey St., Baltimore 

Shelby, Lucy R., 4905 Hampden Lane, Bethesda 

Shepperd, Anna G., Pikesville School, Pikesville 

Shires, Dorothy W., Box 725, Cumberland 

Smithson, Clara E., 3306 Clifton Ave., Baltimore 

Stabler, Mrs. Mary C., 4328 Clagett Rd., 
Hyattsville : 

Stein, Edwin, 3210 Berkshire Rd., Baltimore 

Stevenson, Mrs. Margaret C., 2733 N. Charles 
St., Baltimore 

Stromberg, Helen, Pimlico Rd. and Oakley Ave., 
Baltimore 

Sultzer, Mary F., 415 E. Lafayette St., Baltimore 

Tennant, Anne W., Gephart School, Frederick 
St., Cumberland 

Throckmorton, Edith M., Sellman 

Tilghman, Helen G., 708 Wyndhurst Ave., Balti- 


more . 
Turnbull, Josephine, 2102 Rosedale St., Balti- 
more 
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Tymeson, Mrs. Miriam G., 720 Flower Ave., 
Takoma Park 

Waesche, Mrs. Charlotte S., Mitchellville 

Walker, Edith, 529 Oakland Ave., Baltimore 

Walker, Mrs. Louise S., Alta Vista Elementary 
School, Bethesda 


Ward, Lula D., Elem. School Prin. and Supvr.,’ 


Ridgely 

Weglein, Dr. David E., Supt. of Schools, 3 E. 
25th St., Baltimore 

Wells, Laura, School 85, Lakewood Ave. and 
Oliver St., Baltimore 

Wenner, E. Virginia, 838 N. Maple Ave., Bruns- 


wick 
Wiers, Mary M., 2936 Wyman Pkwy., Baltimore 
Wright, Sara E., 78 W. Main St., Frostburg 


MASSACHUSETTS 


*Alderman, Etta L., 39 Hanover St., West 
Springfield 

*Annis, Ruth E., Ave., 
Boston 

Astley, Edith M., 51 Norman St., New Bedford 

*Atkins, Robert S., 15 Center St., Provincetown 

Aughtigan, Helen M., Pierce School, Malden 

Austin, W. Scott, Wollaston School, Wollaston 

Baldwin, Jessie A., Vose School, Milton 

*Barrett, Catherine M., Stowe School, Barrett 
St., Andover 

Barron, Edna I., Washington School, Beverly 

*Barry, Mary A., 58 Proctor St., Salem 

Barry, Mary J., Adams School, Everett 

Bartlett, Marian L., 167 Crescent Ave., Revere 

Bartlett, Marion L., 59 Buckingham St., Spring- 


field 
Bath, Mrs. Rebecca B., 494 Westfield St., West 
Springfield 
Baylies, Stella H., 80 Hanover St., Fall River 
Bemis, Fanny M., 96 Florida St., Springfield 
Beverly, Grace M., 41 Howard St., Norwood 
Blakeslee, Ruth A., Sumner Avenue School, 
Springfield 
Bliss, Ethel, 233 Arnold St., New Bedford 
Bonner, Mrs. Edna M., 189 High St., Greenfield 
Bowker, Rosa M., 161 High St., Springfield 
*Bozoian, K. Merton, William E. Frost School 
Main St., Westford 
Bradford, Flora B., 12 Higgins St., Arlington 
Brassil, Theresa N., 238 Ash St., Waltham 
Brazier, Mildred F., Fernald State School, Wav- 
erley 
Briggs, Josephine M., Pierce Street School, 
Greenfield 
*Brown, Dorothy J., 82 North St., Medfield 
*Buck, Ella N., 626 Washington St., Wellesley 
Burke, Walter M., Thomas J. Kenny School, 
Oakton Ave., Dorchester, Boston 
Burns, Eva S., Winn Brook School, Belmont 
Burrill, Mrs. Helen M., 12 Chamberlain Ter., 
Waltham 
Butler, Margaret A., 72 Village Ave., Dedham 
= Mary Frances, 58 Maple St., New Bed- 
or 
Campbell, Clara, Carl W. Mabie School, Revere 
Carney, Mary C., Burleigh Rd., Wilbraham 
Caton, Anne J., E. E. Hale School, Everett 
Cavanaugh, Mary B., 92 Holyoke St., East- 
hampton 
Chase, Sara E., 31 Thompson St., Springfield 
shage, Dr. W. Linwood, School of Educ., Boston 
University, 84 Exeter St., Boston 
*Cheney, Mrs. Bessie B., Priest Street School, 
Leominster 
*Churchill, D. M., McKay School, Beverly 
*Clark, Linna E., 12 Arbella Rd., Dorchester 
Clarke, Alice G., 405 Fenno St., Revere 
Clucas, Miss Elgie; Michael Driscoll School, 64 
Westbourne Ter., Brookline 
Cook, Louis D., 2 Morgan Ter., New Bedford 
*Copland, Janet F., 6 Norwood St., Winchester 
Corish, Gertrude L., 86 Mill St., New Bedford 
*Costello, Teresa M., Chapin School, Williman- 
sett 
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*Cota, Miss Ardell M., Cary School, Chelsea 

Coughlan, John D., Jr., Centre School, Everett 

*Cragin, S. Albert, 156 S. Main St., Reading 

— Winifred M., 11 Manning St., Med- 
or 

Cronin, Timothy H., 11 Pine Lodge Rd., West 
Roxbury 

Cunliffe, Bessie, Stephen Barker School, Route 
57, Methuen 

Cunningham, Mary E., Tatnuck School, Pleasant 
St., Worcester 

*Currier, William G., Hyannis Training School, 
Hyannis 

TCushing, Lena, 154 Maynard Rd., Framingham 

Daniels, Laura A., 96 Florida St., Springfield 

*Davis, Bertha S., 43 E. Emerson St., Melrose 

Davis, Blynn E., Shattuck Street School, Little- 
ton 

Davison, Mrs. 
Everett 

*+Davison, Margaret J., The Oaks Hotel, 31 
Thompson St., Springfield 

Dean, Mary A., E. J. Shattuck School, Fulton 
St., Norwood 

*Dean, Stuart, Collicott School 
Milton 

De Loura, Lena M., Kingsbury School, Seaver 
St., Wellesley Hills 

*Dingley, Vivian A., 20 Ware St., Cambridge 

Dodge, Gertrude M., 6 Coventry Rd., Worcester 

Dolan, James E., Beethoven School, West Rox- 


Louisa M., Lafayette School, 


Edge Hill Rd., 


bury 
Dolan, M. Nellie, 11 Oak Ave., Leominster 
Donovan, James A., 855 E. Fifth St., South 
Boston 
Dority, Ruth E., 570 Centre St., Newton 
*Doyle, Blanche E., 44 Crosman Ave., Swamp- 
scott 
Driscoll, Nora T., Aldenville School, Chicopee 


Falls 

Duffy, Andrew L., John J. McDonough School, 
Fall River 

**Eldridge, Raymon W., Vice-Pres., Dept. of 
Elem. School Prin., Natl. Educ. Assn., Law- 
rence School, 27 Francis St., Brookline 

Enright, Helen A., 1 Jean Rd., Arlington 

Eveleth, Helen L., Belvidere School, Lowell 

Fellini, Florence M., 10 Littleton St., Springfield 

Fitzpatrick, John L., Supvr. of Special Classes, 
Waltham 

Flagg, Sadie E., 114 Dickinson St., Springfield 

Fleming, John P., A. B. Bruce Grammar School, 
Lawrence 

Fletcher, Helen M., 
Springfield 

Forbush, L. Mabel, 9 Alder St., Waltham 

Forster, Bertha E., Brooks School, West Medford 

*Frost, Maude D., 30 Church St., Milford 

*Fuller, Le Roy E., Jenkins School, Scituate 

Furber, Mary A., Roosevelt School, Framingham 

Gardner, Mabel M., Hancock School, Everett 

*Goodnow, Mrs. Gladys L., 216 Davis St., 
Greenfield 

*Goodspeed, Alice L., Capen School, Sprague St., 
Dedham 

Graham, Elizabeth, Highland School, Reading 

Grant, Mrs. Katherine P., Teachers College 
Training School, Bridgewater 

Gregg, Mary, Fiske School, Cedar St., Wellesley 
Hills 

*Grenache, Augusta A., High St., Ipswich 

Hackett, Christina G., 14 Bates Rd., Watertown 

Haggerty, Margaret M., 611 Rimmon Ave., 
Chicopee 

Hall, Rita K., Payson Park School, Belmont 

Harding, Elizabeth G., 23 Essex St., Beverly 

*Harrington, Harlan L., 74 Weston Ave., Brain- 
tree 

Haverty, Mary A., Hancock School, Parmenter 
St., Boston 

*Hedberg, Agnes H., Winslow School, Norwood 

*Henningar, Lucy L., 214 Safford St., Wollaston 

Higgins, Effie Grace, 27 Marianne Rd., Waltham 

Higgins, Ethel G., Hardy School, Arlington 


Armory Street School, 





List oF MEMBERS 


Hillman, I. E., 2019 Westfield St., West Spring- 
field 

Hogan, John J., John R. Rollins School, Law- 
rence 

Holman, Hilda, Annie F. Warren School, 
Wellesley Hills 

Holmes, Roger F., Dir. of Training, 
Teachers College, Fitchburg 

Holt, Mary E., William Connell School, Fall 
River 

Houston, John, John D. Hardy School, Weston 
Rd., Wellesley 

Howland, Louise R., T..R. Rodman School, New 
Bedford 

Jackson, Lt. 
Norton. 
Brockton) 

Jewett, Grace Marion, 59 Vine St., Leominster 

Kanter, Marion R., R. W. Emerson School, 
Shirley St., Roxbury 

Keefe, Margaret M., Nichols School, Everett 

Keller, Roy E., Supt. of Stony High School, 
Manchester 

Kennealley, P. T., The Bowditch School, Salem 

*Lahan, Anna F., 51 Birchwood Rd., Methuen 

*Lane, Helen H., South Elementary School, 
Dighton 

Lane, Katherine, 99 Bell St., Chicopee 

Lawlor, Edward A., Gilbert E. Hood School, 
Lawrence 

*Leach, Luthera M., 249 Prospect St., Brockton 

Lee, Annie E., Faulkner School, Malden 

Leighton, Eva F., 344 Ash St., Brockton 

Leonard, Alice V., Hamilton School, Everett 

*Leonard, Eliot B., 70 Oak St., Greenwood 

— Madeleine C., Center School, Win- 
thro 

chen Macy B., 186 Crest Ave., Revere 

Low, Nina E., Babson School, Gloucester 

Lusk, L. Elizabeth, 1802 Beacon St., Brookline 

Lyman, Esther S., 561 Lebanon St., Melrose 

Lytle, Donald F., Center School, Main St., 
Hubbardston 

McAuliffe, Mary K., 66 Fruit St., Worcester 

*McCarthy, Julia L., School Street School, 
School St., South Acton 

McGrath, Mary, Ordway School, School St., 
Amesbury 

*MclIntire, Ralph A., 18 Park St., Florence 

*McMullen, Lt. Charles B., U.S.N.R., State 
Teachers College, Hyannis. (On leave—now at 
Centerville Estates, Centerville) 

MacCallum, Mildred, Frederick Harris School, 
Springfield 

Macy, rrances B., 31 Parker St., New Bedford 

Mahoney, John L., 87 Glendale Rd., Quincy 

Malley, Mary E., High St., Uxbridge 

*Manchester, Mrs. Helen S., Mount Pleasant 
School, Plymouth 

— Sarah A., City Hall, Room 14, Wor- 
ceste 

Marshall, Mrs. Ethel N., 
Brockton 

Mason, Josephine D., Hooker School, 70 Franklin 
St., Springfield 

Mathews, Maud A., Darol School, Flint St., 
Fall River 

*May, Nellie C., Roosevelt School, Maynard 

Metcalf, Lucie A., 9 Washburn Ter., Brookline 

Mitchell, C. A., Supt. of Schools, Easthampton 

Molloy, Mary G., 146 Veazie St., North Adams 

Murdock Gertrude, Franklin School, Everett 

*Murphy, Ellen M., Charles S. Storrow School, 
Pleasant St., Lawrence 

*Murphy, Walter D., Lewis School, Everett 

*Newell, Mrs. Elizabeth T., 65 Spring St., Med- 


ford 
O'Connor, Elizabeth W., Gaston School, Fifth 
and L Sts., South Boston 
Oliver, Grace E., Dix Street School, Worcester 
O'Neil, Mary R., Belcher School, Chicopee Falls 
Paine, Bethia, C. A. Daniels School, Malden 
Parker, Dr. Beryl, 285 Columbus St., Boston 
Perkins, Mary I., 586 Eastern Ave., East Lynn 


State 


Robert C., Barrowsville School, 
(On leave—now at 101 Sycamore St., 


364 Pleasant St., 
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Perry, Rebecca H., 893 Webster St., Needham 
*Pickard, Bernice J., 241 Plymouth St., Holbrook 
Porter, Frederick W., Supt. of Schools, Greenfield 
Potter, Zulette, 101 Beach St., Revere 
*Pottle, Annie C., 570 Centre, Newton 
Preston, Alice M., 292 Dodge St., Beverly 
*Priest, Maud B., Thomas Hill School, Waltham 
Ramsdell, Alice E., 94 Massachusetts Ave. * 
Springfield 
*Raymond, Ward, Weir School, Taunton 
Reddy, Joseph A., Sarah Greenwood School, 
Glenway at Harvard St., Grove Hall, Boston 
*Reid, Gertrude L., 50 Randall Ave., East Wey- 
mouth 
Remon, Ruth E., 13 Juniper Ave., Salem 
*Reynolds, Fordyce T., School Dept., City Hall, 
Gardner 
— Bertha, 199 Belmont Ave., Spring- 
fie 
Richardson, Gertrude E., 62 Harvard St., 
Springfield 
Richardson, Mary E., 50 Fairview St., 
Dedham 
Riese, Helen M., Winthrop School, Melrose 
*Riley, Ellen F., 237 Elm St., Amesbury 
Roberts, Helen, 7 Linden St., Arlington 
Robinson, Chester J. S. Kendall School, 
Beech St., Belmont 
Roman, Benjamin D., 50 Druce St., Brookline 
Roode, Mabel E., 19 Blanchard Rd., South 
Weymouth 
*Salmon, John J., 27 Blake St., Cambridge 
Sauer, Edith, Lincoln School, 732 Chestnut St., 
Springfield 
Savage, M. Louise, 297 Allen St., New Bedford 
Scheib, Ida E., Franklin School, West Newton 
*Seavey, Morton R., Peter Bulkeley School, 
Concord 
*Seward, Elsie P., 15-a Jason St., Arlington 
Sharkey, A. Gertrude, 54 South St., Medford 
Shaw, Alice L., Hadley School, Swampscott 
Shea, Margaret E., 60 Freedom St., Fall River 
*Sheehan, Eileen M., 67 Bellevue Ave., Adams 
Sheehan, Marguerite R., 54 Braddock St., 
Springfield 
Silva, Theodore R., Adams and Cranch Schools, 
Quincy 
Silvia, Catharina A., John J. Doran School, Fall 
River 
Simons, Ruth K., 66 Essex St., Beverly 
Sisson, Mrs. Ruth V., 1141 Great Plain Ave., 
Needham 
Skillings, Edith F., Winthrop School, Everett 
Smith, Doris, Theodore Roosevelt School, Revere 
Striley, Amy M., 133 Newbury St., Danvers 
Stuart, Herman H., Supt. of Schools, Coolidge 
School, Melrose 
Stuart, Pauline H., Parmenter School, Arlington 
Sullivan, Annie G., 349 Whipple St., Fall River 
Sullivan, Edith, Ashland School, Brockton 
*Sullivan, Maude H., Houghton School, 29 Hol- 
brook St., North Adams 
Sweeney, Agnes G., 100 Otis St., Medford 
Sweeney, Joanna, 48 Morgan St., New Bedford 
Sweeney, Margaret E., 73 Main St., Quincy 
Sweet, Emily, 22 Hammond St., Waltham 
Swift, Ruth B., 136 Cottage Park Rd., Winthrop 
*Taylor, Charles H., 11 Appleton St., Watertown 
Thompson, Helen L., Cabot School, ‘Newtonville 
Tobey, Eugene H.., Devens School, Everett 
Todd, Wilfred E. L., Sterling Junction 
Tompson, Mrs. C. W., R. F. D. 4, Attleboro 
Towne, Lillian M., 15 Barrows St., Allston 
Upton, Winiired P., Ryal Side School, Beverly 
Vaughan, Louise W., 20 Nixon St., Dorchester 
Vose, Wilda L., Callahan School, Norw 
Wainwright, Lottie W., 533 Broadway, Fall River 
Ward, Frances W., Hastings School, Framingham 
*Wentworth, Florence A., 298 Elm St., Walpole 
Whitehead. John A., 27 Carpenter St.. Amesbury 
Whitney, William I., Hedge School, Plymouth 
a ~ t- Addie 1., Edward B. Newton School, 
int 
Williams, “Winnie M., 24 Bertram St., Beverly 


East 
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*Wingate, Louise, 67 Prichard St., Fitchburg 

Woodbury, Aimie A., Junior Manual Training 
School, Beverly 

Woodbury, Charles H., 4 Lakecroft Court, Mel- 


rose 

*Woodward, Mrs. Lovina H., 24 Old Connecticut 
Path, Framingham 

Yates, Agnes L., Clark Street School, New 
Bedford 

Yeomans, Rosa A., 118 Atlantic Ave., Revere 

*Young, A. W., Sagamore Grammar School, 
Sagamore 

Ziersch, Anna L., 55 Linden St., Allston 


MICHIGAN 


Adams, Olive M., Prospect School, Ypsilanti 
*Albert, Mrs. Jessie S., Froebel School, Muskegon 
Althuis, Verna, Froebel School, Holland 
Alward, Marian E., 14200 Westwood, Detroit 
Anderson, Elsie I., 17655 Manderson Rd., Detroit 
Anderson, Evelyn, 1700 Block W. Main St., 
Lansing 
Anderson, Jennie, 801 Thomson St., Flint 
Anderson, Mildred, 317 N. Pine St., Lansing 
Andries, Ida K., 2000 Edison Ave., ‘Detroit 
Arehart, Ira J., 11315 Rosemary Ave., Detroit 
Angeees. Mrs. Wyla Waterman, Garfield School, 
int 
Avery, Eula V., 1123 Michigan Ave., Ann Arbor 
Ayres, Frank M., 285 Main St., Dundee 
Bachmann, Sophie C., Majeske School, 2139 
Trombly Ave., Detroit 
Bacon, Meda, 731 Lafayette Ave., S. E., Grand 
Rapids 
Baird, James, 355 Philip, Detroit 
Baker, Katherine A., 2995 Lakewood, Detroit 
Bammel, Romelda, 311 Lafayette Ave., Bay City 
Barbour, Julius E., 813 N. Court St., Alma 
Barnhart, Helen M., 117 Ferguson St., Lansing 
Bastian, Mame, 1723 Lapeer Ave., Saginaw 
Bates, Helena M., 9594 American Ave., Detroit 
Beach, Gertrude I., 139 Perry St., Pontiac 
Beattie, Grace E., 5082 Cadillac, Detroit 
Beck, Carl G., 11846 Wilshire Ave., Detroit 
Begole, Jenniebelle, 2933 W. Chicago St., Detroit 
Belisle, John H., 13287 Robson, Detroit 
Birkam, George A., 4875 Greenway Ave., Detroit 
is em Ruth M., United Oaks School, Hazel 
ar 
Blakeslee, Avis, Wanda School, Ferndale 
Bobel, Simon E., 7650 Reuter, Dearborn 
Booth, Evelyn W., 17334 Muirland, Detroit 
Bott, L. Helen, 12027 Pinehurst, Detroit 
Bowen, Harold C., 1464 E. Congress, Detroit 
— Mrs. Fanny S., Kearsley Street School, 
int 
Brewer, Jessie M., 18 Porter St., Pontiac 
tBrowe, Dr. Herman, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 
Browe, Walter A., 9206 Avis, Detroit 
Brown, Mary M., 5536 St. Antoine, Detroit 
Brown, Tamar B., 2775 Maybury, Detroit 
Buckley, Dorothy, 1419 S. University Ave., Ann 
Arbor 
Burgwin, Mignon, 2240 Tuxedo, Detroit 
Burk, Helen J., 11131 Kercheval St., Detroit 
Burke, E. A., 5611 Rich, Detroit 
Burns, Helena, 13161 Monica Ave., Detroit 
Buxton, Elaine, 138 California Ave., Highland 
Park 
Callahan, Eleanor, 2670 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
Campbell, Charlotte, 634 Channing, Ferndale 
Carey, Thomas E., 5250 Berkshire, Detroit 
Carpenter, Ralph R., Trowbridge School, 651 E. 
Forest, Detroit 
Carroll, Agnes W., 20232 Stratford St., Detroit 
Caswell, Inez E., R. F. D. 2, Birmingham 
Celeste, Sister, St. Vincent's School, 800 Howard 
St., Saginaw 
+Clark, Lee O., Martin Road School, Ferndale 
tClow, Jennie M., 4404 Columbus Ave., Detroit 
Coates, Elizabeth M., 2705 Lapeer St., Flint 
Collar, Lovina, Holbrook School, 2361 Alice St., 
Hamtramck 
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Collins, Oard C., 15440 Littlefield Ave., Detroit 

Cooney, Joseph C., 4863 Treadwell, Wayne 

Craig, Veva Dee, 331 15 Grand River, Farmington 

Creswell, Grace O., 2464 Lothrop St., Detroit 

Crosby, Bertha E., 5917 Vermont Ave., Detroit 

Cross, Sydnie M.., 8710 Radford St., Detroit 

Crysler, Rose, Courville School, 144 Longwood 
Ave., W., Detroit 

Curtis, Eva M., 1030 Grand Traverse St., Flint 

Curtiss, Florence E., 205 Tuxedo, Detroit 

Dacey, Rosemarie A., 9374 Wildemere, Detroit 

Davis, Irene C.., 17655 Manderson Rd., Detroit 

Davison, Ethel, 16745 Lamphere, Detroit 

Dawson, Edwin, 11112 W. Outer Dr., Detroit 

Deacon, Wallace G., Dubois School, 22150 Ww, 
Seven Mile, Detroit 

Deiss, Agnes, 2288 St. Clair, Detroit 

De Manigold, Mary L. G., 1031 Wayburn Ave., 
Detroit 

De Verna, Inez, 550 Dennis St., Adrian 

Dixon, Frank A., Lake Shore High School, St, 
Clair Shores 

Doerr, Georgia, Cedar Street School, Lansing 

Doherty, Mary C., 5244 Spokane St., Detroit 

Donovan, Alice H., 13065 E. Outer Dr., Detroit 

Dorland, Ida, Dolsen School, B: ay City 

Doyen, Gertrude, Madison-Lennox Hotel, De- 
troit 

Drouillard, Mary G., 3518 W. Warren Ave., De 
troit 

Drouin, Alice V., 6066 Seneca, Detroit 

Dunn, Ida, 14385 Mettetal, Detroit 

Eastman, Gertrude, Co. School Commission, 
Ludington 

Edgar, Gladys L., 310 Stockdale St., Flint 

Elliott, Myrtle A., Washington School, Sault 
Ste. Marie 

Ellsworth, Bert B., 1065 Beaconsfield St., Grosse 
Pointe Park 

Erman, Lillie, 2925 Oakman Court, Detroit 

Essert, Paul L., Supt. of Schools, 389 St. Clair, 
Grosse Pointe 

Estabrook, Eudora P., 511 Ethel Ave., S. E., 
Grand Rapids 

Facchinetti, Terezina, 254 Worcester PI., Detroit 

Faner, Kathryn, Doyle School, Flint 

Port, Jean G., Longfellow School, Chevrolet Ave., 

int 

Feaheny, Adele L., 17356 Monica Ave., Detroit 

Fey, Marguerite, 3325 Wiscasset, Dearborn 

Fleming, Jennie M., 1971 Longfellow Ave., 
Detroit 

Ford, Marian M., 9275 Wyoming, Detroit 

Forsman, Bertha L., 5290 Devonshire, Detroit 

— Dorothea E., 504 Hendrie Blvd., Royal 

a 
*Galloway, Lyman C., 1247 Garden Court, Dear- 


rm 

Gasner, Mrs. Helen M., 215 Ft. Dearborn Ave., 
Dearborn 

Gibson, Walter E., 1365 Ft. Park Blvd., Lincoln 


Park 
Gifford, Hah B., 375 Mac Millan, Grosse Pointe 
Farms 
Gilday, Jane A., 900 Whitmore Rd., Detroit 
Giles, Melvia, 423 4 Gratiot St., Alma 
Gonne, Edythe, 2921 E. Forest, Detroit 
Good, Raymond, 22521 Edison, Dearborn 
Goodell, Benjamin E., Claude J. Miller School, 
12th and Francis Sts., Ecorse 
Gordon, Ethel, 899 Lakepointe, Grosse Pointe 
Grabman, Mrs. Eunice J., 1406 Field Ave., 
Detroit 
Gragg, Harvey H., 12316 Ohio, Detroit 
Graham, Albert A., 901 Calvert, Detroit 
— Bertha B., 318 Paris Ave., Grand 


Guiles. ‘“Mabelle E., Goldberg School, 6145 12th 
St., Detroit 

Haessly, Louis E., Capron School, 1471 Maple, 
Detroit 

*Hale, Martha, Republic School, Alma 

Haley, Nelle, Dir. of Elem. Educ., 620 S. Jeffer- 
son, Saginaw 
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List oF MEMBERS 


Hall, Isabell, 288 Josephine, Detroit 

Hamlin, Charlotte M., 120 Winona St., Highland 
Park 

Handy, George, 15503 Ashton, Detroit 

Hardie, Frances S., 16250 La Salle Blvd., Detroit 

Harper, Edith, 206 Pendleton St., Bay City 

Harris, Zita A., 8710 Radford, Detroit 

**+Hartung, Urban, Jr., Scripps School, 2141 
Belvidere, Detroit 

*Hawes, Carolyn, 202 W. 15th St., Holland 

Healy, Oliver B., 13297 Lauder Ave., Detroit 

Henchey, Leona A., 4045 29th St., Detroit 

Hilborn, Mrs. Clara M., 2005 Francis Ave., Flint 

Hobart, Herbert L., Maine School, Cadieur Rd., 
Grosse Pointe 

Hodges, Duncan C., 906 Woodcrest Dr., Royal 


a 

Hoehn, Dorothea, 16242 Ohio, Detroit 

Holland, Mary N., 4320 Cortland, Detroit 

Honeysette, Bethel, 429 Pearl St., Kalamazoo 

Hook, Adeline, Crofoot School, 280 W. Huron 
St., Pontiac 

Hope, Dorothy G., 4911 Linsdale, Detroit 

Horton, Mrs. Jeannette, Garfield School, Superior 
Blvd., Wyandotte 

tHotchkiss, Lyle E., Salina Junior High School, 
Lowery and Salina Aves., Dearborn 

Howard, Ervin, Asst. Supt. of Schools, 5757 
Neckel Ave., Dearborn 

Hoyt, Miss Cleo F., 701 Lafayette Ave., S. E., 
Grand Rapids 

Hubbard, Evelyn B., 3020 Burns Ave., Detroit 

Ihrman, Hermine, 182 W. 15th St., Holland 

James, Elsie E., 352 Bradley St., Flint 

Jennings, Elsie J., 848 Pingree, Detroit 

Jones, _ F., 1044 Fairmount St., S. E., Grand 

apids 

Jones, Robert W., 85 Poplar St., Wyandotte 

Junth, Gladys A., 911 Pallister, Detroit 

Kane, Ruth F., 650 Philip Ave., Detroit 

Kellogg, Erma, 8565 Cloverlawn, Detroit 

Kemp, Maude E., 2111 Mullane St., Detroit 

Kepperling, Inez, 14450 Burt Rd., Detroit 

Kilander, Mrs. Pansy, 14149 Coyle, Detroit 

King, Dorothea, 17600 San Juan Dr., Detroit 

Kingdon, Lucille, Route 1, St. Louis 

Knapp, Margaret, Christiancy Street School, 
Lansing 

tKnighton, Edward J., 9047 Beverly Court, 
Detroit 

Konstanzer, Mrs. Mildred Beier, 171% Crocker 
Blvd., Mt. Clemens 

Kraatz, Mrs. Marion Terry, 909 Lawrence, 
Detroit 

Kroth, Milton, High School Principal, Dowagiac 

Krug, Marguerite C., 2270 Leslie, Detroit 

Kuhn, Florence E., 5963 Cadillac Ave., Detroit 

Kull, Charlotte A., St. Clair School, 3918 Mont- 
clair, Detroit 

Laing, Bernice, 12787 Northlawn St., Detroit 

tLaing, Earl R., 16265 Westmoreland Rd., 
Detroit 

Lawrence, Anna R., 1212 Fifth Ave., Bay City 

Leavenworth, Jay C., 2020 Myrtle, Detroit 

Lechler, Rhoda, 18460 Warrington Dr., Detroit 

Lee, Rosemary, 690 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 

Leteker, Alice, 3807 Gladstone St., Detroit 

Levis, Luetta, 28939 Milbrook Rd., Franklin 

Lewis, Ruth A., 330 W. Grand, Muskegon 

Lindquist, Essie, Moores Park School, Lansing 

Livingstone, Ruby, Hall School, Hall St. and 
Grandville, Grand Rapids 

*Lockwood, Glenn O., Ann Visger School, River 
Rouge 

tLong, Marjorie, Hoover School, Hazel Park 

McCallum, Jessie, 2694 Philadelphia Ave., W., 
Detroit 

McCarthy, Julia M., 16164 Asbury Park St., 
Detroit 

McCoy, Margie, 283 Emmons Blvd., Wyandotte 

McCrimmon, Marguerite, Angell School, Berkley 

McDevitt, Rosabelle, 734 Delaware Ave., Detroit 

McDonald, Lucile, 1415 Parker St., Detroit 
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McDougall, Frances Josephine, 829 Dickenson 
St., Flint 

McEwen, Vera D., 4800 Collingwood, Detroit 

McGowan, Margaret C., 567 Montclair, Detroit 

McGuinness, Mae E., 17211 Northlawn, Detroit 

McLaughlin, Charles, 1963 Burlingame, Detroit 

McMahon, Mary E., 13185 Pinehurst, Detroit 

McSweeney, Mary C., 9271 W. Outer Dr., De- 
troit 

Moma Mary B., 16 Cambridge Blvd., Royal 


a 

Marsh, Mrs. Lettie A., 912 Virginia St., S. E., 
Grand Rapids 

Martin, Irene, Larch Street School, Lansing 

Martin, Thekla, 925 Harcourt, Detroit 

Mayrend, Earl J., 1000 Alger, Detroit 

Mead, Stephen, Central School, Grand Haven 

Menger, Hilda, 5570 W. Holt Rd., Holt 

*Messner, Clarence J., Richard School, Grosse 
Pointe 

Miller, Mabel M., 1615 Casgrain, Detroit 

Miller, William C., Jr., 18112 Greenlawn, Detroit 

Mitchell, Mrs. Estella M., 15883 Vaughn, Detroit 

Mitzelfeld, Lucy L., 1214 Rademacher, Detroit 

Moore, Ormand D., 15820 Oakfield St., Detroit 

Morlock, Charlotte, 227 Washington St., Monroe 

Mumaw, Alda, 120 S. Mason St., Saginaw 

Mumford, Edgar H. E., George W. Ferris School, 
12541 Second Ave., Highland Park 

*Munroe, Jessie M., School One, Ecorse 

Munson, Eva M., 355 Philip, Detroit 

Murphy, Anna E., 17345 Cherrylawn, Detroit 

Mygatt, Cynthia J., 4311 Cortland, Detroit 

Nelson, Marie, 318 W. Second St., Flint 

Netzorg, Sadie, 12115 Griggs, Detroit 

Newman, Ethlyn, 9440 Savery, Detroit 

Newstead, Winona A., 11899 Ohio Ave., Detroit 

Norton, Mae J., 5350 Rivard, Detroit 

O'Brien, Edna M., Park School, Bay City 

O'Dell, Mrs. Iva, Donelson School, Pontiac 

O'Hara, Mae, 2963 Arndt, Detroit 

O'Keefe, Nora, 3250 W. Chicago Blvd., Detroit 

Oliver, Jean, 2691 Boston Bivd., Detroit 

Osborne, Mrs. Agnes W., 18685 Woodingham 
Dr., Detroit ‘ 

Osborne, Mrs. Catherine W., Amos School, 1310 
Military, Detroit 

Ott, Wilbur N., 13140 Glenfield , Detroit 

Page, Florence, 11870 Ohio St., Detroit 

Page, John S., Supt. of Schools, Howell 

Palmer, Don, Wayne University, 4841 Cass Ave., 
Detroit 

Parker, Florence, 5474 Trumbull Ave., Detroit 

*Parker, Howard L., 22926 Nona Ave., Dearborn 

Pascoe, May F., 2005 Francis St., Flint 

Patterson, Laura C., 18947 Pennington Dr., 
Detroit 

Pearson, Mrs. Carolyn A., 321 E. Newall St., 
Flint 

Peatling, Ella M., 1666 Atkinson Ave., Detroit 

Peck, Eugene J., 100 N. Union, Battle Creek 

Petersen, Reeta, 112 E. Downie, Alma 

Pettitt, Jay S., 21532 Curtis Ave., Detroit 

Pickett, Mrs. Lillian H., 111 W. Baker St., Flint 

Pierce, Vernon P., 15376 Hartwell St., Detroit 

Plambech, Anne, Genesee Street School, Lansing 

Pocuis, Stella K., Washington School, Battle 
Creek 

Popp, Mrs. Cleo E., 1101 Copeman Ave., Flint 

Porter, Alta M., 1607 Fifth Ave., Bay City 

Quinn, Evelyn Ethel, 14311 Forrer, Detroit 

Raynor, Florence, 3347 Wabash Ave., Detroit 

Redman, Mabel M., 75 Avalon Ave., Detroit 

Renton, Agnes E., 128 Woodland Ave., Detroit 

Renton, Janet M., 128 Woodland Ave., Detroit 

Reynolds, O. D., 14909 Cleophus, Allen Park 

Robinson, Orlo J., Copernicus Junior High 
School, 11410 Charest, Hamtramck 

Robison, Alice E., 17302 Roselawn, Detroit 

Roethke, Louise W., 20411 Picadilly Rd., Detroit 

Rogers, Alex R., 14317 Hubbel St., Detroit 

Rogers, Carlyle, 18460 Warrington Dr., Detroit 

oe Aimee A., 4261 Kensington Rd., 

etroit 
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Ross, Meta M., 744 W. Adeline, Detroit 
2 Jessie H., 2503 S. Washington Ave., 
ina 

Rudduck, Lillian W., 14920 Grandville St., 
Detroit 

Russ, Marjorie V., 5 Woodland Heights, Pleasant 
Ridge, Royal Oak 

Ryan, Lenora M., 429 Eighth St., Escanaba 

Sage, Marie K., $100 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 

Sandin, Matilda, Driver School, 425 Grace St., 
Lansing 

*Schafer, Rose Kathryn, 130 E. Sixth St., Monroe 

Schoolcraft, Pearl T., 518 Minor Ave., Kalamazoo 

Schroeder, Margaret, Thomas Street School, 
Lansing 

Scollay, Lois A., 2281 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 

Seavitt, Roy W., 1120 S. Beaumont, Detroit 

“i th Sarah Elizabeth, 1008 Harrison St., 

ay Cit 

Poe Ang Stella M., 11131 Kercheval St., Detroit 

Sheridan, Margaret E., 1727 Glynn Court, 
Detroit 

Shirley, Gertrude L., 220 N. Grant Ave., Three 
Rivers 

Short, Mrs. Mabelle I., Washington School, Flint 

Siders, Bruce R., 306 Tuxedo St., Highland Park 

Sievewright, Agnes, 18903 Steel, Detroit 

Simpson, Helen E., 17550 Greenlawn, Detroit 

Simpson, May V., 17550 Greenlawn, Detroit 

Smith, Hattie M., Longfellow School, Royal Oak 

Smith, Mrs. Mildred S., 2281 W. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 

Smith, Sylvia J., 801 N. Walnut, Lansing 

Snow, Carl B., Supt. of Schools, Caledonia 

Sohn, Clara, Bloomfield School, Jackson 

Spaulding, Marie, 617 Coit Ave., N. E., Grand 
Rapids 

Speaker, Gaylord M., Furgason School, River 
Rouge 

Spinks. Grace C., 6083 Vermont, Detroit 

Springman, John H., Pierce School, Birmingham 

Starling, Mabel C., 8811 Quincy Ave., Detroit 

Staudacher, Ethel, 910 Salzburg St., Bay City 

Steger, Gertrude C., 2915 E. Outer Dr., Detroit 

Stolson, Anna K., 534 Evergreen St., East 
Lansing 

Stout, Grover, 1851 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 

Strowenjans, Dora, 213 W. Tenth St., Holland 

Sturm, Mrs. Gladys F., 4261 Kensington Rd., 
Detroit 

Sullivan, Irene F., 2202 Bewick Ave., Detroit 

Sullivan, Mary C., 3217 W. Grand Ave., Detroit 

Sweeney, Anne M., 36 Winona, Highland Park 

Sweeney. B. Angela, 17576 Oak Dr., Detroit 

Taipale, Mrs. Anna, 15681 Woodlawn, Dearborn 

+tThomas, John S., 14446 Rutland, Detroit 

Thompson, Florence, 7300 Garden St., Detroit 

Thompson, Paul E., 816 Lincoln Rd., Grosse 
Pointe Farms 

Thomson, Miss Marion, 
Detroit 

Trainor, Mary J., Lacey School, Hazel Park 

Tucker, Ethel M., 76 Kerby Rd., Grosse Pointe 
Farms 

Tuomey, Margaret, 1459 Lawrence St., Detroit 

Van Dyk, Henrietta, 3498 Beniteau, Detroit 

Van Gallow, Helen, 601 S. Mildred, Dearborn 

Varty, Violet L., Asst. Prin., Finney School, 5281 
Guilford, Detroit 

Voorhees, James H., 3801 Pasadena Ave., Detroit 

Wagner, Louise M., 813 Hancock St., Port Huron 

Walcott, E. Forrest, Northup School, River 


Rouge 
Walker, Clyde M., 20119 Wisconsin, Detroit 
Walther, Marie, Stone School, 910 State, Saginaw 
Wareham, Lucille E., 1415 Parker, Detroit 
Wargelin, Philip J., 338 Voorleis Rd., Pontiac 
Waugh, Nellie A., 13538 Mendota Ave., Detroit 
Weber, Ernest, Supt. of Schools, Rithland 
Weidemann, Mathilda, 269 Erskine St., Detroit 
Welcenbach, Frank J., Trombly School, 820 
Beaconsfield, Grosse Pointe 
Welch, Edith, Craft School, 3310 Vinewood Ave., 
Detroit 
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Wenzel, Brigetta E., 5503 Lakepointe, Detroit 

Weter, Grace E., 513 S. Troy St., Royal Oak 

Whistle, Mrs. Retha Clark, 2207 Hills St., Flint 

White, Carolyn, 706 Salzburg St., Bay City 

Wicks, Mrs. Pauline Rohrer, Finney School, 5281 
Guilford, Detroit 

Wilkinson, Muriel M., McKinley School, Wyan- 
dotte 

Wilson, Adelaide M., 7300 Garden, Detroit 

Wilson, Claudia V., 524 W. Greendale Ave., 
Detroit 

Wilson, Evelyn T., Washington School, Ferndale 

Wilson, Grace, 224 E. Court St., Flint 

Wingertszahn, Laura L., 1516 Vinewood St., 
Detroit 

Woody, Dr. Clifford, School of Educ., University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Woolfenden, Grace F., 12920 Wadsworth, Detroit 

Wright, Muriel, 1518 Golden Ave., Ann Arbor 

Wuennecke, Laura, Ferry School, Grand Haven 

Yokom, Merle C., 1280 21st, Detroit 

Young, Mrs. Amelia D., 1041 Cadieux Rd., 
Grosse Pointe 

Young, Dorah Alice, 1500 Harrison St., Flint 


MINNESOTA 


Appley, Lena Grace, 183 S. Chatsworth St., St. 
Paul 

tBecker, Elsa, 1732 E. Fourth St., Duluth 

Boysen, Mrs. Agness, 705 Kenwood Pkwy., 
Minneapolis 

Bradseth, Alice M., 112 N. Sixth Ave., E., Duluth 

Brueckner, Dr. Leo J., Prof. of Elem. Educ., 
University of Minnesota, Minne apolis 

Burt, C. Vinton, Supt. of Schools, Owatonna 

Cahlander, Loren L., Corcoran School, 19th 
Ave., S., and 34th St., Minneapolis 

Carleton, Mary E., Hiawatha School, 42nd Ave., 
S., and E. 42nd St., Minneapolis 

Carlson, Ida C., 3118 E. 22nd St., Minneapolis 

Carolyn, Sister, Elementary Principal, Prior and 
Stanford, St. Paul 

Christenson, Cornell H., Supt. of Schools, High 
School, White Bear Lake 

Claude, Sister, Sisters of St. Joseph, Aloysianum 
School, Olivia 

Cross, C. Willard, Supt. of Schools, Faribault 
High School, Faribault 

Davini, William C., 1678 Niles Ave. aan 2ul 

Dosdall, Bertha A., 1332 Dayton poly Paul 

Drohan, Gertrude, 15 Circle West, Hilla: ile No 
9, Minneapolis 

Dutton, Mrs. Jean U., 1222 W. 3ist St., Minne- 
apolis 

Eastman, Dr. Wesley C., State Teachers College, 
Mankato 

Elgar, Frances C., 1731 E. Superior St., Duluth 

Ellen, Sister Mary, C. S. J., 26 E. Exchange St., 
St. Paul 

Everson, Helene D., 110 Laurie St., Duluth 

Ginsberg, Annie, 1744 Laurel Ave., St. Paul 

Grendall, Alice D., 166 Bates Ave., St. Paul 

Halper, Ida B., Maxfield School, St. Albans and 
St. Anthony, St. Paul 

Hankerson, Marshall R., Supt. of Schools, Med- 


ord 

tHanson, Lillian C., Bryant, Monroe and Park 
Point Schools, Duluth 

Henderson, Margaret G., Dir. of Elem. Super- 
vision, Bemidji Public Schools, Bemidji 

Herrly, Dora J., 712 First Ave., W., Grand 
Rapids 

Holtz, Jennie F., Irving School, 17th Ave., S., 
and 28th, Minneapolis 

Jasperson, Lillian, 4403 Harriet St., Minneapolis 

Johnson, Jennie U., Hayden Heights School, St 


au 

Johnson, M. E., Supt. of Schools, North Saint 
Paul Public School, Cor. Helen St. and 12th 
Ave., North St. Paul 

Keckefoth, Ethel H., Bryn Mawr School, Russell 

Ave. and Cedar Lake Rd., Minneapolis 
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List oF MEMBERS 


Kirk, A. W., Jackson School, Edmund and 
Arundel Sts., St. Paul 
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School, Clinton 

Paylor, Ivey, 1003 N. Main St., High Point 

Peeler, A. H., 1003 Benbow Rd., Greensboro 

Phillips, Dr. Guy B., Box 810, Chapel Hill 

Reid, Florence M., Box 299, Lexington 


Central Elementary School, 


Reynolds, Albert, Livingston Street School, 
Asheville 
Robinson, Mrs. J. A., 415 Liberty St., Durham 


Rutledge, Sarah, Mulberry Street School, States- 


ville 

Sherwood, Ann V., Frank B. John School, 
Salisbury 

Shipman, Mrs. Kathryn W., 535 Parkway, High 
Point 


Souders, Mrs. Floyd B., 
School, Fayetteville 
Spainhour, Richard E., 312 S. 
Lenoir 

Stafford, Susie Foust, 
lington 

Steelman, Ruth, 2613 Camden Rd., Greensboro 

Stephenson, W. C., Saw Mills School, Granite 
Falls 

Sutton, Evelyn R., Box 532, High Point 

Tait, Elizabeth, Coltrane Hall, Roanoke Rapids 

oo. Lloyd Yates, 208 Hillcrest Dr., High 

oint 

Tillman, Amanda, 614 Hamilton St., 
Rapids 

Turner, Bernice, Avery Sherrill School, 647 
Davie Ave., Statesville 

Wahl, Frances, East Carolina Teachers College, 
Box 302, Greenville 

Washington, B. T., Williston Primary School, 
Wilmington 

Waters, L. A., Maple St., Shelby 

**Watson, Mrs. Margie Marsh, Aycock School, 


Greensboro 
Wells, Mrs. Edwina L., Frederick A. Woodard 


School, Wilson 

TWilson, Mrs. A. R., 1700 Lakewood Ave., Dur- 
ham 

Wortham, Frances, 310 Corona St., Winston- 
Salem 


Central Elementary 
Mulberry St., 


604 E. Davis St., Bur- 


Roanoke 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Anderson, O. S., Horace Mann School, Fargo 

Brady, Mrs. Alpha, Jefferson School, Fargo 

Brandt, Ivy, 914 Fifth Ave., S., Fargo 

**Brown, R. D., 911 13th St., S., Fargo 

Gussner, William S., Supt. of Schools, Jamestown 

Hanson, Miss Signe, Woodrow Wilson School, 
Fargo 

Hartney, Eleanor M., 901 Eighth St., 

Linnertz, Gertrude, Box 934, Minot 

tLobben, Clara H., 902 Eighth St., N., Fargo 

Nehring, Alfred S., 1111 Almonte, Grand Forks 

tPhillips, Adelaide, 1415 Eighth Ave., S., Fargo 

Ross, Mary, Lincoln School, Carrington 

Sinclair, Glynn, Box 307, Minot 

Stevenson, Adeline, Clara Barton School, Fargo 

Waldron, Kathryn M., No. 6 Ellison Apts., Minot 


S., Fargo 


OHIO 


Adams, Mrs. Jennie, 1136 Copley Rd., Akron 

Adams, Mina L., 537 E. Buchtel Ave., Akron 

Adel, Mrs. Edna Perrill, Smithplace, Groveport 

Alderman, Lovira, 654 Mahoning Ave., Warren 

Allen, Cora F., 872 S. Champion Ave., Columbus 

Allen, Lora R., Route 4, Zanesville 

Anderson, Stella, 101 Mills Ave., Wyoming 

Andrew, Ellen B., 3600 Show Ave., Cincinnati 

Andrix, Edith, 3406 Bradford Rd., Cleveland 
Heights 

Applegate, Earl H.., 
and Montana Aves., Cincinnati 

Arbuckle, Daisy V. East Madison School, 1130 
Addison Rd., Cleveland 

Arey, Essie, 7309 Van Kirk Ave., Cincinnati 


Westwood School, Harrison 
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Ash, Beulah M., 2049 Cornell Rd., Cleveland 
Bailey, Enola, 26908 Detroit Rd., Westlake 
Basinger, Eldon R., North Canton Grade School, 
North Canton 
Bell, Maud M.., 
Bertermann, Helen A., 
cinnati 
Beverly, Mrs. Mary Louise, Spicer Demonstra- 
tion School, 382 Carroll St., Akron 
Bevington, Rachel, 1598 Belle Ave., Lakewood 
Bishop, Bertha G., Newbury School, Newbury 
and Stebbins St., Toledo 
Bishop, Evangeline, Sowinski 
Sowinski Ave., Cleveland 
Biszantz, Cina L., 11311 Clifton Blvd., Cleveland 
Bixler, Lorin E., Muskingum College, New 
Concord 
Boardman, Ruth, West School, Delaware 
Bonfield, 0. Louise, 17605 Kinsman Rd., Shaker 
Heights 
*Borden, Ruby L., 
Bexley, Columbus 
Boys, Charlotte, 3215 W. 82nd St., Cleveland 
Bradley, Helen, 2401 Salularis, Cincinnati 
Brandt, Hazel M., 2636 Green Rd., South Euclid 
i Doris M., Roosevelt School, Steuben- 
ville 
Brown, Nell H., 461 Roy Ave., Dayton 
Brown, Winfred Q., Kennedy School, Cinclonetl 
tBurbank, Nelson L., 5735 W inthrop Ave., Col- 
lege Hill, Cincinnati 


520 Park Ave., Miamisburg 
1339 Cryer Ave., Cin- 


School, 7927 


Main and Montrose School, 


—~-\ Anna E., 14401 Milverton Rd., Cleve- 
Burns, Frank M., 1903 Evansdale Ave., Toledo 


Burtsfield, J. S., 552 E. Kline St., Girard 

Butz, Albert G., R. R. 5, Box 100, Lockland 
tCallahan, C. O., 70 E. Olentangy St., Columbus 
Callow, Harriet T., Hotchkiss School, Akron 
Campbell, Bess M., 3375 Glenwood Ave., Toledo 
Case, Mary E., 21540 Detroit Rd., Rocky River 


Cassley, Mrs. Ethel R., 202 Twin Oaks Rd., 
Akron 

Chapman, Frieda F., Youngstown College, 
Youngstown 


Chinn, Jean T., 
Clemson, Mary W., 


bus 
Collins, J. M., 813 Linden St., Fremont 
Conner, Mrs. Blanche Blair, Licking View, 
Zanesville 
Covey, Cora L., 
Cram, Mrs. Le Vieve, 
Cuyahoga Falls 


17 Englewood Court, Toledo 
1224 Madison Ave., Colum- 


384 Grand Ave., Akron 
Broad Street School, 


Crotty, L. Maurice, 1619 Harbeson Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 
Cummins, Harriett K., 225 W. South St., Sidney 


Curry, Robert P., Cummins School, Cincinnati 

Dallas, Cecil M., 3915 Sheridan Rd., Youngstown 

Daugherty, Grace, 1450 Grace Ave., Lakewood 

Daus, Ethel M., Dawning School, 4430 W. 35th 
St., Cleveland 

Davis, H. E., Allison Street School, Norwood 

Derrickson, Julia A., 56 Chestnut Ave., Wyoming 


Dietz, Florence A., 1207 Edwards Ave., Lake- 
wood 

Dingman, Ruth, 206 W. Warren Ave., Youngs- 
town 

Dittemore, James A., 738 Seward Ave., Akron 

Dombaugh, Alice L., 200 E. Center St., Marion 

*Doty, L. E., 550 W. Murphy St., Lima 


Downing, Georgiana E., 2826 E. 130th, Cleveland 

Drage, R. G., Principal, Robertsville 

Durkee, Warren M., 223 Circle Ave., 
Court House 

Egan, Bertha, 332 S. Fourth St., 

Eldridge, Amy, Bancroft School, 
Lane, Youngstown 

Ellis, Homer C., Supt. of Schools, Norwalk 

Emde, Lt. Col. John M., Akron. (On leave—now 
at A.P.O. 913, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, 
Calif.) 

Etter, R. A., R. R. 1, Box 571, Dayton 

Evans, Ben R., 1057 Second Ave., Gallipolis 

Everett, Ruth M., 503 Edison, Dayton 


Washington 


Steubenville 
Wychwood 
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List oF MEMBERS 


Everhart, Frances E., Lomond School, Shaker 
Heights 

Fennell, Mrs. Bertha A., 3305 Tullamore Rd., 
Cleveland Heights 

Findley, Walter G., Central School, New Phila- 
delphia 

Finney, Mary H., Schumacher School, 1031 
Greenwood Ave., Akron 

Flessa, Herbert L., Washington School, Hopple 
St. and Burlington P1., Cincinnati 

Foss, Harold D., 875 Hamlin St., Akron 

Foster, S. L., Madison School, Youngstown 

Fox, Ralph L., Caledonia School, 940 Caledonia 
Rd., East Cleveland 

Frahm, Olive M., 362 Piedmont Rd., Columbus 

Frankfather, Harry, 346 Cambridge, Elyria 

Franz, George F., Avondale School, Cincinnati 

Frederick, L. E., Huffman School, Dayton 

Frischkorn, Margaret, 18th St. Heights, Box 6, 
Wellsville 

Gabriel, Florence, Malvern School, Malvern and 
Falmouth Rds., Shaker Heights 

Gahn, J. W., 2033 Perth St., Toledo 

Garman, Elsie, 38 Washington Ave., Niles 

Gericke, Meta, 3182 W. 14th St., Cleveland 

Godfrey, Susan F., 2421 Parkwood Ave., Toledo 

Gorman, Clara, McKinley School, 3349 W. 125th 
St., Cleveland 

+Graham, Florence M., Murray Hill School, 2026 
Murray Hill Rd., Cleveland 

Grant, Bessie M., 559 Liberty St., Conneaut 

Gregg, Miss Philomen H., Mark Street School, 
Marion 

Groff, Mrs. Maude F., Michigan Avenue School, 
Columbus 

—" Edna Gertrude, 509 Merrick Ave., Zanes- 
ville 

Hagen, John F., Firestone Park School, Akron 

Hanthorn, Alice, 45 E. 212th St., Cleveland 

Harry, Dr. David P., Jr., Graduate School, West- 
ern Reserve University, 11105 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 

Hasemeier, Margaret E., 3580 Epworth Ave., 
Cincinnati 

Heiser, Bess M., 11 Wroe Ave., Dayton 

Henning, Vera, 2926 Rockwood P1., Toledo 

Henry, Paul, Elementary School, Upper Arling- 
ton., 1750 Barrington Rd., Columbus 

Henschen, Laura H., 3444 Marvin Ave., Cleveland 

Hickok, Jessie L., 408 S. Arch Ave., Alliance 

Hohnhorst, Lillian E., 1913 Revere Rd., Cleve- 
land Heights 

*Holcomb, Ernest A., Box 225, New Lexington 

Hollahan, Catherine E., 2004 Wayne Ave., 
Dayton 

Householder, Bess, 24 N. Prospect St., Akron 

Howser, Elma B., 325 Franklin St., Marion 

Irey, Miss Ferne, 528 Warren Ave., Youngstown 

Jack, Mary E., Coventry Road School, Cleveland 
Heights 

Jacobs, F. Rudolph, 1605 Anderson Ferry Rd., 
Cincinnati 

Jagsch, Alma, 152 S. Garfield Ave., Columbus 

Joachim, Earl E., 125 Ream Court, Wadsworth 

Johnson, Mary E., 433 Prospect Rd., Ashtabula 

Johnson, Mrs. Wilberetta P., Wooldridge School, 
6200 Kinsman Rd., Cleveland 

Justice, W. A., Madisonville Public School, 
Cincinnati 

Karp, Esther, 308 High Ave., N. W., Canton 

Keys, Mary F., 1906 E. 82nd St., Cleveland 

King, Dorothy D., 81 N. Warren Ave., Columbus 

Kingsborough, Hazel, 1427 E. 111th St., Cleve- 
land 

Kinker, Minnie L., 1242 Broadway, Toledo 

Kleinsmith, Sylvia N., Taft School, 13701 Lake 
Ave., Lakewood 

Knight, N. T., 241 Lowell Ave., Youngstown 

Kocher, Walter L., 1630 Tenth St., Cuyahoga 
Falls 

Kratovila, Julia, 9721 Dickens Ave., Cleveland 

Kuhr, Laura, 319 Havre St., Toledo 

Lansdown, W. L., 524 S. Euclid Ave., Dayton 
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ss Ethel E., 1485 W. Third Ave., Colum- 


us 

Lea, Mabel, College Hill School, Tiffin 

Lee, Donald A., 12002 Lake Ave., Lakewood 

Lee, Nancy B., 7629 Lorain Ave., Cleveland 

Leech, Mary R., 615 Bellflower Ave., S. W., 
Canton 

Leichtenstein, Erla, Henry S. Martin School, 
Canton 

Lightell, Mary E., 7338 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 

Losch, Adela M., 2559 Channing Rd., University 
Heights 

Loudon, Agnes V., Oxford School, 914 Oxford 
Rd., Cleveland Heights 

Lyons, Mary Emily, 2130 Lawrence Ave., Toledo 

McCreery, Susie, Elem. Supvr., Thoreau Park 
School, W. 54th St. and Bradley Ave., Parma 

McDannel, Amos A., 1122 Cleveland Ave., N. 
W., Canton 

McDonald, C. D., 160 Harper St., New Concord 

McFadden, Agnes, 2285 Lambertson Rd., Cleve- 
land Heights 

McGaughy, Dr. J. R., Route 3, Mt. Gilead 

McGuire, Gertrude H., 1835 Belmore Rd., East 
Cleveland 

McKinsey, Henrietta, Box 147, Ashtabula 

McLaren, Mrs. Mae, 2473 Overlook Rd., Cleve- 
land Heights 

Madden, Lillian, 394 Greenwood Ave., Akron 

Markowitz, Martha B., 2600 Hampshire Rd., 
Cleveland 

Marshall, W. B., Milo School, Cleveland and 
Third Aves., Columbus 

Martin, C. Lewis, 831 Harding Ave., Lancaster 

a Oscar C., 608 Lexington Ave., Terrace 

ark 
Meehan, M. Jeannette, 1536 Lewis Dr., Lake- 


wood 

Militzer, Edith M., 2905 118th St., Toledo 

Miller, C. L., Garfield School, Elmore and Beek- 
man Sts., Cincinnati 

Miller, Rose E., 5233 Wilmington Park, Dayton 

Mishey, L. L., 70 E. Home St., Westerville 

Mohme, Wilhelmine, 5240 Wilmington Ave., 
Dayton 

Monroe, Margaret, 262 N. Cooper, Lockland 

Moomaw, F. R., 188 Bridge St., Chillicothe 

+Morgan, Edna, 2943 Berkshire Rd., Cleveland 

Morgan, Elizabeth, Stickney School, Toledo 

Morris, Dorothy C., Fairwood Elementary 
School, Columbus 

Morrison, Janet, George Barber School, Akron 

Neeley, Helen J., Central School, Berea 

Nessle, Fannie B., 816 Nesslewood Ave., Toledo 

Norton, Catherine, 427 Rockingham, Toledo 

a L., Finneytown School, Route 6, Lock- 
an 

Oechsler, Hazel, Nathan Hale School, Shenan- 
doah and Foster, Toledo 

Offerman, Kate M., Asst. County Supt. of 
Schools, Pemberville 

Ohlemacher, Helen E., 526 Hancock St., San- 


dusky 

*Outland, Pvt. Richard U., Ottawa Hills School, 
Toledo. (On leave—now at 601 T.G. Training 
Wing, 466 Squadron, Clearwater, Fla.) 

Partridge, Marian G., 519 Nottingham Ter., 
Toledo 

+Pennekamp, Dorothy, Second Avenue Elemen- 
tary School, Columbus 

Perry, Mrs. Sarah M., 2153 Dorr St., Toledo 

Peters, Edith C., Public School, 654 E. 124th St., 
Cleveland 

Phillips, George A., 626 W. Fourth St., Cincin- 
nati 

Pluckebaum, Dorothy E., 347 Wood Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 

Preston, E. M., Prospect School, East Cleveland 

*Quirk, William A., 1641 Clayton, Cincinnati 

Ranft, Aleda V., 12505 Edgewater Dr., Lakewood 

Rebert, Ruth E., 255 E. Midlothian Blvd., 
Youngstown 

Reszke, Felix E., Sands School, Cincinnati 

Retallick, Van B., Sharpsburg School, Norwood 
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Reynolds, L. D., East Main and H. S. Ave., 
Shelby 

Rider, Bess D., 2493 S. Taylor Rd., Cleveland 
Heights 

Riffell, Orville F., R. R. 1, Clayton 

Robinson, Ruth M., 1906 E. 105th St., Cleveland 

Rogers, Florence M., McKinley School, 1351 W. 
Clifton Blvd., Lakewood 

Roweton, John M., Hawthorne School, 226-28 
McDaniel St., Dayton 

Ruhlman, Brother Francis H., S. M., Albert 
Emanuel Library, University of Dayton, 
Dayton 

Rupel, Maude L., 506 W. Norman Ave., Dayton 

Rylander, Martha O., 185 Harcourt Dr., Akron 

Scheuerman, Alfred A., 452 Fairview Pl., Cin- 
cinnati 

tSchroeder, Esther L., Raschig School, Elm St. 
and Central Pkwy. Blvd., Cincinnati 

Schuh, Bell, 2104 Brookdale Rd., Toledo 

Schullian, Augusta M., 1497 Mars Ave., Lake- 


wood 
Secrist, Chester C., 202 Bennett St., Mansfield 
Sellers, Mrs. Hazel Pruitt, 25 Adelford Ave., 
Akron 
Shane, Harold G., 2287 Neil Ave., Columbus 
Shively, Arthur W., Route 2, Painesville 
Showers, Ada B., Route 1, South Zanesville 
Siringer, Meta L., 1451 Lincoln Ave., Lakewood 
Skeeles, Ruth, 1017 23rd St., Canton 
Smith, Helen H., 19287 Henry Rd., Fairview 
Smith, H. P., Supt. of Schools, Toronto 
Smith, John H., 3847 Drakewood Dr., Cincinnati 
Smith, Paul E., 503 3ist St., N. W., Canton 
Snyder, Belle, Jefferson School, Youngstown 
Snyder, Catherine, 518 N. Union St., Fostoria 
Snyder, John W., Fairview School, Stratford and 
Warner Sts., Cincinnati 
Somerwill, Grace, 608 Mahoning Ave., N. W., 
Warren 
Spence, A. Marie, 1908 Hampton Rd., Rocky 
River 
Spuller, Minnie J., 22 Rhodes Ave., Akron 
Stewart, Ethelyn, 2095 Stillman Rd., Cleveland 
Heights 
Stewart, Martha A., 1777 Carlyon Rd., East 
Cleveland 
Still, Edna E., 108 Webster St., Tiffin 
Stoneman, Nora C., Lincoln School, Wickliffe 
Stroud, Winifred, 5926 Pearl Rd., Parma Heights 
Stull, Letha M., 2332 Edgerton Rd., Cleveland 
Sullivan, Ellen F., 42 Belvidere Way, Akron 
Swickard, Ethel, 1521 Ridge Ave., Steubenville 
Tannehill, Eleanor F., Grant School, Zanesville 
Taylor, George W., Prospect School, Prospect 
St., Mansfield 
Terrill, Maymie I., 2489 Overlook Rd., Cleveland 
Heights 
tThomas, Crilla Belle, Iris Brook Farm, Collins 
Thornton, Charles A., Moreland and Fernway 
Schools, Shaker Heights 
Tittle, Ruth A., 731 Torrington Pl., Dayton 
Toepfer, Carl W., Glenwood School, Toledo 
Tole, Isabel, 48 W. Parkwood Dr., Dayton 
Trneny, Mary E., 3470 W. 17th St., Cleveland 
Tucker, Ethel M., 2637 Northwood, Toledo 
Ullum, Helen, 11709 Lake Ave., Lakewood 
Ulrich, Robert P., 1106 Hawk St., Toledo 
Vance, Terley L., 515 N. State St., Marion 
Van Gorder, Henry H., 510% Arden PI., Toledo 
Vaupel, Jean, Sequin School, Findlay St. near 
John St., Cincinnati 
Vermillion, Kenneth R., 
East Cleveland 
Viets, Vivian Vera, Elm Road School, Warren 
Voldan, Edna F., 3191 W. 31st St., Cleveland 
von Engeln, Dorothy, Van Cleve School, 622 
Forest Ave., Dayton 
Wagner, William S., 428 E. Dudley St., Maumee 
Walker, Hazel M., 2300 E. 40th St., Cleveland 
Wallace, C. Jeanette, 209 Hawker St., Dayton 
Warnking, May, 4792 Rapid Run, Cincinnati 
Watts, James H., 732 Independence St., Lockland 


15315 Plymouth PIL., 
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Watts, M. P., Gibbs Avenue Junior High School 
Canton 

Wells, Bessie F., 130 E. 207th St., Euclid 

White, Mrs. Ethel S., 2628 Brookford Dr., Toledo 


TWhite, Margaret L., Supvr. of Elem. English, 
Board of Educ., 1380 E. Sixth St., Cleveland 
White, Margaret M., 3566 Ludgate Rd., Shaker 
Heights 

Wight, Lillian, 1480 Alameda Ave., Lakewood 

Wilbur, Ralph G., Withrow Junior High School, 
Cincinnati 

Wilcox, Flora J., Madison School, 16601 Madison 
Ave., Lakewood 

Wiley, Alice, 4912 E. 106th St., Cleveland 


Will, Montgomery, Lincoln School, 15615 
Clifton Blvd., Lakewood 
Williams, Gertrude M., 2061 E. 96th St., Cleve- 


land 

Wright, Pearl M., Clifton School, Clifton and 
McAlpin Aves., Cincinnati 

**Yauch, Dr. W. A., Roosevelt School, E. 200 
and Monterey, Euclid 


OKLAHOMA 


Adrean, Toner H., 804 Garfield St., Sand Springs 

Akin, Mrs. mma E., 118 S. Creek, Drumright 

Bagley, Mrs. Jessie W., 708 E. 17th St., Ada 

Bailey, Willis B., 711 S. Knoxville, Tulsa 

Barr, Florence M., 125 Lowry, Stillwater 

Bates, M. C., Lincoln Elementary School, 536 
S. Keith St., El Reno 

Benfer, Mabel C., 417 Osage Ave., Bartlesville 

Bennett, Mrs. Grace R., 1201 N. Bath St., 
Oklahoma City 

Berkey, Mildred, 602 E. Bridge St., Blackwell 

Bowles, A. G., 1223 S. Columbia St., Tulsa 

Bracket, Walter, 1825 E. 17th, Tulsa 

Brookes, Virginia Jane, 3711 North Olie St., 
Oklahoma City 

Callihan, Cordia, Whittier School, Muskogee 

Carr, William D., Supt. of Schools, Cushing 

Chapman, Mrs. Jewel, Hawthorne School, 2300 
N. W. 15th, Oklahoma City 

Claiborne, E. W., Garfield School, Bartlesville 

Coffman, George W., 225 E St., S. E., Ardmore 

Conner, J. Carl, 2215 N. Walker Ave., Oklahoma 
City 

Coppers, A. E., 1630 S. Utica St., Tulsa 

Costley, C. E., 2600 N. W. 15th St., Oklahoma 
City 

Cowan, Mr. Clintice L., 2410 Pine Ave., Musko- 
gee 

Cunningham, Myron A., Box 66, Depew 

Cunningham, P. H., John Ross School, Tulsa 

Davis, G. A., Box 3372, Wilson 

+Denney, Earl C., 1502 S. Troost Ave., Tulsa 

Drewry, Mrs. Agnes Mayo, Dir. of Elem. Educ., 
Sapulpa 

Duckworth, Mrs. Hazel, Marietta 

Evans, Ethel M., 1502 W. James St., Enid 

Fisk, H. Clay, Whitter School, Tulsa 

Fritzson, Edith L., 51444 N. W. 20th, Oklahoma 


ity 

+Giles, O. A., 1348 S. Florence Ave., Tulsa 

Gilmer, Juliette, 1106 N. W. 14th St., Oklahoma 
City 

Gingerich, Inez, 1814 W. Maine St., Enid 

Greene, W. A., 407 E. Harrison, Guthrie 

Griggs, O. C., 3627 S. Wheeling, Tulsa 

Grove, Edith, 2646 N. W. 12th St., 
City 

Grundy, Mary, Washington School, Lawton 

Herndon, V. E., 535 W. Newton, Tulsa 

Higdon, Alex H., 4415 N. W. Tenth St., Okla- 
homa City 

Hodges, Dr. J. H., 422 Lahama, Norman 

Hooper, George J., Bryant School, Tulsa 

Hudson, Jess S., 1523 S. Evanston St., Tulsa 

Jester, C. L., 1412 E. 36th Pl., Tulsa 

Johnson, Joe V., 811 N. Fourth, Ponca City 

Johnson, William, 2506 N. E. 15th, Oklahoma 

City 


Oklahoma 
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List oF MEMBERS 


Jones, Mrs. Allie Robinette, Creston Hill School, 
2240 N. W. 18th St., Oklahoma City 

¢Jones, Pearl B., Dunbar School, 1432 N. E. 
Seventh St., Oklahoma City 

Jones, T. E., irving School, Muskogee 

**Kennedy, Ralph H., Pleasant Porter School, 
Tulsa 

Koonce, Bert E., Robertson School, Tulsa 

Lackey, Guy A., Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater 

La Mar, Esther, Roosevelt School, Okmulgee 

me Ethel M., 1809 N. Cross St., Oklahoma 


McCall, L. C., Longfellow and Jefferson Schools, 
Muskogee 
— Ethel, 31 N. W. 14th St., Oklahoma 


Cit 

Stadtnmes, H. W., 416 Denaion, Dewey 

Magee, Maurice, i115 S. Evanston St., Tulsa 

Maneval, R. V., Longfellow School, Tulsa 

Mason, Charles C., Asst. Supt. in Charge of 
Elem. Educ., 410 S. Cincinnati, Tulsa 

Miller, Mrs. A. E., Edison School, Muskogee 

Moody, Mae, Lamont 

Moorhouse, Mrs. Lulu D., 1120 W. Cherokee 
Ave., Enid 

Morton, Mrs. Hallie D., Franklin School, Ninth 
and Emporia, Muskogee 

Mullinax, H., 632 S. W. 32nd St., Oklahoma City 

Muncy, Levi, 715 E. Eighth, Bartlesville 

Norman, Mrs. Oma W., Box 46, Davis 

Overman, Frank B., Route 3, Box 288, Oklahoma 
City 

Patman, Mrs. Carrie, 1021 S. Hoff, El Reno 

Pauley, Dr. Frank R., 220 E. 27th Pl., Tulsa 

Payne, J. Win, 210 S. Ninth St., Ponca City 

Pennington, Mrs. Dortha H., Box C, Quapaw 

Petree, Mrs. Marie, 513 S. Jackson St., Enid 

Pitts, Lena, Black Apts., Okmulgee 

Price, Mrs. Fern, Harrison School, Enid 

Ragan, W. B., 507 E. Brooks, Norman 

Ramsey, Alice, Route 6, Box 175, Tulsa 

Redman, > ag Brantly School, Antlers 

Richards, / 1901 S. Gary Pl., Tulsa 

wre alg py 5144 W. 20th St., Okla- 
homa City 

Risher, Mrs. Gladys, 542 N. Broadway, Shawnee 

Roads, Elsie, 420 W. State St., Enid 

Roberson, L. G., Cherokee Junior High School, 
Box 388, Turley 

Roberts, D. M., 2101 W. 4ist, Tulsa 

Schupbach, N. E., 2119 E. 21st St., Tulsa 

Scott, J. Otis, 2402 S. Penn, Oklahoma City 

Sellers, Mrs. Nell, Pershing School, Muskogee 

Setzepfandt, A. O. H., 1547 S. Delaware PI., 
Tulsa 

Sheehan, Rosemary, Wilson Junior High School, 
Tulsa 

Shirley, Mary, Sequoyah School, Muskogee 

Smiley, Mrs. Eva M., 1123 S. Eighth St., Ponca 
City 

Smith, Mrs. Levia Meyers, 3408 N. W. 26th St., 
Oklahoma City 

Sneed, Jeter D., 1211 S. Ocheese, Wewaka 

Stanford, Ruth, Box 861, Pryor 

Swan, Oliver J., Kendall School, Tulsa 

Todd, Earl, 1304 E. Habson, Sapulpa 

Turner, R. M., Turner's Industrial School, Box 
425, Grandfield 

Walkup, Lydia, Emerson School, Okmulgee 

Walt, Margaret Peebles, Elementary Principal, 
Box 265, Woodward 

Waters, Glen R., 1009 Beech St., Duncan 

Watson, Isabel, 706 Jennings, Bartlesville 

Welch, Mrs. Anne C., Valliant School, Valliant 

Widner, Guy L., 217 N. Rosedale, Tulsa 

Wilcoxson, S. M., Irving School, Shawnee 

Wise, Mrs. Lillie Dean, 2213 N. Shartel, Okla- 
homa City 

Witt, T. P., Box 68, Cement 

Wood, Linnie R., Box 202, Bristow 

Wright, Mrs. Elizabeth E., 414 S. Elm St., 

Ponca City 
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Ager, H. W., 7015 S. E. Yamhill St., Portland 

Anderson, Dean, 2748 N. E. Tillamook, Portland 

Annala, Vienna, Route 3, Hood River 

Baker, N. A., 1817 S. E. 46th Ave., Portland 

Beardsley, Albert R., 4204 S. E. Ogden St., 
Portland 

Beardsley, Florence E., State Supvr. of Elem. 
Educ., State Dept. of Educ., Salem 

Bork, Edith L., 316 Hargadine St., Ashland 

Boyd, Charles H., 5825 N. E. Rodney Ave., 
Portland 

Brookhardt, Harry B., 3259 N. E. Hoyt, Portland 

Campbell, E. H., Principal, Blue River 

Campbell, W. M., Supt. of Schools, Box 83, 
Roseburg 

Childers, J. M., 3240 S. Donner Way Court, 
Portland 

Condit, Earl, 4405 S. W. Barnard, Portland 

Cox, Ora, 1716 Crown Ave., Medford 

Cram, W. Arthur, 10 N. E. Ainsworth, Portland 

De Graff, Grace, 2312 S. W. Sheffield Ave., 
Portland 

Dorman, Hugh B., 5625 S. E. Morrison St., 
Portland 

Ferguson, C. E., 3833 N. E. 77th Ave., Portland 

Ferguson, K. R., 702 Case St., The Dalles 

Finnie, Mrs. Alice, Box 354, Marshfield 

Freel, A. O., 4920 N. E. Cleveland Ave., Portland 

Hall, E. S., 833 Military St., Roseburg 

Hays, O. W., 3546 N. E. 27th Ave., Portland 

Hedrick, E. H., Supt. of Schools, Dist. No. 9, 
Medford 

ee H., 4626 Cannon Ave., Klamath 

alls 

a, Raymond C., Harding School, Marsh- 
fie 

Ickes, Dale J., John Gumm School, St. Helens 

Jones, Charles L., 4506 N. Kerby, Portland 

—_ William C., 5631 N. E. 33rd Ave., Port- 
lan 

a de Henry G., 3043 N. E. 32nd Ave., Port- 
an 

Kenney, R. A., 2445 N. E. 46th Ave., Portland 

King, Charles G., 1106 S. E. 50th Ave., Portland 

Lewis, Charles E., 2122 N. E. Alameda Dr., Port- 


an 

Lind, Ralph R., 4734 N. Minnesota, Portland 

McBride, Thomas L., School Dist. No. 13, 
Rainier 

*McConnel, Anna F., 206 W. Seventh St., Albany 

McKinney, Mrs. Bertha L., Star Route Box 76, 
Ashland 

Maaske, Roben J., Eastern College of Education, 
La Grande 

Magaurn, Francis V., 2076 N. W. Johnson St., 
Portland 

Means, Thomas J., 410 W. 13th St., The Dalles 

Mildred, Mother M., 1410 S. E. Court PL, 
Pendleton 

Murphy, Lucile C., 715 N. E. 21st Ave., Portland 

Nelson, Martin V., 6214 N. Kerby St., Portland 

Oliver, W. A., 2009 N. E. Alameda Dr., Portland 

**Painter, W. C., 425 S. E. 45th Ave., Portland 

Pelley, James, 2922 N. E. 35th Pl., Portland 

Peterson, Tillman J., 6106 N. E. 22nd Ave., 
Portland 

Pinckney, Paul W., 5401 N. E. Prescott St., 
Portland 

Posey, C. W., 2207 N. E. Going St., Portland 

Prideaux, A. J., 5915 S. E. Taylor St., Portland 

+Rinearson, L. E., Route 10, Box 479, Milwaukie 

Rowe, Wilbur, 2425 S. W. Vista Ave., Portland 

*Rush, Mabel E., Central School, Newberg 

Santee, Harold T., 4413 N. E. 93rd Ave., Portland 

Smith, John E., 5740 N. Williams Ave., Portland 

+Smith, Stephen E., 531 S. E. 14th Ave., Portland 

Snyder, W. E., Curriculum Dir., Salem Public 
Schools, Salem 

Speirs, Verne H., 2225 Vine St., Klamath Falls 

Spooner, Julia A., Route 3, Box 592, Portland 

Swinney, Ruth, 435 Fowler St., Roseburg 

Tallman, Harold C., 2334 N. E. 57th St., Portland 
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Tate, Roy M., 1217 S. E. 52nd Ave., Portland 

Thompson, Cecil T., 3735 N. E. Wisteria Dr., 
Portland 

Trenholme, Kingsley, 546 N. Stafford, Portland 

beg Horton E., 3740 S. E. Tenth Ave., Port- 


Weis, Maurice, Frances Willard Elementary 
School, Olive St., and 13th Ave., W., Eugene 
Wilson, Melvin, 4133 N. E. 32nd Ave., Portland 
tZook, Carl S., Woodmere School, S. E. Duke at 

80th St., Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Agensky, Esther B., Madison School, New 
Market and Green Sts., Philadelphia 

Anthony, Belle Irene, Central School, W. King 
and S. Cherry Ave., York 

Applegate, Florence W., Newmyer School, Swiss- 
vale 

Barker, H. B., 107 California St., Fayette City 

Barth, Laura F., Feltonville School, Rising Sun 
Ave. and Boulevard, Philadelphia 

Barthol, Gertrude I., Arsenal Elementary School, 
39th and Butler Sts., Pittsburgh 

Beacham, Mabel, 1601 Edgmont Ave., Chester 

Beard, Mary E., 934 Maplewood Ave., Ambridge 

Beatty, C. Evelyn, 413 S. Dallas Ave., Pittsburgh 

TBerman, Dr. Samuel, 5336 N. Sydenham St., 
Philadelphia 

TBetts, Dr. Emmett A., Research Prof. and Dir. 
of Reading Clinic, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 

Biswanger, Wilhelmina A., William H. Hunter 
School, Mascher and Dauphin Sts., Philadel- 


phia 

Bjork, Ellen D., 37 Belleview Ave., Bradford 

Blake, Celia J., 402 Peebles St., Sewickley 

Blakley, W. J., R. D. 2, Turtle Creek 

Blumberg, A. Alvin, 2123 E. Walnut Lane, 
Philadelphia 

Boehm, Charles H., 75 N. Main St., Doylestown 

Bonner, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J., 310 N. 19th St., 
Philadelphia 

Bowers, Frances L., Kinsey School, 65th Ave. 
and Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia 

Breitwieser, William, 201 Summit Ave., Bellevue 
Br., Pittsburgh 

Brewer, Karl M., 133 E. Washington Ave., Du 


Bois 
Bright, Catharine A., Fifth and Spring Streets 
School, Reading 
Bright, Nellie R., Joseph E. Hill School, Ritten- 
house and McCallum Sts., Philadelphia 
Brogan, Minnie G., Fifth Street Grade School, 
Clairton 
Bucher, Caleb W., 119 E. Clay St., Lancaster 
Byers, Benjamin H., 268 Center Ave., Elizabeth 
Campbell, Robert, 408 Decker Ave., Johnstown 
Carson, Hazel E., R. D., Charleroi 
Cartwright, Salome, 63 Stutzman St., Johnstown 
Chambers, Raymond L., W. Logan St., 


Philadelphia 

Coburn, Carryl A., 8300 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia 

Cochrane, George C., 20 E. Gorgas Lane, 
Philadelphia 


Cole, John S., R. D. 3, Easton 

Cole, Ray M., Court House, Bloomsburg 

Collins, Bessie Eleanor, S. B. Huey School, 52nd 
and Pine, Philadelphia 

tCollins, Mrs. Edythe Sampson, 3703 Huey Ave., 
Drexel Hill 

Corey, Carolyn F., First District School, Mead- 
ville 

Courtney, Grace A., 7401 Perrysville Ave., Ben 
Avon 

Cresswell, Robert V., Brookline School, Pitts- 
burgh (26) 

Crist, Mary E., 1204 19th Ave., Altoona 

Cuff, John T., Sr., R. D. 2, Coatesville 

Dale, Mrs. Catherine Brown, 1612 Providence 
Ave., Chester 

Davenport, Ralph F., 136 Drexel Rd., Ardmore 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Dean, Rodney G., Beecliwood School, Rockland 
St., Pittsburgh 

De Shong, W. W., 29 Park St., Pittsburgh 

Dimmick, Dr. E. A., Administration Bldg., 341 
Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh 

Dobbins, Thomas J., 531 Hansberry St., Phila- 
delphia 

Dodds, W. W., 2503 Banker St., McKeesport 

Dougherty, Laura U., John Wetherill School, 
24th and Potter St., Chester 

Doyle, Florence A., Emlen Arms, 6733 Emlen 
St., Philadelphia 

TDunleavy, Joseph M., 1426 Pittston Ave., 
Scranton 

Eckard, Elizabeth T., Birney School, Ninth and 
Lindley, Philadelphia 

Edgar, Robert H., Vice-Pres., Dept. of Elem. 
School Prin., Natl. Educ. Assn., Bedford 
School, Tenth and Bingham Sts., Pittsburgh 

Elsbury, Earl T., Principal, Smithton 

Enterline, Myers B., 110 Myrtle St., Milton 

Euwer, Mrs. Ora, Clayton School, Clayton Ave., 
Pittsburgh 

Evans, Walter P., Hopkinson School, L and 
Luzerne Sts., Philadelphia 

Farra, Dorothy Benison, 117 Dean St., West 
Chester 

Farrell, Beatrice C., 938 E. 22nd St., Erie 

Fels, Maurice, Garden Court Apts., 47th and 
Pine Sts., Philadelphia 

Flinn, May, 1025 McKean Ave., Donora 

Fohl, Jean M., Biglerville 

Forman, W. O., Supvg. Prin., New Salem Inde- 
pendent School Dist., Box 457, New Salem 

Frank, T. Russell, 212 Jericho Rd., Abington 

Frankenfield, Ira M., 637 Center St., Bethlehem 

French, Kathleen R., Wilson Street Public 
School, Etna 

Fries, Mary, 1614 11th Ave., Altoona 

Fromuth, Carl L., 808 W. Sedgwick St., Mt. Airy, 
Phildelphia 

Fugett, Joseph R., 120 E. Miner St., West 
Chester 

Funk, M. Estelle, 8313 Tulpehocken Ave., 
Elkins Park 

Galter, Israel, 3133 W. Columbia Ave., Philadel- 


phia 

Geedy, Calder B., 310 S. Brown St., Lewistown 

Geiss, Newton W., Asst. Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Oley 

Gibbs, Mary S., 350 W. Duval St., Germantown, 
Philade!phia 

Gilland, Dr. Thomas M., Dir. of Teacher Train- 
ing, State Teachers College, California 

Gigenbach, Marie O., 345 E. 12th St., Erie 

Gingrich, Leah A., 4709 Pine St., Philadelphia 

Glantz, Bernard, Hoffman School, 55th and Vine 
Sts., Philadelphia 

Gross, Florence E., 1434 W. Market St., York 

Grunizer, W. F., 301 Vine St., Johnstown 

Gustafson, Mrs. Inez, 2017 West St., Munhall 

Guthrie, John, 425 E. Wadsworth Ave., Philadel- 

hia 

Hagerty, Jean B., 311 Maple Ave., Drexel Hill 

Hardy, Marjorie, Germantown Friend School, 
Coulter St., Philadelphia 

Hay, Charles K., Cary-McKean Public School, 
82nd St. and Tinicum Ave., Philadelphia 

Hayden, H. W., Librn., Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg 

Hazlett, J. Roy, 1314 Hampshire Ave., Pitts- 


urgh 

Hazlett, Dr. William W., 1029 Kenwyn St., 
Philadelphia 

Heffernan, Elizabeth P., Fort Pitt School, Hill- 
crest St., Pittsburgh 

Heiges, Mary McC., Hi-Thorpe, R. D. 7, York 

Hinkle, Thomas L., Supt. of Schools, Green St., 
Central Office, Hazelton 

Hirth, Alice, 317 E. Tenth Ave., Homestead 

Hood, Mrs. Vivian P., Drexel Hill School, 
Drexel Hill 

Hostetter, E. Juliet, 226 N. Franklin St., Hanover 
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List oF MEMBERS 


Husted, Mrs. Bessie S., Shoemaker School, 
Elkins Park 

Jacks, William L., Paxtang Borough School, 
Harrisburg 

Jones, Mary F., Highland Park School, West 
Chester Pike and N. Lynn Blvd., Upper Darby 

Judelsohn, Samuel J., Cleveland School, 19th 
and Butler Sts., Philadelphia 

Keiser, Elmer A., "Supveg. Prin., Porter Township 
School Dist., Reinerton 

Kell, Jane F., 622 Linden Ave., York 

Kelley, F lorence A., Preston School, Martin Ave., 
Bryn Mawr 

Kelley, Ralph L., Second St., Sharpsville 

Kelso, John S., 2824 Crosby Ave., Pittsburgh (16) 

Kemp, Alvin F., Court House, Reading 

Kirk, Mabel E., The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 

os Elisabeth, Garrettford School, Drexel 

i 

Klingel, Emma L., 314 E. 28th St., Erie 

Koontz, Ruth L., ‘609 Coleman Ave., Johnstown 

Krah, W. Edward, 346 Oak Rd., Glenside 

Kramer, Alice, 203 Nichols St., Clearfield 

Kreider, Emma K ; e Comegys School, 5ist 
and Greenway Ave., Philadelphia 

am Martha M., Sankey Ave., Pittsburgh 
(10) 

Lantz, W. W., 422 Charles St., Turtle Creek 

**+Laramy, William J., 2452 Merwood Lane, 
Upper Darby 

Larson, L. H., West Side School, McKeesport 

Laubach, Helen M., 2352 W. Fourth St., Wil- 
liamsport 

Law, Aura, 307 E. Union St., Punxsutawney 

Linn, Eva E., 829 N. 63rd St., Philadelphia 

Liveright, Alice K., The Drake, 1512 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia 

Lowman, Margaret Jane, Thaddeus Stevens 
School, Indiana 

Lyle, George, 415 N. 53rd St., Philadelphia 

Lynch, Catharine L., 407 Elizabeth Manor, 
Upper Darby 

McAteer, Ella Mae, 5405 Stanton Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 

McConnel, Clarence H., Asst. Co. Supt. of 
Schools, Lycoming Co., Court House, Wil- 
liamsport 

McCormick, Ethel M., 208 Third Ave., Altoona 

McDowell, Stella D., 112 Race St., Edgewood, 
Pittsburgh 

MacLaren, Roland T., 685 Fourth Ave., Wil- 
liamsport 

Mahoney, D. J., Conyngham School, 50 West- 
minster St., Wilkes-Barre 

Maris, Mrs. Edith C., R. D. 2, Oil City 

Marsh, Mrs. Harriett S., 626 Hastings St., 
Pittsburgh 

Mason, W. E., 3308 Versailles Ave., McKeesport 

Mast, J. Earl, Supvg. Prin., Middletown Twp., 
Lima 

Mendenhall, Dr. Georgiana S., 22nd and Browne, 
Philadelphia 

Miller, Madge E., 320 Laurel St., Edgewood 

Miller, Paul D., 7113 Boyer St., Philadelphia 

Miller, Willard C., 141 Garfield St., Johnstown 

Morley, Christine C., Delaware Co., Aldan, P.O. 
Clifton Heights 

Morse, Melvin E., 507 W. 28th St., Erie 

Muellerstein, Minnie M., 721 E. 23rd St., Erie 

Muscalus, John A., Box 185, Bridgeport 

Neill, John A., Box 149, Lewistown 

Nelson, Mary F., John M. Conroy Elementary 
School, Page St., Pittsburgh 

Newman, Raymond S., 629 E. Mt. Airy Ave., 
Philadelphia 

Noe, Elizabeth T., 137 E. Gorgas Lane, Phila- 
delphia 

Notz, Hulda M., R. F. D. 1, Box 852, Homestead 

Nunn, Grace Adelaide, 1158 W. Eighth St., Erie 

Oberlin, Evelyn, Roosevelt School, 1001 Green- 
field Ave., Pittsburgh 

Odenwelder, Franklin D., 532 Second Ave., 
Bethlehem 
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Olander, Herbert T., School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Orr, Hazel L., 139 Farragut Ave., Vandergrift 

Orth, Kathryn M., 415 Howard St., S. Williams- 
port 

Parker, Sarah J., 612 E. 14th St., Chester 

Parson, Mrs. Edna Gray, 521 Maplewood Ave., 
Ambridge 

Pennewill, Emma L., 4808 Windsor Ave., 
Philadelphia 

Pickard, Dorothy E., Beltzhoover School, Cedar- 
hurst and Estella St., Pittsburgh (10) 

Pierce, Charles B., Moore School, Dalewood 
Ave. 10, Pittsburgh 

Porter, David H., 2713 Boas St., Harrisburg 

Porter, Hugh L., Chatham School, 227 Bonvue 
St., Pittsburgh (14) 

Pregler, Miss Hedwig O., 821 Maytide St., 
Overbrook, Pittsburgh 

Price, A. W., 560 Fifth St., Colver 

Queripel, Mrs. A. W., 244 High St., Milton 

Quinn, William P., 5353 N. 16th St., Philadelphia 

Raup, Zura E., 128 Hepburn St., Milton 

Rausch, Mary D., Garber-Horne School, 31 S. 
Penn St., Allentown 

Reisse, George B., 5366 Wingochocking Ter., 
Germantown, Philadelphia 

Rice, Pearl E., 840 Williams St., Easton 

Ridge, W. W., 27 S. Clifton Ave., Delaware Co., 
Aldan 

Robinson, Clara M., 134 Balm St., Harrisburg 

Robson, William K., 6614 N. Seventh St., 
Philadelphia 

Roessing, Charles O., Forbes School, Forbes and 
Stevenson St., Pittsburgh 

Rohrer, Mary M., Hamilton Court Apts., Ard- 


more 

Ross, Anna, 310 Washington Rd., Pittsburgh 

Russell, Mary |.., Horace Mann School, Indiana 

tSacks, Solomon, 4827 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia 

Saul, Marie A., 3611 Massachusetts Ave., 
Pittsburgh 

Sauvain, Walter H., 1413 W. Market St., Lewis- 
burg 

Schillinger, Alberta, 130814 Louise St., Munhall 

Schrader, Mrs. N. Blanche, 519 Lincoln St., 
Milton 

Scorer, Sadie Mae, Box 404, Homestead 

Sensenig, E. Susan, 875 Pleasure Rd., Lancaster 

Shannon, James E., Taylor Allerdice High School, 
Shady and Forward Aves., Pittsburgh 

Sharlip, Lou N., 5058 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia 

*Sharpe, Mildred J., 2943 Brownsville Rd., 
Pittsburgh (10) 

Sheaffer, C. C., 1512 Coursin St., McKeesport 

Shelly, Colsin R., 301 Ruby St., Lancaster 

Shires, Beulah M., 1413 Logan Ave., Tyrone 

Smith, Genevieve G., South Langhorne Public 
School, Ambler 

Smith, Matthew J. A., 216 N. Richmond St., 
Fleetwood 

Spanabel, Elmer E., Holmes School, Dawson St. 
near Edith Pl., Pittsburgh 

Spangler, Thomas B. F., Jr., 6108 N. Seventh 
St., Philadelphia 

Sprenkel, Julia C., Madison Elementary School, 
West and Madison, York 

Stack, Katherine I., 4733 Cedar Ave., Philadel- 
phia 

Staneruck, Bessie E., 654 E. Summit Ave., Rox- 
borough, Philadelphia 

——. H. L., Perry School, 955 W. 29th St., 

rie 

Steel, W. R., Troy Hill School, Claim and 
Hatteras Sts., Pittsburgh 

Stevens, A. Miriam, 222 Reily St., Harrisburg 

Stevenson, Martha C.,W. F. Harrity School, 
56th and Christian Sts., Philadelphia 

Stewart, Ann G., Aronimink School, Drexel Hill 

Stewart, Laura E., 123 Agnew Ave., Pittsburgh 
10 


( 
Stock, L. V., Supervising Principal, Biglerville 
tStorey, Dr. Bernice 
Pittsburgh 


L., 3955 Bigelow Blvd., 
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Strine, Hazel R., 25 Bound Ave., Milton 
Swan, Della B., 1186 Graham Ave., Monessen 
Swanston, E. E., R. D. 1, Box 27, Johnstown 
Sweeney, T. Goldie, Duke Street School, York 
Taylor, Florence E., 205 E. Beaver Ave., State 
College 
*Tennis, Bywood School, 
Darby 
Thomas, Alfred, Administration Bldg., Lancaster 


Marguerite, Upper 


Thomas, Mary B., 2403 N. Second St., Harris- 
burg 

Thomas, Oscar D., 6160 Webster St., Philadel- 
phia 


Thompson, Irene A., 1149 King Ave., Pittsburgh 

Trabue, Dr. M. R., Dean, School of Educ., 
Pennsylvania State College, 102 Burrowes 
Bldg., State College 

Truby, Charlotte C., Humboldt School, 20th and 
Sarah Sts., Pittsburgh 

Tweed, Jean M., Tay School, Philadelphia 

Veronica, Sister M., O. S. B., E. Tenth and Ger- 
man Sts., Erie 

Wagner, C. K., Supvg. Prin. of Schools, Sharon 


Hill 

Warshaw, Harry A., 6626 N. 18th St., Philadel- 
phia 

Watson, Jennie A., 3301 Walnut St., McKeesport 


Webb, Ella P., 46 and Woodland Ave., Phila- 
delphia 

Webster, Wayne C., Asst. Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Montrose 

Weisley, Mabel, 223 S. West St., Allentown 

Wetter, Allen H., 4324 Tyson St., Philadelphia 

Whitlow, Effie H., 1404 Swantek St., Pittsburgh 

Wickersham, Mrs. Lillian M., 106 W. Oakdale 
Ave., Glenside 

Wiegand, Margaret E., James Campbell Public 
School, Eighth and Fitzwater Sts., Philadelphia 

Wilkins, Ann L., 148 W. 21st St., Erie 

Williamson, Anna, 1061 Blackridge Rd., Wilkins- 


burg 

Williamson, Edith E., 1061 Blackridge Rd., 
Wilkinsburg 

Wilson, Richard L., Elementary School, Church 
Lane and Baily Rd., Yeadon 

Wolf, R. Olive, 581 Moorhead PI., Pittsburgh 

Wright, Louise, King Edward Apts., 4609 Bayard 
St., Pittsburgh 

Ziegler, Florence L., Schuylkill Avenue Bldg., 

E. Cor. Schuylkill Ave. and W. Greenwich 

St., Reading 


RHODE ISLAND 


Bair, Medill, Eldredge School, East Greenwich 

Barry, Ursula M., Summit Avenue School, 
Providence 

Bixby, Gladys M., 50 Lenox Ave., Providence 

Boden, Herbert Harold, Candace Street School, 
Providence 

**Bray, Miss Marion B., 
Cranston 

Burton, Caroline A., Harmony School, Harmony 

Crouter, John Yale, 520 Hope St., Providence 

Crumley, Laura J., 21 Glenwood Ave., Cranston 

Hall, Gilbert F., 67 Barber Ave., Apponaug 

Howard, Marie R., 29 Modena Ave., Providence 

Lyon, Bessie C., 494 Lloyd Ave., Providence 

McEvoy, Alice H., Ives Street School, 210 Ives 
St., Providence 

McNally, Wayne W., Bridgham Junior High 
School, 359 C arpenter St., Providence 

Moran, Laura A., Putnam Street School, Provi- 
dence 

Murray, Katherine M.., 


101 Tupelo Hill Dr., 


25 Hanover St., Provi- 


dence 
O’Connor, Margaret A. T., 282 Williams St., 
Providence 
+Patt, Hermann George, Carey School, Newport 
Phelan, Julia A., 16 Chapel St., Newport 
Quirk, Mary V., "15 Wheaton St., Warren 


Scanlon, Mary V., Walley School, Bristol 
Stahle, Pauline W., 


52 Elm St., Westerly 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Tennant, Charlotte C., John Howland School, 
Cole Ave., Providence 


Thornton, Grace E., 11 Squanto St., 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Alcorn, Maurice, 1015 Wildwood, Columbia 
Austin, R. P., 100 Lavinia Ave., Greenville 
Brockman, W. Clark, Mc Master School, Colum- 


bia 

Brooks, J. F., Co. Supt. of Educ., 
Spartanburg 

Burton, William Henry, Booker Washington 
Heights School, 1215 Sligh Ave., Columbia 

Castine, W. J., Augusta Circle School, Greenville 

Connor, Lila, Principal, C wo 

Corder, H. L., Chicora School, Navy Yard 

Curry, Lawrence, Clover School Dist. No. 37, 
Clover 

Daniel, J. C., St. John’s School, Darlington 

Des Champs, Blanche, 707 E. Washington, 
Greenville 

Flanagan, Maude, 318 E. Fourth Ave., Mitchell 

Flora, Dr. A. C., Supt. of Schools, Administration 
Bldg., Columbia 

Fogarty, Simon, 151 Moultrie St 


Providence 


Court House, 


., Charleston 


Fraser, Wilmot J., Henry P. Archer School, 
Charleston 

Goforth, Preston C., 408 Bennett St., Mt. 
Pleasant 


Goodwin, W. B., Ben Tillman School, Navy Yard 
Hite, Mary Eva, Co. Court House, Columbia 
Kinard, T. G., Junior High and Ellis Avenue 
Schools, Orangeburg 
Madden, Cresswell W., Howard School, Columbia 
Moody, Stephen H., Box 26, Warrenville 
Mundy, Carol H., Hamrick School, Columbia 
Nance, 7s S. F., 2024 Sumter St., Columbia 
Parish, W. 807 Home Ave., Hartsville 
Planck, Cart: S.. James Simons School, Charleston 
Quattlebaum, ‘Mrs. J. D., 2710 Preston St., 
Columbia 


Rogers, Elbert E., Carver School, Elmwood at 
Peach St., Columbia 
Stoney, S. David, Bennett School, 35 St. Philip 


St., Charleston 
Taylor, A. M., P.O. Box 395, Union 
Townsend, Nell, Trenton Elementary 
Trenton 
**Varn, Guy L., Schneider School, Columbia 
Voigt, Caroline, Logan School, Columbia 
Werts, W. S., Taylor School, Columbia 
Whiteman, John H., Waverly School, 1225 Oaks 
St., Columbia 


School, 


Wise, Mrs. S. H., Batesburg Elementary School, 
Batesburg 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Anderson, Laura B., 521 W. 12th St., Sioux 
Falls 


Supt. of Schools, Rapid City 


Berquist, E. B., 
303 Fifth Ave., S. E., 


De Kraay, Henrietta, 
Aberdeen 

Durland, Edna J., Box 1191, 

Haas, Grace, 1615 S. Minnesota Ave. 

Johnston, Louise A., Spearfish 

Johnston, Maude E., 414 1lith Ave., S. E., 
Aberdeen 

**Leistikow, Lydia, 15 Lincoln Apt., Aberdeen 

Leyson, Elta, 11042 Ninth Ave., S. W., Aberdeen 

Newkirk, Rachel, Bancroft School, Sioux Falls 

Rogers, Gertie Belle, 209 W. Second Ave., 
Mitchell 

Sell, Dora, Mark Twain School, Sioux Falls 

Sigdestad, Minnie J., Co. Supt. of Schools, Box 
599, Webster 

Stallman, Elsie, 203 S. Prairie Ave., Sioux Falls 

Stapleton, Mrs. B. T., 503 S. Dakota Ave., Sioux 
Falls 

Venoss, Mabel P., 
Falls 

Wagner, Ruth, Whittier School, 410 W. Second 
Ave., Mitchell 

Welker, Jean A., 


Aberdeen 
Sioux Falls 


General Beadle School, Sioux 


Irving School, Sioux Falls 
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TENNESSEE 


Adams, Ashley, Wilderville 

Arledge, Eliza, 2534 Blakemore Ave., Nashville 

**Bell, Gerald L., Belle Morris School, Knoxville 

Bell, Nellie, 616 E. Brow Rd., Lookout Mountain 

Blair, R. M., Principal, Benton 

Brock, C. E., Supt. of Schools, Humboldt 

Brown, Mrs. A. S., Murphy School, 2000 Murphy 
Ave., Nashville 

Brown, Emily P., Hémlock School, H. P. Ave. 
and 12th St., Chattanooga 

Bruce, W. B., Lonsdale School, Louisiana Ave., 
Knoxville 

Buckner, J. L., 951 Texas St., Memphis 

Burke, Lottie C., 2715 Lombardy, Memphis 11 

Cartwright, Priscilla, Ford N. Taylor School, 
Memphis 

Clabough, Hugh C., 612 Elinor St., Chattanooga 

Deen, Pearl, 317 Poplar, Memphis 

Downer, Mrs. E. M., 308 E. Clinch Ave., Knox- 
ville 

Dreyfus, Florence, 195 Angelus Pl., Memphis 

+Duyck, Sgt. L. W., Oakwood School, Knoxville 
(On leave—now at 610 TG, Lincoln Air Base, 
Lincoln, Nebr.) 

Forrest, Bertha, 1330 Madison, Memphis 

Galloway, D. M., Park City-Lowry School, 
Knoxville 

Grubb, Mrs. W. French, Ridgedale School, Dodds 
Ave., Chattanooga 

Guinn, Herman, R. F. D., Jonesboro 

Ham, M. Lucile, 1957 Lyndale Ave., Memphis 

Haun, A. J., Franklin Elementary School, 
Franklin 

Hilliard, C. D., Supvr., Public Instruction of 
Obion Co., Union City 

Hinton, Janie, George R. James School, Eads 

Hogle, Elizabeth B., 2301 Elliston Pl., Nashville 

Huckaba, C. J., City Elementary School, Browns- 
ville 

Hunter, Mrs. J. G., Antioch 

Jenkins, J. L., East Fifth Street School, Chatta- 
nooga 

Johnson, Glenn C., R. F. D. 2, Powell Station 

Johnson, Mrs. Iris H., Powell Elementary School, 
Powell Station 

Johnson, Oscar S., 3322 Line St., Cleveland 

**Johnston, Lt. Thomas N., Belle Morris School, 
Knoxville. (On leave—now at Chemical Warfare 
School, Edgewood Arsenal, Md.) 

Landis, Mrs. Frances, 329 Buena Vista, Memphis 

Leavell, Dr. Ullin W., Prof. of Educ., George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 

Lotspeich, Mrs. Ethel W., 112 S. Crest Rd., 
Chattanooga 

Loy, H. G., Principal, Corryton 

Lynk, W. A., 503 Alston Ave., Memphis 

McDonald, Mrs. V. R., 2607 Oakland Ave., 
Nashville 

McGinnis, H. E., Cumberland Gap 

McNulty, Susie, Normal Park Elementary 
School, 1009 Mississippi Ave., Chattanooga 

Markey, Pearl, Cummings School, Memphis 

Morris, H. H., 1432 Faxon Ave., Memphis 

O'Neal, Robert, P.O. Box 242, Clarksville 

Orr, Robbie, Jefferson Street School, Chattanooga 

Pate, Florence, 2606 Everett, Memphis 

Plummer, Lois D., Sunset Gap School, Newport 

Powell, L. R., A. B. Hill School, Memphis 

Rudisill, Zelia I., 1571 Humber St., Memphis 

Self, Don, 909 Birch St., Kingsport 

Sliger, I. T., 817 S. 15th St., Knoxville 

Smith, Mrs. Mary M., 623 Vine, Chattanooga 

Southall, Dr. Maycie, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 

Taylor, Alfred, Rosemark School, Kerrville 

Trotter, F. H., 125 N. Seminole Dr., Chattanooga 

—. R. H., 720 Parkway Ave., Fountain 

ity 

Waters, George Hugh, 2003 E. Greenwood Ave., 
Nashville 6 

Welcker, Annette, 141 Gibbs Rd., Knoxville 
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Woodward, Blanche, Sunnyside School, 109 N. 
Germantown Rd., Chattanooga 

Woolard, Mrs. J. W., 1226 17th Ave., S., Nash- 
ville 
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Allen, Selvin, 900 Travis St., Amarillo 

Andrus, H. McKee, 2222 44th St., Galveston 

Armstrong, Alma M., William B. Travis School, 
Corsicana 

Austin, Frank D., Franklin School, Tenth and 
Mobile, Port Arthur 

Ballard, Mrs. Irene, Box 295, Haskell 

Ballew, Jim O., 1918 Merchant St., Abilene 

Barrow, Mamie Dell, 1910 Nueces St., Austin 

Bates, Kyle K., Box 490, Kilgore 

Beane, R. D., Edinburg 

Berry, Esther, 1409 Taylor St., Wichita Falls 

Bird, Nettie, 2023 Mitchell, Waco 

Boone, Mamie E., 132 E. 12th St., Dallas 

Bowlin, H. C., 1608 Ave. O, Lubbock 

Brand, Florence, Briscoe School, Forest Hill Dr., 
Houston 

Bridges, J. L., Aoy School, Seventh and Kansas, 
El Paso 

Bright, J. B., 211 Forest Ave., Cleburne 

Brown, Mrs. C. J., 543 Heights Blvd., Houston 

Budd, Harrell, 6210 Reiger Ave., Dallas 

Burgess, Kate, 2008 Speedway, Wichita Falls 

Burke, Margaret E., 720 W. Poplar St., San 
Antonio 

Buttery, Nellie, 2120 South Blvd., Houston 

Caradine, Jane, 2601 Barbee St., Houston 

Carraway, Alleen, 724 W. First Ave., Corsicana 

Carruth, James, Zavala School, El Paso 

Cernosek, Stanley F., Supt. of Schools, Moulton 

Chapman, L. L., The Highland Park School, 
24th and Walnut Sts., Texarkana 

Chute, Mary, 1029 S. Henderson St., Ft. Worth 

tClifton, H. Lee. Supt. of Schools, Falfurrias 

Clifton, Mrs. Minnie, 3031 Piedmont, El Paso 

Cobb, Mrs. Sallie E., Bruni 

Cook, C. R., 130 Melton St., Longview 

Corder, Belle, Curtis Elementary School, 412 
Eighth St., Orange 

Crockett, Pearl, 3917 Trowbridge St., El Paso 

Cunyus, George G., James Bowie School, E. 
Seventh St. and Lancaster Ave., Dallas 

Daniel, Maud C., 2425 McFerrin, Waco 

**tDarnell, Lt. W. L., Palm School, Austin. (On 
leave—now at Officer Training School, Miami 
Beach, Fla.) 

Darrow, Harriet, 715 N. 15th St., Waco 

*Davis, Eva Margaret, 1601 S. Shepherd Dr., 
Houston 

*Davis, J. M., De Queen School, Port Arthur 

Davis, W. L., 2110 Hutchins St., Houston 

Dent, Charles H., 6759 Avalon St., Dallas 

Donovan, D. W., 2114 Tangley Rd., Houston 

Doty, Mrs. R. E., Montrose Elementary School, 
4011 Stanford, Houston 

Durrett, W. P., Winnetka School, Clarendon and 
Edgefield, Dallas 

Eaton, Mrs. Fronia S., 621 W. Euclid St., San 
Antonio 

Eldredge, Mrs. Louisa M., 2218 Tangley Rd., 
Houston 

Eppler, Mamie, 2325 Lipscomb, Ft. Worth 

Erney, Fred G., William Lipscomb School, Worth 
and Lowell Sts., Dallas 

*Evans, J. S., 821 Florida St., Amarillo 

Farley, C. A., Box 198, Dimmitt 

tFertsch, L. M., Route 5, Box 211, Austin 

Fisher, G. N., 3540 Avenue E, Ft. Worth 

tFoster, A. N., Box 1105, Baytown 

Fronabarger, Elva, Box 357, Canyon 

Gibbons, J. L., R. F. D. 4, Longview 

Gibson, Louise, 518 Donaldson Ave., San Antonio 

Gilley, Nellie Jim, 1922 Addison, Houston 

Gohlke, Elsa, Wharton School, 900 W. Gray, 
Houston 

Graves, Harold, 4078 Hampshire St., Ft. Worth 

Gregg, Lucile, 1307 Sul Ross, Houston 
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Grizzard, Eva F., 711 W. 

Grizzard, Mabel Youree, 

}. Waxahachie 

Grogan, Mrs. Emmons S., Pipkin School, 
St., Beaumont 

Gross, Homer R., Sam Houston School, Edinburg 

Gustavson, Ruby, Flato Elementary School, 
Kingsville 

Hall, Susan J., 407 Parland Pl., San Antonio 

Hamilton, William Anderson, City Park School, 
Gano and St. Paul Sts., Dallas 

Hargrave, Mrs. Edna M., 1514 W. Alabama St., 
Houston 

Harris, J. F., Highland Park Junior High School, 
3520 Normandy St., Dallas 

Harrison, Mrs. L. H., Travis Elementary School, 
Abilene 

*Harvey, A. D., P.O. Box 1255, Kingsville 

Harvin, Mrs. R. R., Rural Supervisor, Box 32, 
North St. Sta., Nacogdoches 

Haynes, Ida, 301 E. Brown St., Ennis 

Heilig, Irma R., 119 John Page Dr., San Antonio 

Herring, L. R., Box 605, Tyler 

Higgins, Annie, 916 W. Mistletoe, San Antonio 

Higgins, Gertrude, 1015 N. Florence Ave., El 
Paso 

Higgins, Stella, 916 W. Mistletoe, San Antonio 

Holden, P. H., 1820 Live Oak St., Houston 

Holman, Sarah, 1505 W. Park Ave., Corsicana 

Houston, oe. 2828 Pearl St., Austin 

Huff, Dr. Z. T., Howard Payne College, Brown- 


wood 
Jackson, Ethel, 1119 Polk St., Amarillo 
tJacobs, R. C. T., 6419 Velasco Ave., Dallas 
Veeunet. J. Martin, 958 E. Terrell Ave., Ft. 
orth 
Jarrell, C. N., 200 Broadway, Gladewater 
*Johnson, Mrs. Maureen, Route 3, Waco 
Johnson, W. L. D., 2900 Holman Ave., Houston 
Johnston, Minnie i , 1524 Buena Vista St., San 
Antonio 
Jones, Lt. Col. Richard H., Houston. (On leave 
—now at 34 A. R., Camp Cooke, Calif.) 
Jones, Ruby M., 927 N. 17th St., Waco 
Jordt, Elsie B., 318 Maverick St., San Antonio 
Keeney, Mabel, 2931 Aurora St., El Paso 
Killebrew, W. B., 3248 Thomas Blvd., 
Arthur 
King, Electra D., 935 Pizer St., Houston 
Lakey, M. D., Supt. of Schools, Fabens 
Lamb, H. L., Grim School, Texarkana 
Langford, Nora, 721 Dickson St., Ft. Worth 4 
Lauderdale, Robert D., 685 Palm Ave., Beau- 
mont 
*Lee, R. B., 1808 Sixth St., 
Lewis, A. B., Texline 
Lewis, Lurline, Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Ave., Beaumont 
Livingston, T. B., 4210 Marathon Blvd., Austin 
Lloyd, jessica, 515 College Ave., Ft. Worth 
Lloyd, S. M., 6126 Goliad St., Dallas 
Logsdon, Margaret, Box 1832, Odessa 
Loos, Alfred John, 1615 Garden Dr., Dallas 


Main St., 
711 W. 


Waxahachie 
Main St., 


Pine 


Port 


Brownwood 


School, 1915 


McDavid, Finis E., Kilgore Heights School, 
Kilgore 

McDermand, Esther, Magnolia School, Beau- 
mont 

McDonald, Leslie C., 3330 Ozark, Houston 

McFarland, Adaline, 25 Courtland PIl., Houston 

McGhee, Mildred, Phillips Elementary School, 
Phillips 


Mabrito, Dora, 217 S. Zarzamora, San Antonio 
Martin, Dr. Cora M., Prof. of Elem. Educ., The 
University of Texas, Austin 
Martin, Howard H., Roger Q. Mills School, 
Lynnhaven and Woodbine, Dallas 

Massey, Jackson, 1212 Monroe St., Commerce 

Mathis, Franklin M., 212 Lindsey Lane, Tyler 

Matthews, Mrs. Lucy Mae, 627 W. Cincinnati 
Ave., San Antonio 

Meek, Mrs. Florence A., Robert E. Lee School, 
Port Arthur 

Melear, Grace, 1618 N. 15th St., Waco 

Miller, C. C., 233 N. Brighton, Dallas 
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Miller, Gladys, 2001 Western Ave., Ft. Worth 

Miller, Jacksey, 515 W. Elmira, San Antonio 

tMontgomery, Florence, 1506 Branard St., 
Houston 

tMoore, C. L., 1704 E. 14th St., Austin 

Moore, W. M., 1421 Washington Ave., Ft. Worth 

Morse, Mrs. Alberta H., 4011 Trowbridge, E! 


aso 
Moynahan, Bess, 


340 Mary Louise Dr., San 
Antonio 
Muse, E. W., 124 N. Edgefield St., Dallas 
Namendorf, Lavinia, Longfellow Elementary 
School, 2209 Chartres, Houston 
Nash, Mrs. J. B., 2039 W. Magnolia St., San 
Antonio 


Neal, Elma A., San Antonio Independent School 
Dist., 141 Lavaca St., San Antonio 

Newsom, H. A., 405 W. Peters, Edinburg 

Nichols, Dr. Claude Andrew, Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas 

Nothdurft, W. C., 908th Q. M. Co., A.A.F. 
Glider School, Dalhart. (/n Service) 

Notley, Mrs. Connie E., Box 478, Lockhart 

Odom, I. N., 1425 S. Eighth St., Waco 

Olcott, Mrs. Charles T., Ogden School, Beaumont 

O'Neil, Anne, 112 Delmar, Houston 

Orr, Louise, 1905 Jackson St., Amarillo 

TOtto, Dr. Henry J., Prof. of Elem. Curriculum 


and Administration, University of Texas, 
Austin 
Park, J. E., Alamo School, Wichita " ~. 
Parker, Lulu, 1420 W. Humbolt St., . Worth 
Parr, J. B., 2209 Alameda St., C a ¢ hristi 
Pass, S. E., 1025 Meander St., Abilene 


Passmore, Bernard, 1915 Lamar, Vernon 

Perkins, G. W., 308 S. Ross Ave., Mexia 

Perkins, Wilma, Bowie School, 1808 Sampson 
St., Houston 

*Perryman, Elbert L., 
ville 

Peyton, Agnes, Elementary School, Marlin 

Pierce, Thomas E., Box 3771, Texas State College 
for Women, Denton 

Piland, Effie, 3396 Highland Ave., 

Pittman, Mrs. W. V., R. E. Lee School, 
mondville 

Pool, Helen, 2495 Cable, Beaumont 

Popplewell, Mary Jo, 650 . ollege St., Beaumont 

Preston, Eleanor J., 1215 N. Brown, El Paso 

Purl, Annie, 510 W. 12th St., Georgetown 

Reagan, G. H., 1910 Mayflower St., Dallas 

Reaves, Mrs. Grace, Box 124, Iowa Park 

Reid, L. E., 4741 Norma St., Ft. Worth 

TRice, F. R., 1609 E. Seventh St., Austin 

Rice, Miss klifford, Houston School, El Paso 

Rich, Allye, 2104 Hill Crest, Ft. Worth 

Ricketts, Lonnie, 504 Anderson St., Hearne 

Riddle, Marie Sue, 902 N. 34th St., Waco 

Roberson, James A., Lamar Elementary School, 
N. Eighth and Hickory, Abilene 

= Charles T., 115 Sixth Ave., N.., 


om G. M., 

Robinson, Margue rite A., 215 
San Antonio 

Savage, Mrs. Ivy G., 


1006 S. Clements, Gaines- 


Beaumont 
Ray- 


Texas 


Box 179, Lamesa 
Parklane Dr., 


2203 28th, Lubbock 


Schaper, Mamie Elsa, 1615 Washington Ave., 
Waco 

Scott, B. F., Almeda Elementary and Junior 
High School, Almeda 

Sheffield, M. M., 1125 Hickory St., Abilene 

Shulkey, B. C., 3245 Waits Ave., Ft. Worth 


Shumate, Zelpha E., 6536 Buffalo Speedway, 
Houston 

Sides, Wesley K., Route 1, Palestine 

Smart, Mrs. C. K., Averill School, Beaumont 

Smart, H. R., Davy Crockett School, Galveston 

*Smith, Ella J., 1316 Clover Lane, Ft. Worth 

Smith, Dr. Raymond A., Box 278, Texas Chris- 
tian University, Ft. Worth 

+tStandish, Ella, 1722 Wroxton Court, Houston 

Stark, Helen V., 414 Florida St., San Antonio 

Steele, Helen C., 1601 S. Shepherd Dr., Houston 

















List oF MEMBERS 


Stephenson, Roy, Amelia School, Beaumont 

Stewart, Bessie L., Austin School, Wichita Falls 

Stewart, Mrs. Emaline O., 2617 Yupon Dr., 
Houston 

Stone, Grace, 1600 N. 17th St., Waco 

Stovall, Fanjane, 1410 Pennsylvania, Ft. Worth 

Strother, Martha, Route 1, Jacksonville 

Studley, Mrs. Eddins, 382 Meredith Dr., San 
Antonio 

Stueber, Josephine, 4410 Trowbridge, El Paso 

Sumrall, Fulton F., San Jacinto School, Galveston 

Swann, Alicia, 2931 Aurora St., El Paso 

Tarlton, J. F., 3627 Travis Ave., Ft. Worth 

*Tate, Willis M., Alamo Heights School, San 
Antonio 

¢Tatum, Robert Theophulus, 711 Poplar St., 
Beaumont 

Taylor, Lamar, 1109 N. Stevens St., El Paso 

Taylor, Mrs. Treva H., 6125 Lake St., Houston 

Thigpen, Zara V., 705 S. 12th St., McAllen 

*Thomas, Mrs. Alma, 411 N. Carrizo, Midland 

Thomas, Lilla, 3200 Piedmont, El Paso 

Timmons, L. Z., 212-B E. 11th, Amarillo 

Trow, Mrs. Guy L., 2010 25th, Lubbock 

Weatherly, Eula Mae, The Whitaker School, 
Texarkana 

Webb, C. W., Aoy School, El Paso 

Wentworth, Thomas E., Route 4, Box 612-B, 
Ft. Worth 


Whitman, Florence E., 404 Sul Ross Ave., 
Houston 

Whitmire, Mrs. Ruth R., 5002 Calhoun Rd., 
Houston 


Whitmore, C. W., Elementary Principal, Nacog- 
doches 

Wignall, Flavia, 405 Front St., Orange 

Williams, Buford W., 517 W. Hutchinson, San 
Marcos 

Williamson, Sarah B., 
Antonio 

**+Wilson, Frank W., Palm School, Austin 

Wilson, Helena, 1202 Francis Ave., Houston 

Wilson, Mrs. Olga P., 519 Los Angeles, El Paso 

Winniford, Mrs. May, 4909 Harrisburg Blvd., 
Houston 

Wiseheart, James W., Goliad School, Galveston 

Woodard, John I., 2300 Tilden St., Wichita Falls 

Woods, Mrs. Mabel T., San Jacinto Hotel, 
Houston 

Woods, Quata, 4313 Avondale, Dallas 

tWright, Mrs. Edith D., 415 Westmoreland, 
Houston 

Yerwood, Mrs. Beulah A., 1109 E. Terrell Ave., 
Ft. Worth 


1446 Hicks Ave., San 


UTAH 


Anderson, J. Lee, 3557 S. 23rd, E., Salt Lake City 
**Anderson, Lois, 243 Elizabeth St., Salt Lake 


City 
Arbogast, Fred, 1752 S. W. Temple, Salt Lake 
City 
Ashman, A. J., Supt. of Schools, Richfield 
Ballam, O. L., Park School, Richmond 
Belliston, W. T., 5464 S. State St., Salt Lake City 
Brewer, Eva M., Salt Lake City 
Brown, Florence G., Polk School, Ogden 
Christiansen, Leon F., Principal, Willard 
Clark, Arthur O., 4578 Russell Ave., Holladay 
—- Naomi, 4582 S. Eighth, E., Salt Lake 
ity 
Debbs, P. W., 4812 Memory Lane, Holladay 
Fitzgerald, Gertrude, P.O. Box 783, Ogden 
Forrester, Bertha F., 375 S. Sixth, E., Salt Lake 


City 
Frei, Clark, 875 Sherman Ave., Salt Lake City 
Goodman, Russell H., Asst. Prin., Jackson 
School, Salt Lake City 
Green, Eva May, 344 N. Second, W., Salt Lake 


City 
Gubler, J. G., 1229 Whitlock Ave., Salt Lake City 
Hales, Lynn, Edison School, Salt Lake City 
Hammer, Mary M., Columbus School, 2530 S. 
Fifth, E., Salt Lake City 
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Jensen, N. Howard, 35 N. First, W., Tooele 

Kendell, Edith E., Forest School, 928 E. 21st. S., 
Salt Lake City 

a Freda, Highland Park School, Salt Lake 

ity 

Layton, Margaret, 283 E. South Temple, Salt 
Lake City 

Lemmon, C. C., 851 Ramona Ave., Salt Lake 


City 

Light, Edith M., 1145 22nd, Ogden 

— Ray S., Elementary School, Pleasant 
zrove 

Metcalf, L. D., 1232 E. 3300, S., Salt Lake City 

Morgan, Margaret E., 771 E. Eighth St., Salt 
Lake City 

Morris, Zeta, 1620 Yalecrest Ave., Salt Lake City 

tNielson, Lester J., Exec. Com., Dept. of Elem. 
School Prin., Natl. Educ. Assn., 724 Windsor 
St., Grantite Dist., Salt Lake City 

ton. Matthew F., 305 Third Ave., Salt Lake 
city 

Nuttall, Drayton B., 2-12-D War Relocation, 
Topaz 

Nyman, Emil, 946 E. 17th, S., Salt Lake City 

Pack, Elmo, 2377 E. 34th, S., Salt Lake City 

Paxton, W. A., Supt. of Schools, Fillmore 

Pederson, George V., Sanpete Co., Sterling 

Peirce, M. June, P.O. Box 566, Ogden 

Poulson, Frank G., 1521 S. Ninth, E., Salt Lake 


City 

— Edith, 1836 Michigan Ave., Salt Lake 

ity 

Sawyer, Mrs. Francis, Bacchus 

ar r= James S., R. D. 7, Box 98-A, Salt Lake 
city 

Soelberg, C. E., 1264 Westminster Ave., Salt 
Lake City 

Steele, Jesse F., 18 S. East St., Tooele 

Stevens, Frank, McKinley School, Tremonton 

Stewart, I. Daniel, 1385 Butler Ave., Salt Lake 
City 

Tobler, Ezra, 2271 S. 20th, E., Salt Lake City 

Walker, Earl F., 2585 Evergreen St., Salt Lake 
City 

Webb, N. H., 1311 Stratford Ave., Salt Lake City 

Wilcken, Inez, 879 S. Seventh, E., Salt Lake City 

Worthem, Paul, 3240 S. 23:d, E., Salt Lake City 

Young, Sara H., 431 Ninth Ave., Salt Lake City 


VERMONT 


Boak, Edward K., Supt. of Schools, Wilmington 
Bodine, Ruth B., 119 Spring St., Bennington. 
**Burns, A. Viola, Lincoln School, Rutland 
Curtis, Mrs. Bessie M., 27 Linden St., Woodstock 
Gleason, Mabel H., Dand School, E. Center, 
Rutland 
Hoyt, Margaret S., Longfellow School, Rutland 
Kelley, Margaret Ruiter, Dept. of Educ., Derby 
Sargent, William A., 166 N. Main St., Rutland 
Sears, Margaret, Converse School, Burlington 
Weaver, Mrs. Maude F., 1 South St., Brattleboro 


VIRGINIA 


bape Dr. Cornelia S., 3208 Hawthorne, Rich- 

mon 

Amiss, Catherine, College Apts., Salem 

Barbour, Mary, 4108 Lee Highway, Arlington 

+Bartky, John A., 2043 N. Glebe, Arlington 

Bauserman, James E., Box 51, Fairfax 

Beale, Elizabeth, 1128 N. Stewart St., Arlington 

Bibb, Mrs. E. K., 506 Moore St., Bristol 

Binford, Linwood T., 213 Nelson St., Covington 

Bleight, W. Carter, Chimborazo School, 33rd 
and Marshall Sts., Richmond 

->- Mrs. Esdelia Gunn, 310 Holbrook, Dan- 
ville 

Brady, Louise, 2710 Beechwood PI., Arlington 

Brownley, Roselyn, Bay View School, Norfolk 

*Bryant, Alice G., John Daniel School, Super- 
visors Office, Ne rt News 

*Buford, Florence, Clark School, Charlottesville 
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unaiey. Carrie C., 920 E. High St., Charlottes- 

ville 

—- Mrs. Eunice S., 450 Harding St., Peters- 

urg 

Carmichael, Omer, 1101 Court St., Lynchburg 

Cary, Mary, Woodrow Wilson School, Arlington 

Case, Virginia R., 1016 W. 45th St., Richmond 

Chapman, Mrs. M. E., Glenmary Apts. 7, Salem 

Chesson, P. J., John J. West School, Norfolk 

*Chew, Lloyd M., Thomas Jefferson Grammar 
School, Staunton 

tClark, Norris B., Booker T. Washington School, 
Newport News 

Clarke, S. H., 1129 County St., Portsmouth 

Coffman, Clara, 1302 N. Jackson St., Arlington 


*Cogbill, Carolyn, Stonewall Jackson School, 
Petersburg 

Coleman, Elizabeth N., 6008 N. 20th St., 
Arlington 


Coleman, Mrs. Grace H., 1119 Porter St., Rich- 
mond 

Collins, Kate, 254 Florence Ave., Waynesboro 

Cox, Jane Leslie, Washington School, Alexandria 

Crawley, Mrs. Janet P., Lyles-Crouch School, 
Alexandria 

Crenshaw, Thelma, Matoaca 

Dadmun, Charlotte, Lafayette School, Racine 
Ave., Norfolk 

David, M. Gertrude, 121 35th St., Newport News 

De Berry, Nena, 429 N. St. Asaph, Alexandria 

Dennis, Mrs. Marion M., Route 2, Salem 

Divers, Chrispean, R. 2, Box 503, Roanoke 

Donahoe, Casheil, Patrick Copeland School, 
Hopewell 

Dunaway, C. H., John B. Cary School, Richmond 

*Edgerton, R. O., Thomas Jefferson School, 
Portsmouth 

*Ellis, Mrs. Elsie B., 3412 21st Ave., N. Arlington 

English, Mrs. Ada, Route 3, Roanoke 

Erwin, T. C., Dunbar School, Marshall Ave. at 
16th St., Newport News 

Evans, Ada, Ballentine School, Ballentine Blvd., 
Norfolk 

Falls, Lucy, Route 2, Bedford 

Farrar, Mrs. Esther H., Knollwood Rd., Lee Hy 
Park, Roanoke 

Fary, Oscar W., Jr., 3118 Randale Ave., Rich- 
mond 

Fisher, Mrs. Bertha C., Airlee Court, Route 2, 
Roanoke 

Fraine, Mrs. Lucy B., 1112 Wise St., Lynchburg 

Franklin, Mrs. Beatrice B., Jefferson School, 
Alexandria 

Gardner, Virginia, Hume School, 1801 S. Arling- 
ton Ridge Rd., Arlington 

Gibboney, Dorothy L., 414 Walnut Ave., S. W., 
Roanoke 

Givens, C. B., Helen Dickinson School, 21st and 
T Sts., Richmond 

Goodrick, Wilda, 2422 N. Fillmore St., Arlington 

*Gorham, Mrs. Pauline C., George Mason School, 
Alexandria . 

Griffin, Mrs. M. P., Westmoreland School, Hol- 
brook St., Danville 

Haertel, Helen M., Groveton School, Route 4, 
Alexandria 

Hall, Grace C., 1528 N. 17th St., Arlington 

*Hancock, Annie, Broad Street School, Salem 

Hancock, Mrs. Marguerite H., 3019 Semmes 
Ave., Richmond 

Hanks, Hattie, Kate W. Barrett School, 4400 
N. Henderson Rd., Arlington 

Harper, Mrs. Frances S., Route 7, Box 32-B, 
Roanoke 

Harrell, W. L., Larchmont School, Norfolk 

Harvey, M. Lizzie, 1419 Early St., Lynchburg 

Healy, E. Turner, Meadowbrook School, Norfolk 

Hill, Flora M., 127 Suffolk Ave., Petersburg 

Holland, Sara E., Principal, Wilmington 

*Holt, Lucy Mason, Ocean View School, Norfolk 

Hood, Madge, 125 Liberty St., Petersburg 

Hook, Paul G., Box 223, Clifton Forge 

Howdershell, Mrs. Josephine N., 
Alexandria 


Route 3, 
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Hubard, Mrs. Mary Ann B., 316 High St., Salem 
Huddleston, Mrs. Myrtle, Route 6, Box 266 A-1, 
Roanoke 
Hurt, Jemina C., 512 W. Campbell Ave., Roanoke 
Hurt, Nicholas H., 305 Brown St., Martinsville 
**+Johnson, Lillian M., 404 Chestnut St., Nor- 
folk amy 
Johnson, Lou Anna, 121 Mars St., Petersburg 
Jones, Annie Lee, Duncan M. Brown School, 
Petersburg 
Jones, Bertha B., Dunbar School, Princess Anne 
Rd., Norfolk — 
Jones, Bettie, 504 S. Mason St., Harrisonburg 
Jones, Miss Marce T., 315 Harrison St., Lynch- 


burg 

Jones, Wiliiam J., Whaleyville High and Elemen- 
tary School, Whaleyville 

tjJoynes, Mrs. Edith B.., 
Norfolk 

Justus, Mrs. Edith, Newhall School, Bishop 

Keeling, Lucy G., 319 W. Bute St., No. 2 Dun- 
more Apt., Norfolk 

*Kellam, Mary R., Willoughby T. Cooke School, 
Virginia Beach 

Kent, Ola M., Palmyra 

Kidwell, Gertrude, 401 Howell Ave., Alexandria 

King, Eleanore W., 946 N. Glebe Rd., Arlington 

Kizer, Elizabeth B., 226 Norfolk Ave., Lynchburg 

Kyle, Z. T., Andrew Lewis High School, Salem 

Lane, Bessie B., Villa Heights School, Norfolk 

Lanier, Raphael O'Hara, Acting Dir., Division of 
Educ., Hampton Institute, Hampton 

Leonard, Mabel, Catawba 

*Leonard, Madge, Route 1, Bristol 

*. ohmann, Mrs. Florence Minor, Route 4, Box 
484, Richmond 

Lynn, Mrs. Evelyn Irons, Occoquan 


1311 Colonial Ave., 


McCary, Harry W., 2604 N. Potomac St., 
Arlington 

McClenny, Mrs. Margueretta S., Route 4, 
Roanoke 


Mackenzie, Gordon N., 3570 Stafford, Fairlington 
Apts., Arlington 

Manson, W. A,, John Marshall School, Norfolk 

Marx, Mrs. Ellie Marcus, Robert E. Lee School, 
Norfolk 

Massey, Mabel C., 405 Lincoln Ave., Roanoke 

Massoletti, Lillie, 700 N. Ivy St., Arlington 

Mercy, Mrs. Lacy T., 308 Wine St., Hampton 

Moran, Sarepta, University of Virginia, Univer- 
sity 

Morton, Oscar A., 1113 W. Moore St., Richmond 
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Rothlisberg, Priscilla, 430 Grand Ave., Merrill 

Safford, Florence, Longfellow School, Sheboygan 

Schlosser, F. F., Supt. of Schools, Chilton 

+Schnell, Fred S., 2722 Highland Ter., Sheboygan 

Schwartz, Carrie E., 3230 S. Adams Ave., Mil- 
waukee 

Senn, Florence, 1109 S. 17th St., Manitowoc 

Smith, Arthur J., Racine-Kenosha Rural Normal 
School, Union Grove 

Sosted, Harold A., Parker School, Portland and 
Fifth, Beloit 

Speerschneider, Mrs. Ethel, Lincoln School, 1105 
Shawano Ave., Green Bay 

ee Hugo E., 1311 Teeryiand Ave., She- 
boyga 

Steffens, "M. R., Peter Cooper School, Superior 
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Tabert, Anna H., 1810 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Thies, Lillian C., 2500 N. Stowell Ave., Mil- 
waukee 


Thoreson, G. D., Kewaunee Union Free High 
School, Kewaunee 

Tower, Ethel F., Hamilton School, 
Adams Sts., La Crosse 

Uber, Cyril C., Burdge School, Beloit 

Ulrich, Louis E., Sr., 2430 N. 59th St., Milwaukee 

Vieth, Arnold, 2727 N. Sholes Ave., Milwaukee 

Weaver, Mrs. Maud M., 518 McCall St., Wau- 
kesha 

Weiss, Mrs. Edith, 206 Fourth St., 

Wittich, W. A., Board of Educ. Bldg., 
Wilson St., Madison 

Younger, F. B., Supt. of Schools, Menasha 

Zeiler, Edward J., 5340 N. Santa Monica Blvd., 
Milwaukee 


Eighth and 


Whitewater 
351 W. 


WYOMING 


**Chambers, Margaret J., Grant School, Casper 

Chaplin, Ruth M., Park Addition School 
Cheyenne 

+Dean, Blanca, Box 330, Rawlins 

— Mrs. Nona Udell, Willard School, 
Caspe 

Sesed. Mrs. Martha Shelby, Lincoln School, 


Cor. K and Glenarm Sts., Casper 
Kuiper, Thomas E., Supt. of Schools, Buffalo 
Lebhart, Lulu M., 500 W. 26th St., Cheyenne 
Rich, Lorenzo, Cokerville 
Robertson, Edith, Box 620, Green River 
Stinson, Adelle, Jefferson School, Casper 
Stouffer, Paul R., Lander Grade School, Lander 
Winter, Mae I., Park School, Casper 
Witters, Ralph, Grade School, Powell 
Woodle, Mrs. Mozelle, Harding School, Casper 


ALASKA 
**Bloom, W. H., Supt. of Schools, Box 1250, 
Fairbanks 
tErickson, 2. Everett R., College. (On leave 
now at Q0.M.—A.U.S., A.P.O. No. 936, c/o 


Postmaster, Seattle, Wash.) 
Fabricius, George J., Supt. of Schools, Wrangell 
Koschmann, Fred B., Box 2076, Fairbanks 
Ludy, Reginald S., Eklutna Vocational School, 
Eklutna 
Pendleton, James N., 
Peterson, Frank W., 


Principal, Wasilla 


White Cliff School, Ketchi- 


an 
Thuma, Harold L., Supt. of Schools, Palmer 


CANADA 


Campbell, Harold L., Municipal Inspector of 
Schools, City Hall, Victoria, British Columbia 


King, Dr. H. B., Chief Inspector of Schools, 701 
Yates St., Victoria, British Columbia 

tStafford, Harold D., Inspector of Schools, 
Drawer 68, Prince George, British Columbia 


Wheable, G. A., Board of Educ., 


HAWAII 


Benson, E. C., Lanakila School, Honolulu ’ 
Bohnenberg, Rebecca, Hilo Union School, Hilo 


London, Ontario 


Brewer, Mrs. Lela R., Manoa School, 2830 E. 
Manoa Rd., Honolulu ; 
Carter, Mrs. Beatrice, Kapalama School, N. 


School St., Honolulu 
Dostal, Joseph, Pahala Elementary and Inter- 
mediate School, Pahala, Kau 
Dyson, Clarence B., Waipahu 
Waipahu, Oahu 


High School, 


Faulkner, Robert Mardis, 1227 Pensacola St., 
Honolulu 

Fennell, Lillian K., P.O. Box 525, Waipahu, 
Oahu 


Fleming, Mary Elspeth, Paia School, Paia, Maui 
Glick, Mrs. Dorothy R., Iao Elementary School, 
Wailuku, Maui 
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List oF MEMBERS 


Griswold, Charles J., Waimea High and Elemen- 
tary School, P.O. Box 248, Waimea, Kauai 
Haia, William P., Hana High and Elementary 
School, Hana, Maui 

Hendry, Mrs. Eva, 1111 Victoria St., Honolulu 

Hobby, Mrs. Eleanor C., Box 255, Eleele, Kauai 

Hugelen, Reinhart L., Paauilo School, Box 147, 
Paauilo 

Kamakaiwi, James C., John M. Ross School, 
P.O. Box 88, Ninole 

Kanda, Mr. Sanae A., Kilohana Elementary and 
Intermediate School, Pukoo, Molokai 

Kellogg, Eleanor A., Ewa School, Ewa, Oahu 

Lecker, George Theodore, Kunia School, Kunia, 
Oahu 

**+Luiz, John C., Pohukaina School, Keawe and 
Pohukaina Sts., Honolulu 

Marcallino, Mrs. Mina M., Kekaha School, 
Kekaha, Kauai 

Morimoto, Mrs. Marjorie Y., P.O. Box 166, 
Holualoa, North Kona 

Nobriga, Francis J., Liholiho School, Maunaloa 
and Ninth Ave., Honolulu 

Palmer, Sam D.; Territorial School for Deaf and 
Blind, 3440 Leahi Ave., Honolulu 

**Scobie, Mrs. Bess, Alliiolani School, Seventh 
and Waialae Aves., Honolulu 

—_ Mrs. Ada M. B., Kilauea School, Kilauea, 


uai 

Sheldon, Mrs. Louisa P., Olohena School, Kapaa, 
Kauai 

Sutherland, Mark M., Halaula School, Halaula 

Thomson, Mrs. Myrtle H., Kaiulani Elementary 
School, Honolulu 

Webling, G. H., 1227 Pensacola St., Honolulu 

TWi —_ i Clyde, Wahiawa School, Wahiawa, 


Oat 
Wong “William, T. S., Hanalei School, Hanalei, 
Kauai 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


tMelocoton, Nestorio B., Sillman Elementary 
School, Sillman University, Dumaguete 


PUERTO RICO 


De Cianchini, Mrs. Angela Anselmi, Box 87, 
Coamo 

De Meltz, Mrs. Petra Bertran, 77 Eduardo 
Conde Ave., Santurce 

De Ramirez, Francisca C., Box 5322, Puerta De 
Tierra, San Juan 

Rodriguez, Antonio, Jr., University of Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedras 

Rodriguez, Mrs. Marina F., 3 Palacios St., 
Santurce 

Saez, Miss Antonia, Americo Salas 24, Santurce 

Segarra, Mrs. Carmen J., 72 Agustin Calimano 
St., Guayama 


LIBRARIES AND EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Buckeye Elementary School, Virgil Pyle, Prin., 
Buckeye, Ariz. 

Library, Arizona State Teachers College, Flag- 
staff, Ariz. 

School District No. 2, Grade School Library, 
Bin D, Williams, Ariz. 

General Library, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

Library, Pacific Union College, Angwin, Calif. 

Teachers Library, Kern County Free Library, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

University of California Library, Berkeley, Calif. 

Burbank Unified School District, Superintend- 
~~ Office, 245 E. Magnolia Ave., Burbank, 
Calif 

Library, Chico State College, Chico, Calif. 

Compton City Schools, Mrs. Ardella Bitner 
oe” Supt., 604 S. Tamarind St., Compton, 

ali 
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Fresno County Free Library, Sarah E. McCardle, 
Librn., Fresno, Calif. 

Library, Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 

Administration Building, Robert E. Cralle, 
Supt., 111 N. Grevillea Ave., Inglewood, Calif. 

Irvine Grammar School, Irvine, Calif. 

Library and Textbook Activities Section, Elem., 
— Librarian, 1205 W. Pico St., Los Angeles, 

Cali 

Los Angeles Public Library, Serials Division, 530 
S. Hope St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Manhattan Beach City School, 801 Center St., 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 

Contra Costa County Free Library, Jessie A. 
Lea, Librn., Hall of Records, Room 119, 
Martinez, Calif. 

Bar V Ranch School, Neil V. Bullion, Managing 
Owner, Nuevo, Calif. 

— Public Library, 659 14th St., Oakland, 
Calif. 

Teachers Professional Library, Administration 
roe Room 201, 1025 Second Ave., Oakland, 
Calif. 

Pasadena Board of Education, Office of Super- 
intendent, 320 E. Walnut St., Pasadena, Calif. 

Library, University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 

Redondo Beach City Schools, Administration 
Office, 115 S. Francisca Ave., Redondo Beach, 
Calif. 

California State Library, Mabel R. Gillis, Librn., 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Teachers Library, 93 Grove St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Library, Santa Barbara State College, 1920 
Lasuen Rd., Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Office of the Superintendent, Santa Monica City 
Schools, 1333 Sixth St., Santa Monica, Calif. 

Library, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

Ventura County Free Library, Elizabeth R. 
Topping, Librn., Ventura, Calif. 

Library, University of California at Los Angeles, 
405 Hilgard Ave., West Los Angeles, Calif. 
Franklin School District, c/o Frank P. Jones, 

Route 2, Sutter Co., Yuba City, Calif. 

Teacher's Library, G. Derwood Baker, Supt., 
Box 186, Boulder, Colo. 

Library, Western State College of Colorado, 
Gunnison, Colo. 

Department of Education Library, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 

Library, Wilson Teachers College, 11th and Har- 
vard Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Miner Teachers College, Georgia Ave. and Euclid 
St., N. W., Washington, D. 

Public Library, Periodical Division, 455 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

University of Florida, Room 317, P. K. Yonge 
Bldg., Gainesville, Fla. 

Library, The University of Tampa, Tampa, Fla. 

University of Georgia Libraries, Acquisitions 
Division, Athens, Ga. 

Teachers Professional Library, c/o Virginia 
McJenkin, Dir., Fulton County School Li- 
braries, 345 Washington St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Teachers Reference Library, Miss A. M. Massen- 
gale, 13th Floor, City Hall, Atlanta, Ga. 

Library, Georgia Teachers College, Wendell W. 
Smiley, Librn., Collegeboro, Ga. 

Library, Emory University, Emory University, 
xa. 

Superintendent of Schools, 311 N. Tenth St., 
Boise, Idaho 

Library, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, IIl. 

Chicago Public Library, Accessions Department, 
78 E. Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 

John Crerar Library, J. C. Bay, Librn., 86 E. 
Randolph St., Chicago, II. 

Library, Board of Education, 228 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Il. 

Library, Northwestern University, Joseph Schaff- 
ner Library of Commerce, 339 E. Chicago 
Ave., Chicago, III. 
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The University of Chicago Libraries, Periodical 
Division, Harper M 22, Chicago, III. 
~~ Public Schools, Professional L ibrary, Elgin, 


Library, National College of Education, Sheridan 
Rd. North of Isabella St., Evanston, 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Registra- 
tion and Education, Macomb, III. 

Library, State Normal University, Eleanor W. 
Welch, Librn., Normal, III. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Library, Bradley 
i‘all, Peoria, Ill. 

Illinois State Library, Springfield, Ill. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Centennial 
Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 

om of Education, 900 Central Ave., Wilmette, 


Gary Public aeney, Teachers Room, Fifth 
Ave. at Adams St., Gary, Ind. 

Butler University Library, G. R. Maynard, 
Librn., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Indiana State Library, 140 N. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Library, Purdue University, W. M. 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Library, St. Francis College, Lafayette, Ind. 

Library, Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Ames, lowa 

Professional Library, Administration Bldg., 1001 
Harrison St., Davenport, lowa 

Department of Public Instruction, State Capitol, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 

Burns Consolidated Schools, Brice Durbin, 
Supt., Burns, Kansas 

Library, Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas 

Prairie School, 67th and Mission Rd., Mission, 
Kansas 

Library, University of Kentucky, Order De- 
partment, Lexington, ; 

Library, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ky. 

Morehouse Parish School Board, 714 S. Wash- 
ington St., Bastrop, La. 

Library, Louisiana Negro Normal and Industrial 
Institute, Attn: Mrs. V. L. Hill Robinson, 
Librn., Box 11, Grambling, La. 

Library, Louisiana State Normal 
Natchitoches, La. 

McDonogh School Six, A. Leonie Baudint, Prin., 
4849 Chestnut St., New Orleans, La. 

Teachers Professional Library, Miss Evelyn 
Peters, Librn., 1835 Erato St., New Orleans, 


Senate Ave., 


Hepburn, 


College, 


La. 

Bangor Public Library, Louis Felix Ranlett, 
Librn., Bangor, Maine 

Library, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Periodical Depart- 
ment, Baltimore, Md. 

Library, John Hopkins University, Charles and 
34th Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

Library, State Teachers College, Frostburg, Md. 

Library, State Teachers College, Towson, Md. 

Board of Education, Carroll County, West- 
minster, Md. 

Public Library, Milton E. 
Mass. 

The Library, Boston College, University Heights, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Lord, Dir., Boston, 


Library, State Teachers College, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 
Massachusetts Elementary School Principals’ 


Association, Ralph A. McIntire, Treas., 18 
Park St., Florence, Mass. 
Library, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Library, State Teachers College, Salem, Mass. 
Phillips School, Essex St., Salem, Mass. 


Library, State Teachers College, 486 Chandler 
St., Worcester, Mass. 

General Library, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Detroit Public Library, Woodward and Kirby 
Aves., Detroit, Mich. 
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Library, Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. 

Board of Education Library, Rooms 102 and 103, 
Jackson Bidg., 15th Ave., S. and Fourth St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Minneapolis Public Library, Hennepin Ave. and 
Tenth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Library, State Teachers College, St. 
Minn. 

St. Paul Public Library, Order Department, 
Fourth and Washington Sts., St. Paul 

Library, State Teachers College, Mildred Eng- 
strom, Librn., Winona, Minn. 

School Sisters of Notre Dame, Sister M. Charissa, 
S. L. N. D., St. Mary of the Pines, Chatawa, 
Miss. 

Library, University of Mississippi, 
Miss. 

Library, Southeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Sadie E. Kent, Librn., Cape Girardeau, 

oO. 

Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. 

Teachers College, 3845 McGee, Kansas City, Mo. 

Booker Washington School, 430 W. Adams Ave., 
Kirkwood, Mo. 

Elementary School Principals’ 
Gano Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Library, Harris Teachers College, 

Librn., 1517 S. Theresa Ave., St 

Professional Library, Instruction Department, 
Board of Educ., 911 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis Public Library, Traveling Libraries 
Department, Olive, 13th and 14th Sts., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Library, Montana State Normal College, Dillon, 

ont. 

Library, Montana State University, 
Department, Missoula, Mont. 
Department of Education, Nebraska 

Teachers College, Kearney, Nebr. 

Library, Nebraska State Teachers College, Miss 
Floy Carroll, Librn., Kearney, Nebr. 

University of Nebraska Libraries, Margaret R. 


Cloud, 


University, 


Association, 2128 


Julia Kohl, 
. Louis, Mo. 


Acquisitions 


State 


Smith, Head, Periodicals and Exchange, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Library, Nebraska State Teachers College, 


Wayne, Nebr. 
Free Public Library, Ave. C and 3ist St., 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Chatham Public School One, Chatham, N. J. 
Superintendent of Schools, Edgewater, N. J. 
State Teachers College, J. J. Savitz, Glassboro, 


Attn.: Mr. St. Thomas, 


"3 

Broadway School, 
Hackensack, N. J. 

School Six, Attn: patos Marie Hennes, 
Ave., Hackensack, 

Seton Hall College peed Jersey City Division, 
St. jms School, 3044 Hudson Blvd., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

State Teachers College, Jersey City, N. J. 

Free Public Library, Beatrice Winser, Librn., 8 
Washington St., Newark, N. 

Seton Hall College Library, 
* Patricks School, 72 Central Ave., 

J. 


Jackson 


Ne wark Division, 
Newark, 


Library, State Teachers College, Paterson, N. J. 

State Teachers College, Department Kk, Trenton, 
a 

State Teachers College, Mrs. Mary Lee McCrory, 
Librn., Brockport, N. 

Library, St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Grosvenor Library, Franklin and Edward 
Sts., Buffalo, N. 

Library, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 

College for Teachers, Education Department, 
Fredonia, N. 

Main Library, State Teachers College, Geneseo, 
N. Y. 


75 Lewis Ave., 


The Queens Borough Public Library, Periodicals 
Division, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica, N. Y. 

















List oF MEMBERS 


Library, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York, N. Y. 

Typewriter Ed. Research Bureau, G. L. Meyer, 
Acting Dir., 100 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Library, State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 

Library, State Normal School, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Main Library, State Teachers College, Potsdam, 


Rochester Public Library, Order Division, 115 
South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Woman’ s College Library, University of Roch- 
ester, Rochester, N. Y. 
i Library, 108 Union St., Schenectady, 
. 


MP ah Syracuse University, Wharton Miller, 
Librn., Syracuse, 

Superintendent of Schools, 
School, Tuckahoe, N. 

Principal, Alexander Street 
Alexander St., Charlotte, N. 

Library, East Carolina Teachers ae, Felix 
E. Snider, Librn., Greenville, N. 

The Library, Winston-Salem Fe College, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Jamestown College Book Store, C. E. Fulton, 
Mgr., Jamestown, N. Dak. 

Library, State Teachers College, Minot, N. Dak. 

Professional Library, Administration Building, 
70 N. Broadway, Akron, Ohio 

Library, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Library, University of Cincinnati, Periodical 
Division, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Public Library of Cincinnati, Periodical and 
Serial Department, Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Teachers College, Athenaeum of Ohio, 28 Cal- 
houn St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Board of Education, c/o Librarian, 
Sixth St., Room 306, Cleveland, Ohio 

Sisters College of Cleveland, Miss Vida Bijek, 
Librn., 1027 Superior Ave., N. E., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Library, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Linden School, Columbus, Ohio 

Headquarters Library, Board of Education, 1470 
Warren Rd., Lakewood, Ohio 

—. University of Toledo, 2801 W. Bancroft 

Toledo, Ohio 

Toiedo Public Library, Order Department, To- 
ledo, Ohio 

Board of Education, Superintendent's Office, 20 
W. Wood St., Youngstown, Ohio 

Library, Southern Oregon College of Education, 
Ashland, Oregon 

Library, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

Library, Oregon College of Education, Mon- 
mouth, Oregon 

Curriculum Library, School District No. 1, 631 
N. E. Clackamas, Portland, Oregon 

Library Association of Portland, Order Depart- 
ment, 801 S. W. Tenth Ave., Portland, Oregon 

Oregon State Library, Supreme Court Bldg., 
Salem, Oregon 

Altoona School District, Sixth Ave. and 15th St., 
Altoona, Pa. 

Library, State Teachers College, 
Carlson, Librn., Clarion, Pa. 

Library, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

Southmont Boro School, Johnstown, Pa. 

Library, State Teachers College, Lock Haven Pa. 

Library, 160 Administration Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


Eastchester High 
School, 901 N. 


1380 E. 


Rena M. 


a. 
me eal State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
Saietliaines High School, Swarthmore, Pa. 


oy, State Teachers College, West Chester, 


Library, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Providence Public Library, 229 Washington St., 
Providence, R. I. 

Library, East Tennessee State Teachers College, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 

Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Elliott Library, Hume Fogg Bldg., Room 307, 

Nashville, Tenn. 
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The Library, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Library, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Bonham Public Schools, I. B. Carruth, Supt., 
Bonham, Texas 

Library, West Texas State Teachers College, 
Canyon, Texas 

Southern Methodist University, 
brary, Dallas, Texas 

Library, College of Mines and Metallurgy, El 
Paso, Texas 

Public Library, Ft. Worth, Texas 

Library, University of Houston, 4901 St. Ber- 
nard, Houston, Texas 

Colored Branch, Houston Public 
Houston, Texas 

Library, Temple Junior College, Temple, Texas 

Board of Education, 2324 Adams Ave., Ogden, 
Utah 

Library, University of Utah, 
Librn., Salt Lake City, Utah 

Rutland Public Schools, W. W. ans, Supt., 
Longfellow School, Rutland, 

Hampton Institute, School of 
Hampton, Va. 

Library, State Teachers College, Radford, Va. 

Library, Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Bellingham, Wash. 

Roeder School Building, Dupont and Eye Sts., 
Bellingham, Wash. 

Library, Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Library, State College of Washington, W. W. 
Foote, Librn., Pullman, Wash. 

School District No. 3, P. B. Hanawalt, Supt., 
Box 327, Puyallup, Wash. 

Renton Elementary Schools, c/o A. W. Dimmitt, 
Elem. Supvr., Renton, Wash. 

Seattle Pacific College, c/o Vivian Larson, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Seattle Public Library, Periodical Department, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Spokane Public Library, Mrs. Gladys S. Puckett, 
Librn., Spokane, Wash. 

an ag State Teachers College, Fairmont, W. 


Fondren Li- 


Library, 


Esther Nelson, 


Education, 


State Teachers College, Glenville, W. Va. 

James Morrow Library, Marshall College, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Library, Shepherd State Teachers College, 
gm E. Arnold, Librn., Shepherdstown, 

es 

Library, University of Wisconsin, 816 State St., 
Madison, Wis. 

State Department of Public Instruction, State 


Capitol, Room 147, North Wing, Madison, 
Wis. 
Library, State Teachers Coilege, Milwaukee, 


Vis. 

Milwaukee Public Library, 814 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Library, State Teachers College, Platteville, Wis. 


Racine Public Library, Martha B. Merrell, 
Librn., Racine, Wis. 
Library, State Teachers College, Lucy E. 


Thatcher, Librn., Whitewater, Wis. 

State Board of Education, State Department of 
Education, Esther L. Anderson, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 

Department of Education Library, Normal 
School Building, Fredericton, N. B., Canada 
Provincial Normal School, F. E. MacDiarmid, 

Prin., Fredericton, N. B., Canada 

The Library, Periodicals Division, The University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C., Canada 

Summer School of Education, Bank of Nova 
Scotia Bldg., Victoria, B. C., Canada 

Library of Hawaii, Margaret c Newman, Librn., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Teachers College Branch, University of Hawaii 
Library, Mary P. Pringle, Librn., Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

Librarian, Department of Education, San Juan, 

Puerto Rico 











LOCAL PRINCIPALS ORGANIZATIONS 


In the following roster the symbol (1) is used to indicate the person reported as 
president and (2) is used to indicate the secretary. 


AKRON, OHIO—WomMEN PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Dorothae Derrig, 162 Elmdale Ave. (2) 
Bessie Fay Curfman, 1100 Berwin St. 

ALEXANDRIA, VA.—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Miss ‘Leslie Cox, Washington School. 
(2) Mrs. Dorothy O. Hage, Mount Vernon 
School. 

ATLANTA, GA.—PRINCcIPALS’ CLuB. (1) Mrs. 
T. D. Albright, 891 Briarcliff Rd., N. E. (2) 
Mrs. Richard Jones, 2579 Brookwood Dr., 
N. E 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIF.—PrIncIPa.s’ CLus. 
(1) Herbert L. Blackburn, Washington School, 
Nile and Baker. (2) Caroline Harris, Franklin 
School, 18th and A Sts. 

BAY CITY, MICH.—ELeEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cus. (1) Edna O’Brien, 209 N. Linn St. (2) 
Ida Dorland, 301 N. Chilson. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLuB. (1) Mrs. Ruth Olcott, 1910 Wall. 
(2) Effie Piland, 3396 Highland. 

BERKELEY, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 


PALS ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Georgina T. 
Droitcour, Administration Bldg. (2) Leo Gra- 
ham, Columbus School. 

BEVERLY, MASS.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cus. (1) Winnie M. Williams, 24 Bertram St. 
(2) Aimie A. Woodbury, 85 Hale St. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLus. (1) Raymond Hurlbert, Hemphill 
School. (2) J. V. Pogue, Gibson School. 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—Principats’ Cius. (1) 
M. A. Bigelow, Brookside School. (2) Lloyd V. 
Kreuger, Bloomfield Junior High School. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND.—PRrRINcIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) F. L. Templeton, 414 E. First. (2) Glen 
Allen, Elm Heights School. 

BOSTON, MASS.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) James E. Dolan, Beethoven 
Scnool District. (2) James P. Collins, Black- 
inton School District. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
cipaLs’ CLus. (1) Margaret M. Rock, 118 
Lenox Ave. (2) Elizabeth Roche, 30 Calvin 


Ave. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—PRINcIPALs’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Florence Dickinson, Davis School. (2) Walter 
Gordon, Summer School. 

CANTON, OHIO—WomMEN PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Ruth Skeeles, 1017 23rd St., N. W. (2) 
Pearl Kirkpatrick, 932 Roslyn Ave., S. W. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—ELEMENTARY PRIN™ 
crpaLs’ Cius. (1) Nanna Nelson, 1829 Bever 
Ave. (2) Marjorie Walters, 325 16th St., N. E. 

CHARLESTON, S. C.—PrinciPaAts’ Cius. (1) 
I. David Stoney, Bennett Elementary School. 
(2) 4 A. Weinheimer, Rivers Junior High 

Schoo 

CHIC AGO, ILL.—ELta FLaGG YounG Cus. 
(1) Mary Reynolds, 7236 Prairie Ave. (2) Ethel 
Harrington, 8053 Vernon Ave. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—GEorGE HOWLAND C Lup. (1) 
Ernest B. Collette, 1845 Cortland St. (2) Ralph 
R. Williams, 3633 S. Wabash Ave. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Principa.s’ CLus. (1) James 
H. Smith, 185 N. Wabash Ave. (2) Elizabeth 
G. Bradshaw, 185 N. Wabash Ave. 

AuxiLiary I. (1) Harry W. Wood, Alcott 
School, 2625 N. Orchard St. (2) Catherine E. 
Conner, Thomas School, 1445 Belden Ave. 

Auxiuiary II. (1) Austin E. Ryan, Scammon 
School, 4201 W. Henderson St. (2) Margaret 
M. Urquhart, Portage Park School, 5330 
Berteau Ave. 


AUXILIARY III. (1) David S. Cole, Talcott 
School, 1840 W. Ohio St. (2) Viola S. Soder- 
strom, Orr School, 1040 N. Keeler Ave. 

AUXILiary IV. (1) Grace M. Sweeney, Jeffer- 
son School, 1522 Fillmore St. (2) Margaret L. 
Bauman, Mason School, 1830 S. Keeler Ave. 

AUXILIARY V. (1) Kathleen M. Gibbons, 
Libby School, 5300 S. Loomis St. (2) Florence 
C. Knight, Holden School, 1104 W. 31st St. 

AUXILIARY VI. (1) Nellie J. Griffin, Holmes 
School, 5525 S. Morgan St. (2) Susan Gorman, 
Oglesby School, 7646 S. Green St. 

AUXILIARY VII. (1) Christopher L. Cooper, 
Felsenthal School, 4101 Calumet Ave. (2) 
— A. Stokes, Ruggles School, 7831 Prairie 
ave. 

AUXILIARY VIII. (1) Peter B. Ritzma, Far- 
ragut High School, 2345 S. Christiana Ave. (2) 
Marie Voy Brewster, South Shore High School, 
7627 Constance Ave. 

CICERO, ILL.—Principats’ Forum. (1) H. C. 
Hickes, 2720 60 Court. (2) All Masek, 4918 
18th St. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ CLus. (1) Esther L. Schroeder, 
a School. (2) Paul Rollins, Sayler Park 

10) 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—ELEMENTARY 
PALS’ Cus. (1) Q. Louise Bonfield, 17605 
Kinsman Rd., Shaker Heights. (2) Agnes 
= ot ogame 2285 Lamberton Rd., Cleveland 

eight 

CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO—PRINcIPALS’ 
AND SuPERViIsORS’ CLuB. (1) E. E. Morley, 
3785 E. Scarborough Rd. (2) Clara Scranton, 
2546 Kenilworth Rd. 

CLIFTON, N. J.—PRINcIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
George N. Anderson, School Seven. (2) Alphon- 
sine Pluym, School Four. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
AssociaTION. (1) Alma Jagsch, Ohio Avenue 
School. (2) Bertha Schilffarth, Lincoln Park 
School. 

DALLAS, TEXAS— 


PRINCI- 


PRINCIPALS’ CLusB. (1) 
Alfred Loos, Cumberland Elementary 
School. (2) Marion Myers, Mt. Auburn School. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ Cus. (1) D. D. Kinser, Jefferson School. 
(2) K. L. Benner, Monroe School. 

DAYTON, OHIO—ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN IN 
Epucation. (1) Ella B. King, 1000 Manhattan 
Ave. (2) Charlotte Rist, 530 Forest Ave. 

DENVER, COLO.—PRINCIPALS’ AND DiIRECT- 
ors’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Leon E. Slavens, 1315 
Grape. (2) Mayme A. Sweet, 636 York St. 

DETROIT, MICH.—WoMEN PRINCIPALS 
Crus. (1) Vera Dixon McEwen, 19177 Gains- 
borough Rd. (2) Helen J. Hanlon, 1045 
Ferdinand Ave. 

DUBUQUE, IOWA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 
CLus. (1) Murva Kelly, 1671 Main St. (2 
Hilda Dieterich, 521 Seminary St. 

DULUTH. MINN.—PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPER- 
visors’ CLus. (1) Martha Wallace, 110 W 
Fifth St. (2) Velma Blazier, Board of Educa- 


tion. 
EVANSTON, ILL.—PrinciPats’ Cuus. (1) Mrs. 
Grace H. Richardson, 1119 Maple Ave 2) 
Alice Paulsrud, 1246 Pratt Blvd., Chicago. 
FALL RIVER, MASS.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALs’ Cius. (1) Stella M. Connor, 413 High 
St. (2) Agnes M. Malcolm, 1491 Highland Ave 
FARGO, N. DAK.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 
AssociaTIon. (1) H. J. Eininger, Emerson H 
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Smith Bldg. (2) Eleanor Hartney, Lincoln 
School. 

FLINT, MICH.—-ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) Mrs. Carolyn A. Pearson, 321 
Newall St. (2) Margaret V. Benson, 2718 
Chevrolet Ave. 

FORT SMITH, ARK.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


PRINCIPALS’ ROUND TABLE. (1) Thomas H. 
Allen, 1504 S. 17th. (2) Miss Clyde Inez 
Martin, 718 N. 13th. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
CHANGE CLusB. (1) Mrs. 
Elmwood, N. E. (2) Mrs. 
516 Burton, S. E. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—PRINCIPALS’ CLus. (1) 
Edwin B. Judd, 422 Farmington Ave. (2) 
Marguerite E. Furey, 80 Garden St. 

HAZEL PARK, MICH.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLus. (1) Avis M. Blakeslee, Wanda 
School, Ferndale. (2) Ruth M. Blackman, 
United Oaks. 

HOLYOKE, MASS.—WoMEN PRINCIPALS’ 
Cius. (1) Eva C. Moynihan, 2089 North- 
ampton St. (2) Lillian M. Donoghue, 309 
Walnut St. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS—ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS. (1) Margaret Patrick, 1500 
Louisiana St. (2) Glen Fletcher, 1500 Louisiana 


PRINCIPALS’ Ex- 
Clara E. Gray, 37 
Grace W. Johnson, 


ot. 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. (1) Grace Casebolt, 
1824 N. Main. (2) Mark Lumb, 317 E. Sher- 
man. 

JACKSON, MICH.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) Mrs. Jennie Mandigo, 1401 Cooper. 
(2) Clara Sohn, 411 Second. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—WoMEN PRINCIPALS’ 
ey gay (1) Mrs. Flora Smith, 430 River- 
view 5 Sea (2) Helen McMahon, 10 
Baboon A 

KAL AMAZOO, MICH.—PrinciPats’ Civp. (1) 
Alson L. Hyames, Lincoln School. (2) Dorothy 
Charles, Edison School. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—ASSOCIATION OF PRINCI- 
PALS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. (1) Mrs. Mary 
Hollister, 520 W. 40th St. (2) O. H. Coberly, 
Bristol School, 15th and Hedges, Independence. 

LA FAYETTE, IND.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ Crus. (1) R. B. Linville, Washington 
School. (2) H. E. Sweeney, Longlois School. 

LAWRENCE, MASS.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Lilian B. Haverty, 297 
. Broadway. (2) Helen F. Gainey, 1 Kingston 


LITTL E ROCK, ARK.—PrincIPALs’ ROUND 
TABLE. (1) Mrs. Hazel H. Isgrig, 1504 Scott. 
(2) Irma Davidson, Oakhurst-Wilson Schools. 

LONG BEACH, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
pacts’ Cius. (1) Louis A. Cook, Jr., W. C. 
Bryant School, Termino Ave. and Fountain 
St. (2) Elizabeth Steele, Los Cerritos School, 
San Antonio Drive. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
cipaLcs’ Crius. (1) Mrs. Ione Swan, 1967 
Cheremoya, Hollywood. (2) Louise Seyler, 
2315 Meadow Valley Terrace. 


LOWELL, MASS.—Masters’ Crus. (1) Wil- 
liam W. Dennett, 121 Sanders Ave. (2) John 
E. Barr, 168 Sixth St. 

LUBBOCK, TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 


PALS’ Cus. (1) Mrs. J. T. Trigg, 1715 27th St. 


(2) H. C. Bowlin, 1608 Ave. O. 
MEDFORD, MASS.—WoMEN PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Winifred M. Crockwell, 11 


Manning St. (2) Ida B. Jacques, 26 Bradlee Rd. 
MERIDIAN, MISS.—PrinciPpats’ Cuus. (1) J. 
B. Pearson, Box 349. (2) Irene Smith, Chalk 
School. 
MILWAUKEE, 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
2941 S. Wentworth Ave. 
3008 N. 77th St. 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
crpaLs’ Cus. (1) Mrs. Edith Werner, Fulton 


WIS.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
(1) Philip H. Geil, 
(2) Lillie Milnitz, 
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School Seven, Union Avenue at Jackson St. (2) 
Grace Davis, Lincoln School Two, E. Lincoln 
Ave. 
MUNCIE, 
ASSOCIATION. 


IND.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 

(1) Omer M. Mitchell, Blaine 
Elementary and Junior High School, E. 
Seventh St. (2) John S. Walker, McKinley 
Elementary School, N. Jefferson St. 

MUSKEGON, MICH.—PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPER- 
visors’ CounciL. (1) Mrs. Janet Symonds 
Mehrtens, F. A. Nims School. (2) Mrs. Jessie 
Albert, Froebel School. 

NEWARK, N. J.—-Pubtic SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
AssociATIon. (1) Arthur W. Belcher, South 
Side High School. (2) Harold H. Phiilips, 
Sussex Avenue School. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—PRINCcIPALS’ CLuB. 
(1) Florence E. Moore, 227 Pope St. (2) M. 
Louise Savage, 297 Allen St. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—PRINCIPALS’ CLvusB. (1) 
Margaret R. FitzSimons, Sherman School, (2) 
Frederick B. Tuttle, Eaton School. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—PRINCcIPALS’ AsSsocIA- 
TION. (1) Mrs. John Poche, 1413 Desire St. (2) 
Mrs. John Schulkens, 3123 St. Claude Ave. 

NEWPORT, R. I.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) Hermann G. Patt, Carey School. 
(2) Julia A. Phelan, Potter School. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—NEwW YorK PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Eudora Fletcher, Public 
School 99, Ave. K and E. Tenth St., Brooklyn. 
(2) Joseph O. Loretan, Public School 61, The 
Bronx. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—NeEw York PRINCIPALS’ 
Cus. (1) Edward J. McNamara, High School 
of Commerce, 155 W. 56 St. (2) Sara L. Rhodes, 
Public School 160, 5105 Ft. Hamilton Pkwy., 
Brooklyn. 

NORFOLK, VA.—Principats’ Cuivus. (1) S. A. 
MacDonald, Ruffner Junior High School. 

OMAHA, NEBR.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
cipaLs’ Cius. (1) Florence Brooker, Minne 
Lusa School. (2) Margaret O’Brien, Belvidere 
School. 

ORLANDO, FLA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) Evelyn E. Long, Kaley Avenue 
School. (2) Dena Snodgrass, Delaney School. 

OSHKOSH, WIS.—PRINCIPALS’ CONFERENCE. 
(1) Charles I. Yule, 110 Grand Ave. (2) 
William N. Skowlund, 17 Saratoga Ave. 

PASADENA, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Rae Lee Morris, 
1726 Beverly Drive. (2) A. Roland Walker, 
1667 Loma Vista St. 

PATERSON, N. J.—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Cloyd P. Robb, Public School 12. (2) Fred 
Coyle, Public School Three. 

PEORIA, ILL.—ELEMENTARY MEN PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (t) Arthur L. Epstein, 303 E. McClure 
Ave. (2) J. Weston Harding, 544 Li inn St. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—PRINCcIPALS’ CLuB. (1) 
Jean M. Tweed, Taylor School, Randolph St. 
and Erie Ave. (2) Helen V. Hood, McDaniel 
School, 22nd and Moore Sts. 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—PRINCIPALS’ 
Helen M. Brennan, 952 N. 
Hulda Notz, R. D. 1, 

PORTLAND, 


Crus. (1) 
Negley Ave. (2) 
Homestead. 
OREGON—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 


CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Harold W. Ager, 
7015 Ss. _E. Yamhill. (2) Orin W. Hays, 3546 
N. E. 27th. 


PORTSMOU TH, VA.—ScHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB. 
(1) George B. Ish, 58 Court St. (2) A. R. 
Musick, 54 Alwyn Rd. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Francesca Cosgrove, 
258 Doyle Ave. (2) Margaret M. Blessing, 12 
Blackstone Blvd. 

PUEBLO, COLO.—Princrpats’ CtLus. (1) 

(2) Ernest 


Myrtle Eyer, 307 W. Abriendo. 

Tiemann. 
RACINE, WIS.—PRINcIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
R. C. Winger, 3208 Osborne Blvd. (2) Harold 
E. Cripe, 1010 Russet St. 
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RICHMOND, VA.—PrInciIPALs’ LEAGUE. (1) 
Pitt Samuel Murrill, 3111 Fourth Ave. (2) 
Anne Zuleime Robertson, 1332 Lorraine Ave. 

ROCHESTER, Y.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ COUNCIL. (1) Fred B. Parker, Rochester 
School No. 3. (2) Regina Kennedy, Hudson 
School No. 28. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cus. (1) Ruth Murphy, 121 S. Mason St. (2) 
Julia Smith, 2028 Adams Blvd. 

SAINT JOSEPH, MO.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLusB. (1) Raymond Roberts, Route 4, 
Saxton Rd. (2) Marie Nolan, 723 N. Tenth. 

SAINT LOUIS, MO.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) E. L. Gooch, 
4611 S. Grand. (2) John W. Edie, 8724 Halls 


Ferry. 

SAINT LOUIS, MO.—Ctus oF WoMEN PRINCI- 
PALS. (1) Mata V. Bear, Roe School, 1921 
Prather Ave. (2) Isabelle McGrath, Arlington 
School, 1617 Burd Ave. 

SAINT PAUL, MINN.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ CLus. (1) Alpha C. Nelsen, 210 
S. Cleveland Ave. (2) Alice M. Scanlon, 1299 
Grand Ave. 

SALINA, KANSAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) Anna McCormick, 628 W. Iron. (2) 
Carrie Krueger, 152 S. Tenth. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Principats’ Asso- 
CIATION. (1) Matthew F. Noall, 305 Third 
Ave. (2) Bertha F. Forrester, 375 S. Sixth, E. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Irma Heilig, 119 
John Page Drive. (2) Alice Winthrop, 107 E. 
Mulberry Ave. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—PRINcIPALS’ AND SUPER- 
visors’ Cus. (1) Henry H. Batchelder, Pacific 
Beach Junior High School. (2) Bruce McLean, 
Linda Vista School. 

SAN JOSE, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) Mrs. Eveleen Allen Minshall, 1180 
Britton Ave. (2) Mary Dalesandro, 332 N. 
Second St. 

SAUGUS, MASS.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Myra W. Beckman, 44 
Essex St. (2) Helen Pregnall, 49 Elm St., 
Melrose. 

SAVANNAH, GA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
AND SUPERVISORS’ CLuB. (1) Margie Sea- 
wright, 603 E. 55th St. (2) Mrs. Lylete Craw- 
ford, 205 W. 33rd St. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—PRINcIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Ida F. Vetting, Seward School. (2) Earl M. 
Towner, Whittier School. 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—Cappo ParisH PRINcI- 
PALS’ CLus. (1) Mrs. Lena Schenault, 137 
Robinson Pl. (2) Mrs. Alice Edwards, 901 
Fairview St. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA—ApmMINISsTRATION CLUB, 
(1) Georgia W. Lyon, Bryant School. (2) Patsy 
Oliver, Administration Bldg. 

SOUTH PORTLAND, MAINE—ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Dora 
Small, 13 Day St. (2) Mrs. Leona Boothman 
Strout, 95 Summit St. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Barbara Harvey, 1007 E, 
18th Ave. (2) Pauline Drake, Parsons Hotel. 

STOCKTON, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) William E. Owen, 1166 
W. Harding Way. (2) John MacDonald, 650 
S. Central Ave. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—MEN PrRINcIPALs’ CLus. 
(1) Clifford Lovell, Bellevue Junior High 
School. (2) H. C. Shoudy, North High School. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—WoMEN PRINCIPALS’ AND 
SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Gladys. 
M. Christian, 400 Sunnycrest Rd. (2) Cath- 
erine Brown, 200 Tompkins St. 

TAMPA, FLA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CounciLt. (1) Mrs. Lassie Shaw, De Soto. 
Pew § (2) Mrs. Elizabeth Cone, Edison 


hool. 

TOLEDO, OHIO—PRInNcIPALS’ AND SUPER- 
visors’ Cius, (1) M. Bell Schuh, Walbridge 
School. (2) Minnie Kinker, Lincoln School. 

TRENTON, . J.—ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP, 
(1) Sara C. Christie. (2) Gretta V. Leiwerling, 
Washington School. 

UTICA, N. Y.—PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPERVISORS” 
CLus. (1) R. Anthony Lopardo, Roscoe 
Conkling School, Mohawk St. (2) Mabel E. 
Howard, 1647 St. Agnes Ave. 

VENTNOR, N. J.—ABSECON ISLAND PRINCI- 
Pats’ CLusB. (1) Elizabeth McNulty, Oxford 
Avenue School, Ventnor City. (2) Mabel P. 
Palsgrove, Chelsea Heights School, Atlantic 


City. 

WATERBURY, CONN.—PRINcIPALS’ Associa- 
TION. (1) Mary K. Wall, 112 Stone St. (2) 
Gertrude A. Doran, 539 E. Main St. 

WICHITA, KANSAS—AssocIATION OF ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Harold H. 
Higgins, 1449 Lieunett Ave. (2) Nina Haws, 
546 N. Roosevelt. 

YORK, PA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ PRO- 
FESSIONAL CLuB. (1) Norman W. Hanning, 
432 Linden Ave. (2) Laura M. Schwenk, 324 
N. George St. 


SECTIONAL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATIONS 


These include organizations in counties, districts, zones and similar divisions of 


the states. 


In the following roster the symbol (1) is used to indicate the person reported as 
president and (2) is used to indicate the secretary. 


ARIZONA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Maricopa County ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPDRINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) William R. Sullivan, Murphy School, 
Phoenix. (2) Guy Acuff, Avondale. 

SaLt RIVER VALLEY. (1) William R. Sulli- 
van, Murphy School, Phoenix. (2) Guy Acuff, 
Avondale 


CALIFORNIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Bay SEcTION. (1) Jane B. Burns, Washington 
School, Petaluma. (2) Robert N. Rushforth, 
Cragmont School, Berkeley. 


CENTRAL SeEcTION. (1) Ben H. Watkins, 
Washington School, Hanford. (2) Annetta 
Siegfried, Lemoore Union Elementary School, 
Lemoore. 

CENTRAL Coast Section. (1) Mrs. Hazel 
Schulze, 845 West St., Hollister. (2) Kate 
Houx, Court House, Hollister. 

Cuico Stupy Group. (1) Clarence Nedom, 
240 Haskell St., Gridley. (2) R. M. Sisk, Chico. 

Nortu Coast Section. (1) Jack Simpson, 
Redwood Valley Union Elementary School, 
Redwood Valley. 

NORTHERN SECTION. (1) Clarence Nedom, 
McKinley School, Gridley. (2) Frank Smith, 
El Dorado School, Sacramento. 














SECTIONAL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATIONS 


SOUTHERN SECTION. (1) Mary Mullen, 921 


Arroyo Ter., Alhambra. 

SAN JoAQuIN County. (1) Roland Wilkie, 
P. O. Box 36, Escalon. (2) Mrs. Faye M. 
Barkley, P. O. Box 85, Escalon. 

San Mateo County. (1) Dorothy Jones, 
233 San Luis Ave., Lomita Park. (2) William 
Brown, Washington School, Burlingame. 

SANTA CLARA County. (1) Mrs. Evelyn M, 
Stern, 737 Myrtle St., San Jose. (2) Mr. 
Ardis Egan, Senter Rd., San Jose. 

SANTA Cruz County. (1) Samuel P. Reed, 
Mission Hill School, Santa Cruz. (2) Edith 
King, P.O. Box 36, Aptos. 

Sonoma County. (1) Edna Barham, 915 
Sonoma Ave., Santa Rosa. (2) Lucille Unger, 
Co. Supt. of Schools, Santa Rosa. 

STANISLAUS County. (1) William E. Niles, 
921 13th St., Modesto. (2) John Burton Vasche, 
c/o County Supt. of Schools, Modesto. 


FLORIDA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

DuvaL County. (1) Florence L. Hughes, 
816 Oak St., Jacksonville. (2) Annie Morgan, 
919 Wolfe St., Jacksonville. 

PINELLAS County. (1) Hugh Coil, R.F.D., 
Largo. (2) Mrs. Daisy Riviere, Palm Harbor. 

PoLtk County. (1) H. C. Wimberly, Eagle 
Lake. (2) Mrs. Maude Yawn, Ft. Meade. 

SANTA Rosa County. (1) A. L. Gillman, 
Milton. (2) M. Luther King, Milton. 


GEORGIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
SeconpD District. (1) C. E. Chafin, Funston. 
(2) Mrs. Eva Johnson, Moultrie. 


IOWA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ DEPARTMENT. 

NorTH CENTRAL Division. (1) Henry C. 

Pendergraft, Grant School, Mason City. (2) 
Eva B. Scott, Madison School, Mason City. 


MARYLAND—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
ALLEGANY County. (1) Nellie F. Dowling, 
Westernport. (2) Bernice Winner, Frostburg. 
MONTGOMERY County. (1) Mrs. Anna P. 
Rose, Chevy Chase Elementary School, Rose- 
mary St., Chevy Chase. (2) Martha White, 
Bradley School, Bethesda. 


MASSACHUSETTS—ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

District 6. (1) Ernest J. Savoy, 66 W. River 
St., Orange. (2) Edith Tucker, Petersham. 

Disrrict 10. (1) Chester A. Robinson, Ken- 
dall School, Belmont. (2) Dana Emery, Ken- 
dall School, Belmont. 

NortH SHORE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Group. (1) Elizabeth G. Harding, Hardie 
School, Beverly. (2) P. T. Kenneally, Bow- 
ditch School, Salem. 


MICHIGAN—ELEMENTARY 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
REGION 2, DistRicT PRINCIPALS’ SECTION, 
(1) Reeta Petersen, 112 E. Downie, Alma. 


SCHOOL 


ScHOOL PRINCI- 


MISSOURI—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

NorRTHEAST District. (1) Mrs. Letha 
Cochran, 624 E. McPherson, Kirksville. (2) 
Miss Ottie Greiner, 210 S. High St., Kirksville. 

SouTHEAST District. (1) Mrs. Lulu M. 
Duckett, Advance. (2) Dorothy Neal, Cape 
Girardeau. 

St. Louris COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
AssociATIONn. (1) Simeon Christian, Wellsmar 
School, Wellston. (2) V. Carl Ilgen, Pershing 
School, University City. 

St. Louris County ELEMENTARY SCHOOL- 
MEN’S Cus. (1) Raymond C. Daugherty, 2556 
Avis Ave., St. Louis. (2) John W. Gilliland, 

7652 Lindberg Dr., St. Louis. 
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Scott County. (2) Lester Faddler, Blodgett. 

University District. (1) Joe K. Evans, 
309 Hitt St., Columbia. (2) Anna Finley, 
105 Hitt St., Columbia. 


NEW JERSEY—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

ATLANTIC COUNTY ADMINISTRATORS’ AND 
SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Eleanor C. 
Yeager, Park Avenue School, Pleasantville. 
(2) Charles Sipley, Hammonton High School, 
Hammonton. 

BERGEN County. (1) Dr. William Patterson, 
Hackensack. (2) Mrs. E. Wright, Glen Rock. 

CUMBERLAND County. (1) Mrs. Bertha M. 
Lyons, Central School, Vineland. (2) Edith 
D. Mitchell, Culver School, Millville. 

District VICE-PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Mary M. MacNary, Oliver Street School, 
Newark. (2) Gertrude La Croix, Waverly 
Avenue School, Newark. 

GLOUCESTER COUNTY SUPERVISING PRINCI- 
PALS’ AND PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. 
Jessie M. Wamsley, Walls School, Pitman. 
(2) Ethel Newcomb, Grenloch Ter., Grenloch. 
ote County. (1) Charles L. Mills, Hobbs, 

- Mex. 


NEW MEXICO—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Dona ANA County. (1) J. V. Boyd (Jn 
Service). C. W. Clark, Acting, Box 261. Las 
Cruces. (2) Carrol Duggan, Las Cruces. 

GrRanT County. (1) Mrs. Mabel K. Biebelle, 
oH Lorenzo. (2) Dorothy Watson, Pinos 

tos. 


NEW YORK—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 

PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

CENTRAL ZONE. Chairman: Helen V. Shaw, 
94 South St., Auburn. 

Lonc ISLAND Zone. Chairman: Dudley C. 
Snyder, School District 24, Valley Stream. 

Soutu Eastern Zone. (1) Edward T. Gor- 
man, North Tarrytown Public Schools, North 
Tarrytown. (2) D. C. Seward, Upper Nyack. 

Nassau County. (1) Grace Evans DeKay, 
Glen Head, Long Island. (2) William Carter, 
Jericho, Long Island. 

Nassau County SCHOOLMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
(1) Jules A. Holub, Hicksville. (2) Henry C. 
Boschert, Lawrence, 


NORTH CAROLINA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

NortH CENTRAL District. (1) G. L. 
Edwards, Willow Springs School, Fuquay 
Springs. (2) Sue Kelly, West End School, 
Henderson. 

NORTHWESTERN District. (1) Margaret 
McLeod, Kern Street School, Thomasville. (2) 
Ethel Dalton, Ardmore School, Winston- 
Salem. 

South PiEDMONT District. (1) Max R. 
Steelman, Kenworth School, Hickory. (2) 
Sarah Rutledge, Mulberry Street School, 
Statesville. 

SOUTHEASTERN District. (1) Dale Spencer, 
Bradley's Creek School, Wilmington. (2) Mrs. 
_— White Powell, Whiteville School, White- 
ville. 

WESTERN District. (1) Morgan Cooper, 
Forest City School, Forest City. (2) Mrs. D. 
H. Tillitt, Andrews School, Andrews. 

WoMEN ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Mrs. E. M. Shipman, High Point. (2) 
Frances Wortham, Winston-Salem. 


OHIO—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ Asso- 


CIATION. 
EASTERN District. (1) Eldon E, Vandegrift, 
Harlem Springs. (2) Harry Kirke, Cambridge. 
NortTHWEsT District. (1) Ethel M. Tucker, 
Cherry Elementary School, Toledo. (2) Hazel 
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Hague, Horace Mann School, Washington 
Township, Toledo. 

SouTHEAST District. (1) C. Roy Tomlinson, 
Nelsonville. (2) Gladys Simpkins, Athens. 

SouTHWEsT District. (1) Charles Parker, 
3817 Ault Park Rd., Cincinnati. (2) Alfred 
Scheuermann, 452 Fairview Pl., Cincinnati. 

FAIRFIELD County. (1) Gilbert Wiseman 
Sugar Grove. (2) W. H. Clark, Pleasantville. 


OREGON—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 

CENTRAL REGrIon. (1) Irl Nolan, Prineville. 
(2) Levi Oleman, The Dalles. 

EASTERN REGION. (1) Owen W. Price, 
Nyssa. (2) L. W. Marshall, Pendleton. 

NORTHWESTERN REGION. (1) Harry Cam- 
eron, Milwaukee. (2) V. B. Higbee, Tillamook. 

SOUTHERN Recion. (1) Elton Fishback, 
Klamath County, Henley. (2) Lowell Kaup, 
Pelican City. 

WESTERN Recr1on. (1) Harold M. Sprague, 
Independence. (2) Minnie McCourt, Albany. 

CLACKAMAS County. (1) M. L. Whittaker, 
Oswego. (2) L. G. Rood, Oak Grove. 

Douctas County. (1) E. S. Hall, Roseburg. 

LANE County. (1) Joe Dolan, 2027 S. Jeffer- 
son, Eugene. (2) Arah Nell Brickey, 1990 
Garden, Eugene. 


TENNESSEE—TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 
WASHINGTON County. (1) Herman Guinn, 
R.F.D., Jonesboro. 


UTAH—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ As- 
SOCIATION. 

Box Exper County. (1) Frank Stevens, 

Tremonton. (2) Rupert Blackham, Deweyville. 


VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

District F. (1) G. E. McClure, 131 Marion 
St., Covington. 

District M. (1) Mabel C. Massey, Virginia 
Heights School, Roanoke. (2) Mrs. Luella T. 
Scott, Roland E. Cook School, Vinton. 

CHESTERFIELD County. (1) Ida C. Shoe- 
maker, 4202 Springhill Ave., Richmond. (2) 
Alberta Smith, Ettrick. 

FarrFax County. (1) Melvin Landis, R. 1, 
Alexandria. (2) Mrs. Andra Hawley, Fairfax. 

ROANOKE County. (1) Mrs. Marian M. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Dennis, Route 1, Ft. Lewis School, Salem. (2) 
Mrs. Frances S. Harper, Route 7, Box 32 B, 
Roanoke. 

WASHINGTON County. (1) Gertrude Hillen- 
berg, Abingdon. (2) James Montgomery, 
Glad Springs. 


WASHINGTON—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

SkaGiT County. (1) L. G. Nyhus, Route 5, 
Mt. Vernon. (2) Mrs. Helena J. Tyler, Route 
3, Wedro Woolley. 

Soutu KinGc Counry. (1) Lewis A. Argano, 
611 Third Ave., Renton. (2) R. E. Bright, 204 
Meadow St., Renton. 

Regional Directors: 

Kendrick, William, Longview. 

Laughbon, Wendell, Du Pont. 

Mead, L. W., Junior High School, Wenatchee 


WEST VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Barspour County. (1) M. Wood Stout, 
Route 4, Philippi. 

Braxton County. (1) Michael E. Posey, 
Burnsville. (2) Nathan D. Arnold, Gem. 

CABELL County. (1) Edna B. Preston, 2577 
Collis Ave., Huntington. (2) Portia Hamrick, 
920 Eutaw PIl., Huntington. 

CALHOUN County. (1) Paul B. Powell, 
Grantsville. (2) Ivah Brannon, Minnora. 

GREENBRIER County. (1) J. Elbert Perkins, 
Rupert. (2) L. A. Dent, Ronceverte. 

HAMPSHIRE County. (1) W. L. Thompson, 
Romney. (2) S. R. Judy, Romney. 

McDoweELt Country. (1) E. Cassidy Bailey, 
Welch. (2) Mrs. Lena Davis, Welch. 

MERCER County. (1) Bernice Whittaker, 
406 Straley Ave., Princeton. (2) Mrs. Pauline 
N. Brown, 1612 Bluefield Ave., Bluefield. 

MONONGALIA COUNTY SCHOOLMASTERS'’ 
Cus. (1) Cecil R. Gates, Morgantown. (2) 
Mrs. Charlotte DeVault, Seneca School, 
Morgantown. 

PLEASANTS Counrty. (1) Oran B. Farren, St. 
Marys. (2) Edgar E. Simonton, Belmont. 

RANDOLPH County. (1) E. L. Irons, Elkins. 
(2) Mrs. Clara Manning, Elkins. 

WAYNE County. (1) Virginia Crum, 2942 
Hughes St., Huntington. (2) Samuel Haynie, 
Kenova. 


STATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATIONS 


In the following roster the symbol (1) is used to indicate the person reported as 
president and (2) is used to indicate the secretary. 


ALABAMA DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) R. Voyt Hill, Martin 
School, Birmingham. (2) Hattie Follis, Baker 
School, Birmingham. 


ARIZONA—PRINCIPALS’ DEPARTMENT. (1) 
Edwon L. Riggs, 138 E. D Ave., Glendale. 
(2) Arden Staples, Longview School, Phoenix. 


ARKANSAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ SEC- 
TIon. (1) C. E. Beard, Ft. Smith. (2) Mrs. Ben 
Fearing, Cleveland Avenue School, Camden. 


CALIFORNIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) C. W. Preston, 1321 
Cortez Street, Los Angeles. (2) Mrs. Kathleen 
H. Stevens, 1285 Burnside Ave., Los Angeles. 


COLORADO—AssocIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Lane P. Ecton, Mor- 
gan School, Montrose. (2) Emma T. Wilkins, 
Laurel School, Ft. Collins. 


CONNECTICUT—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ AsSoOcIATION. (1) Elizabeth R. Mal- 
colm, 181 Blake St., New Haven. (2) Elizabeth 
E. Kirtland, P. O. Box 376, Yalesville. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—AsSOCIATION OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Berna- 
dette Dore, Barnard School, Fifth and Decatur, 
N. W. (2) Margaret Patterson, Jackson 
School, R St. and 31st, N. W. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION 10-13. (1) John C. 
Payne, 654 L St., N. E., Washington. (2) Mrs. 
Ruth G. Savoy, Briggs-Montgomery School, 
Washington. 


FLORIDA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS. (1) R. Earl Kipp, Sanford Gram- 
mar School, Sanford. (2) Margaret Eckland, 
Macfarlane School, Tampa. 
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Srate Principats AssociaTIONS 


GEORGIA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) William A. Eyler, Jr., 
38th Street School, Savannah. 


ILLINOIS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AssOcIA- 
TION. (1) L. Goebel Patton, Central School, 
West Frankfort. (2) Frances Crisler, Haw- 
thorne School, Glen Ellen. 


INDIANA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS. (1) L. E. Dyer, Fairview Ele- 
mentary School, Bloomington. 


IOWA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ As- 
SOCIATION. (1) J. Bernadine Custer, 112 E. 
Fourth St., S., Newton. (2) Nanna Nelson, 
Van Buren School, Cedar Rapids. 


KANSAS—ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
cIPALS. (1) Don F. Geyer, Washington and 
Lincoln Schools, Hays. (2) Alice Campbell, 
Junction City. 


MARYLAN D—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSso- 
CIATION, Chairman: Arthur H. Griffee, Sykes- 
ville. 


MASSACHUSETTS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Raymon W. 
Eldridge, Lawrence School, Brookline. (2) 
Elgie Clucas, Driscoll School, Brookline. 


MICHIGAN—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Roy E. Robinson, 
Board of Education, Highland Park. (2) Edna 
M. O’Brien, Park School, Bay City. 


MISSISSIPPI—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS. (1) L. M. Simms, Davis School, 
Jackson. (2) Ayline Hunt, North McComb 
School, McComb. 


MISSOURI—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHoot Principats. (1) Dr. C. H. Allen, 
Greenwood School, Kirksville. (2) Wayne T. 
Snyder, Jefferson School, Kansas City. 


NEBRASKA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ Asso- 
CIATION. (1) Florence B. Reynolds, 6820 N. 
24th St., Omaha. (2) Mrs. Margaret O’Brien, 
3702 N. 21st St., Omaha. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—ELEMENTARY  PRINCI- 
PALS’ Cius. (1) Annie F. Russell, 347 Ash St., 
Manchester. (2) Carrie Odiorne, Epping. 


NEW JERSEY—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ As- 
SOCIATION. (1) Albion U. Jenkins, South Eighth 
Street School, Newark. (2) W. George Howard, 
Elmwood School, East Orange. 


NEW MEXICO—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Section. (1) Haskel Smith (Chairman), Las 
Cruces. (2) Clem Russell, Mesilla Park. 


NEW YORK—AsSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS. (1) Walter A. LeBaron, Franklin 
School, Schenectady. (2) Charles W. Joyce, 
223 Deerfield Dr., Rochester. 


NORTH CAROLINA—DEPARIMENT OF ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Calvin C. 
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Linnemann, George Watts School, Durham. 
(2) _— B. C. Parker, Central School, Albe- 
marle. 


OHIO—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS. (1) Kenneth S. Clem, Howard 
School, Findlay. (2) Helen C. Kennedy, High- 
land Avenue School, Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA--—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) J. Carl Conner, 2215 
N. Walker, Oklahoma City. (2) A. O. H. 
Setzepfandt, Barnard School, Tulsa. 


OREGON—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) L. E. Rinearson, Route Ten, Box 
479, Milwaukee. (2) Kingsley Trenholme, 546 
N. Stafford, Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 
Section. (1) T. Russell Frank, Highland 
School, Abington. (2) Frank W. Kiewel, 200 
E. Upsal St., Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Francesca deS. Cos- 
grove, 258 Doyle Ave., Providence. (2) Ger- 
trude L. Kelly, 95 Morton Ave., Woonsocket 


SOUTH CAROLINA—DEPARTMENT OF ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) W. S. 
Parrish, Hartsville. (2) Richard Denny, Harts- 
ville. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ AND SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Mable Venoss, Beadle School, Sioux Falls. (2) 
Jean Welker, Irving School, Sioux Falls. 


TENNESSEE—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ SEC- 
TION. (1) J. P. Bradberry, Milan. (2) Mrs. 
Ethel Stroud, 3808 Northview Ave., Chatta- 
nooga. 


TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPER- 
visors’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Kyle K. Bates, Kil- 
gore. (2) C. N. Jarrell, Gladewater. 


VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AssSo- 
CIATION. (1) Etta Rose Bailey, Maury School, 
Richmond. (2) Mrs. Marian M. Dennis, Ft. 
Lewis School, Salem. 


WASHINGTON—DiIvIsIon OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) W. J. Ryan, Seattle 
(In Service). (2) William A. Kendrick, Columbia 
Valley Gardens School, Longview. 


WEST VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
cIPALS’ AssociaTion. (1) C. M. Otey, Welch. 
(2) Mrs. Mae Cox Wilson, Logan. 


WISCONSIN—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Margaret Cleary, 
Washington School, 1611 S. 62nd St., West 
a, (2) Edna Mumm, 911 Emerson S&t., 
eloit. 


WYOMING—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) J. D. Andes, Greybull. (2) Margaret J. 
Chambers, Grant School, Casper. 
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PAGE 
Roosevelt, Franklin D.........266, 321 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D. ...... 339 
TE sOWR Teds as <ivewte vas . 302 
San Martin, de José.......... 10, 
Scherbarth, Florence .........369, 383 
Schuyler, Ruby M........ 313, 314, 369 
SN IN Wis iss ov vec ka ds 369, 376 
Smiley, Matania .............. 313, 336 
Ss Ne 313, 33 
Smith, Harold W.: 313, 358, 369 
errr 380 
MONE, FUE boc ee cas ces 369, 396 
Thompson, Irene A.......... 313, 350 
Timmermann, Matilda ....... 287, 308 
Teemem, Fioreiet’............. 421, 436 
Voltaire, de, Francois M. A........ 285 
Walker, Edith V............. 369, 403 
SUBJECT 


Achievement: level of adaptation, 504, 
507, 511, 516, 520; level of com- 
placency, 503, 505, 510, 515, 519; level 
of productive action, 505, 508, 513, 
518, 521. 

Air-raid drills: careful planning of, 451- 
56; pupil conduct during, 334; pupil 
leaders assist with, 347, 471. 

American's Creed: quoted, 241; cited, 
263, 406, 410, 412. 

Anti-Vandalism Society: See Care of 
property. 

Assemblies: See Special programs. 

Aviation: Unit of work on, 298-99. 


Baseball: See Sportsmanship. 


Care of property: Anti-Vandalism So- 
ciety promotes, 272-73; care of books, 
264; practiced by pupils, 289, 301, 
342-43; special drive to teach, 361-67. 

Chanukah: See Special programs. 

Choral speaking: discussed, 406-407, 412. 

Christmas: See Special programs. 

Citizenship instruction: by special em- 
phases in regular classes, 260-61, 264, 
302, 310-11, 359; thru community 
activities, 300; thru current events, 270, 
302. 

Civic pride: development of, 273, 317, 
358-60, 361-67. 


We Ghai 5 ede 369, 417 
Washington, George 
262, 302, 341, 357, 411 


Watkins, I. Miriam........ +, gaa) oon 
Wester, EM ©. as cs ae oe 444 
WEMPRON, RIOR = ile ics came cee ees 323 
MIR, FP less inka kaa ees aeers 433 
Wht, WO .......5ss%0.n0 eres 252 
a Rr rege 302 
Whittier, John Greenleaf.......... 286 
Lh Ser epee 259, 269 
We es os cea ee eae 433 
Williams, Claude L........... 369, 370 
Ws, FORO oan vas wecans 407 
Wilson, Merle A............... 421, 431 
Wilson, Woodrow ............... 411 
Winthrop, Robert C.............. 502 
Vi eee ee 501 
pe St AP eee 246 
INDEX 


Class projects: chicken raising, 315-16; 
gardening, 315-16; library manage- 
ment, 306, 436-38; shoe-shining, 340; 
writing book about the community, 
377-78. 

Committees: classroom duties performed 
by, 270, 304, 482; disciplinary, 365, 
467-68; inspection, 364-65; playground, 
see Pupil supervision; schoolwide ac- 
tivities of, 270, 277-79, 306, 343-44, 
471, 474; suggested procedures for, 
279; various out-of-class activities car- 
ried out by, 301, 342; work of, on vari- 
ous phases of a unit, 321. 

Community survey: by pupils of avail- 
able garden space, 272; of opinion on 
appropriate community experiences for 
pupils, 380. 

Cooperation: by noncooperative pupils 
and families, 328; during the period 
before school opens, 263; in preparing 
special programs, 264; in producing 
a school paper, 444-46; in providing 
needed facilities, 269; in the classroom, 
289, 291, 298, 314-16; in which pupils 
help one another, 292, 305, 316-17; 
narrow concept of, broadened, 314, 
322; staff 280-85, 359, 366, 391-092. 
See also Class projects. 

Courtesy: a “thank-you” song, 292; ex- 
periences which promote, 292, 293. 
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Current events: See Citizenship instruc- 
tion. 


Democracy: glimpses of, in various 
schools of a city system, 269-75; in 
school administration, 275, 281-82; in 
staff relations, 260, 275, 280-82; in 
teacher-pupil relationships, 282-83; 
learned thru practice, 257, 259, 307, 
397; meaning of, 251-53; problems in 
teaching, 398; relation of education 
to, 253-56; unit of work on, 396-402. 

Democratic education: aims of, 254-56. 

Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals: editorial committee, 244; list 
of members, 528; officers of, inside 
front cover; president’s message, 246; 
records and information, 527. 

Discussion: as a stimulus to open-mind- 
edness, 264, 299; as a basis for de- 
sirable behavior, 327, 452-53. 

Dramatization: as a teaching method, 
403-409, 412; benefits derived from, 
404-405; types of, 405-408. 


Elections: local, arouse pupil interest, 
300; pupils’, 300, 371, 372, 462, 482. 
Entertainments: See Special programs. 
Evaluation: attitude tests in, 492; by 
pupils, of their own achievements, 
306, 322, 342, 344, 401, 488-89, 497; 
checklists of pupil activities used in, 
495-96; children’s questions used in, 
491; examinations inadequate for, 
498; importance of rapport in, 489; 
observation as a method of, 498; of 
practices reported, 274-75, 303, 319, 
360, 367, 382, 384-85, 401-402, 430, 
441, 475, 479; of the total program, 
503-22; technics of self-, 493-97; thru 

new-type objective tests, 500. 
Excursions: individual responsibility re- 
quired by, 335; reveal community prob- 
lems, 378; to government agencies, 
379, 383-85. 
Extended-day program: experimental 
work on, 394; discussed, 406-407, 412. 


Fair play: See Sportsmanship. 
Flag Day: See Special programs. 


Group decision: about classroom activi- 
ties, 295-96, 344; about playground 
activities, 266, 296; on matters of pupil 
conduct, 266, 274, 490; practice in 
making, 289, 300, 301; respect for 
majority vote, 288. 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Guidance: as citizenship training, 267, 
335; democracy practiced in, 267, 283; 
practices with individual pupils de 
scribed, 274, 284, 328-30, 346-48. 


Halloween: See School-community rela- 
lations. 

Health care: as a citizenship responsi 
bility, 293, 304, 359, 386-88. 

Home influences: detrimental to citizen- 
ship, 327-28, 349; helpful in citizen 
ship building, see School-community 
relations. 


Junior Red Cross: cooperation with, 
265, 272, 277, 484; work described, 
290, 447-50. 


Latin America: development of good 
will toward, 324-25, 353-57. 
Library: pupil managed, 277 


ro BP 306, 436- 
38, 472, 483. 


Memorial Day: See Special programs. 
Murals: prepared by pupils, 355. 


Open-mindedness: development of, thru 
group discussion, 264, 299; develop 
ment of, thru wide reading, 324-25, 
336-38. 

Organizations: achievements of pupil, 
271-72, 318, 363-65, 441; activities of, 
317-18, 372; all-school, 265, 271, 317- 
18, 333; Anti-Vandalism Society, 272- 
73; as training schools for leaders, 
372, 473; classroom, 261, 273, 308-11, 
471, 480-85; Junior Historical Society, 
372-73; procedure followed in, 261, 
272, 481; safety patrol, 439-42. See 
also Student council. 


Patriotic exercises: See Special programs. 


Personality: respect for, 252-53, 288, 
297, 326. 

Playground activities: See Pupil super 
vision. 


Pledge of allegiance: used in program, 
263, 302, 303, 406, 412, 420, 435. 

Poems, songs, etc.: children’s original, 
302, 351, 352. 

Posters: election, 300; for clean-up cam 
paign, 359; on fire prevention, 381. 
See also Murals. 

Public Schools Week: See Special pro 
grams. 

Pupil experiences: at child’s own ma 
turity level, 257. 
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Pupil supervision: in corridors, 265, 334, 


483; in lunchrooms, 265, 334, 474; on 
the playground, 266, 270, 334, 426-30, 
474, 483. 


Rating: of the total citizenship program, 
503-22. - 
Reading: from many sources, see Open- 
mindedness; to second-grade pupils, by 

fifth graders, 316. 

Recognition night: participation of nurs- 
ery school graduates in, 294. 

Records and reports: as aids in citizen- 
ship building, 277, 327; cumulative 
individual, 389-95, 491; observer-diary 
type, 499. 

Relief workers: attitude toward, 301; 
attitudes of, 346, 349. 

Responsibility: assumed by young chil- 
dren, 288, 327, 340; assignment of, 
stimulates growth, 347; learned thru 
library duties, 436-38; must be adapted 
to the individual, 339; opportunity for 
pupils to carry, 290, 301, 306, 340; 
scope of, broadened, 306. 

Rights of others: respect for, emphasized 
on excursions, 335; respect for opin- 
ions and, 290, 331-35; respect for 
property rights, 292, 332; taking turns, 
291, 331, 345. 


Safety patrol: See Organizations. 

School-community relations: Halloween 
party illustrates wholesome, 318-19; 
in a fire-prevention campaign, 381-82; 
in planning air-raid drills, 453; in- 
volved in obtaining a city park, 378- 
80; involved in writing book about 
the community, 378; promoted by 
Junior Historical Society, 373; pupil 
participation in, 271, 358-60, 371; 
which strengthen the citizenship pro- 
gram, 270, 293-94; 367, 496-97. 

School paper: assists in drive on care of 
property, 363; democratically produced, 
443-46. 

Scrapbooks: on aviation, 208. 

Sharing with others: experiences in, 
289, 291, 208. 

Social activities: pupil planning of, 273, 
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341; promote good citizenship habits, 
318-19. 

Special programs: about national heroes, 
263, 302, 407, 411; assemblies, 266, 
417-20, 476; Chanukah-Christmas, 
350-52; family night, 270; Flag Day, 
264, 408, 411, 415-16; Field Day, or 
May Day, 429-30, 435; Halloween, 
318-19; list of typical, 262, 414; Me- 
morial Day, 303; observing special 
days, 262; opening exercises, 263; pag- 
eants, 270, 408; Public Schools Week, 
354-56; pupil planning of, 264, 419; 
radio, 272; Recognition Night, 294. 

Sportsmanship: after-school _ recreation 
program builds, 431-35; baseball en- 
courages, 267, 423-25; emphasized in 
pupil activities, 267, 269, 431. 

Stamps and Bonds: See War and de- 
fense. 

Standards of achievement: See Evalua- 
tion. 

Standards of conduct: developed by 
pupils, 264, 267, 400-401, 477; pupils” 
own, prove effective, 265, 268, 301, 
309, 322-23, 333-34, 440, 491. 

Student Council: achievements of, 461; 
activities of, 459-60; evaluation of, 
279, 459-63; officers, duties and quali- 
fications of, 466, 469-70; patterned 
after city government, 371, 464-68; 
procedures adopted by, 460. 


Tolerance: international, 305, 353-54; 
interracial, 341, 348; religious, 350-52; 
toward people of enemy nations, 268. 
See also Latin America. 

Tortillas: principal learns about, 354. 


Victory gardens: class project, 315-16; 
encouraged, 359; sponsored by school 
and Kiwanis Club, 373-75. 

Visiting teacher: need for, 395. 


War and defense: a defense club, 308- 
309; sale of stamps and bonds, 266, 
272, 308, 472, 484; salvage drives, 272, 
306, 309, 372, 450, 478, 484; study of 
war aims, 320-21. See also Current 
events, and Junior Red Cross. 

Wide reading: See Open-mindedness. 





